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condnot him to BaTon Z *b i^rtmeBt. To pnveat tbe neoessty of an 

explaoatioB he sent her before with one of his cards, and she leturafid 
almost immediately, saying, that Baron Z would he very happy to see 
him, and begged he would oome to him as soon as possible. Hamilton 
immediately obeyed the summons, and found himself in the presence of the 
traveller with the long xifle. In the middle of a large room was a loond 
table, completely ooveied with shooting implements, beside which stood 
Baron Z ■ , examining the ideBtical r& whidi he had pointed upwards 
the evening before. He advanced towards Hamilton with great oordialitj, 
extended his hand, and exclaimed in English — 

' Mr. Hamilton, I am very glad to see you ; my wife and I have been 
anxiously awaiting your arrival : for we are obliged to leave Seon after 
dmner to-day to go to Berchtesgaden. Now all is quite easy to arrange — 
you go with us — ^you admire the beautiful mountains — ^you see the salt 
mines, and then we arrange an alp party, or a chamois hunt together. Axe 
yoM a good shot ?' * No, I regret to say I am not,' answered Hamilton, 
not a little embanassed, for his deficiency in this respect had furnished hie 
brother John, greatly his inferior in other respects, with unceasing subject 
for ridicule ; and he half expected some scofiGuig ismark in answer. 

' You like to fish, or hunt on horseback, better than chamois hunt^ perhapsf 
Hamilton adsnowledged, much relieved, that he was very fond of a hunt 
«n horsebadE; — he could ride, he jaid, much better than he could shoot. 

* And I,' answered Baron Z , good-humouredly, lauding, * I can 

shoot better than I can ride. I thou^t it would be interesting for yon to 
be acquainted with our sporty, and-*-' 

* It would interest me of all things to see anything of the kind, even as 
a mere spectator/ exclaimed Hamilton, eagerly ; * I accept your invitation 
with thanks,' 

Baron Z now desired his servant to lot his wife know thai * Mr. 

Hamilton, the Englishman she expected, had arrived, — and Joseph,'— rhe 
called after him, ' take one of the carriage-boxes to Mr. Hamilton s room ; 
he eoes vfith. us to Berchtesgaden.' 

They were in the midst of a very animated discussion of what Hamilton 
knew very little about, viz., the latest improvements in fire-arms, when the 
real ' A. Z.' entered the room. How shall we describe her ? Most easily, 
perhaps, by negatives. She was not tall, nor short, nor stout, nor thin, nor 
handsome, nor u^y, nor — ^nor — in fact, as well as Hamilton could define 
his ideas at such a critical moment, he thought the impression made on 
him was, that a pale, dark-haired person stood before him, whose counte- 
nance denoted suj£oient intellect to make him conscious that he had better 
produce his letter and enter into an explanation at once. The absence )0f 
all recognition on her part made him at once conscious that he was not the 
person she had expected, and he stood before her, blushing so intensely 
that she seemed at length to feel a sort of commiseration for him. She bit 
her lip to conceal a smile, and, after a moment's pause, held out her hand, 
saying, * I confess I expected to have seen your father, and am a little dis- 
appointed. You were such a mere child when I saw you last, John, that 
you have completely outgrown my recollection. You promised, indeed, to 
be " more than common tall," but I was not prepared for such a specimen 
of — . You seem to be an inveterate blusher, and very shy ; perhaps that 
was the areafionwhy your father washed to send you abroad before you 
joined your regiment ? Bynthe-by, I rmust have been misinformed, but I 
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heard you had already joined ! Now, pray don*t waste anotiher blush on 
me, but try to feel at home as soon as you can, and prepare to tell me 
directly everything about everybody 1* 

Hamilton moved mechanically towards the sofa, completely confused in 
every sense of the word, but at the same time greatly relieved in his mind. 
So, after all, the letter had been intended for his fother, and she merely 
mistook him for his brother John — a common mistake, whi<^ he could 
easily explain. What a fool he would have been had he not come in per- 
son to inquire about this * A. Z.,' who was evidently an old friend of his 
father. He began to breathe more freely , and overheard a few words 
which she addressed to her husband in a very low voioe^ in German : *I>id 
you ever see such a long-legged, bashful animal P He is, however, hand- 
some, and would be decidedly gentlemanlike if he were less diffident. We 
must take him with us to Berchtesgaden, Herrmann.' 

* I have already arranged everything,' he answered, nodding his head. 
* He wishes to see a chamois hunt, and he shall, if I can manage it ; at all 
events, he may stretch his long legs on one of our mountains.' 

' Are you a sportsman P' she asked in English, turning towards Hamilton 
and seating herself on the sofa. ' Not the least in the world, as far as 
shooting is concerned,' he answered, stooping to arrange her footstool, and 
feeling once more unembarrassed, ' but I should like extremely to see a 
chamois hunt.' 

' If you are not what is called a good shot,' said A. Z., 'I should reoom- 
mend the ascent of a mountain or alp instead of a chamois fannt, which is 
veiy fatiguing, and I should think must be uninteresting to a person who 
cannot shoot remarkably well.' 

* Anything that is new or national will be acceptable to me,' answered 
Hamilton. * I am anxious to profit by my residence in Germany, and see 
and hear as . much as possible ; most particularly I wish to become 
aoquainted with some German families, in order to see the interior of their 
houses and learn their domestic habits.' 

While he had been speaking, A. Z. had bent over a small work-box, 
with the contents of which she absently played. She now .looked up, and 
repeated his last words : ' Domestic habits 1 Does that interest you ? — 
But I had almost forgotten : your father wrote to me on that subject, and 
I had very nearly entered into an engagement for you with a family in 
Munich.' ' How very odd !' exclaimed Hamilton. * My father never 
mentioned a word of anything of the kind to me ; I do not think even my 
mother was acquainted with this plan.' 'You are mistaken. She 
referred to it in the only letter I have received from her for years. Indeed, 
I began to think, as my last letter had remained so long unanswered, that 
I was quite forgotten by you all, and the letter whidi you received in 
Munich was sent on clmnce. I purposely wrote in general terms, and 
signed with my initials, knowing that either your father or mother would 
recognise the hand-writing, and you or one of your brothers would, have no 
difficulty in filling the blank and be glad to have our address.' 

* I assure you, however, I was extremely puzzled when I received your 
letter ; nor can I conceive why my father made such a secret of an arrange 
ment which naturally interests me so much. He seemed indifferent 
whether I passed next winter in Munich or Vienna, and left me perfectly 
free to choose which I preferred.' * Perhaps because he knew that I had 
left Munich.' 
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CHAPTER L 



THE "LBTTEB, 



About twelve years ago (before the building of the Bayrischen Hof), tlie' 
Golden Stag, kept by an old and very corpulent Frenchman, of the name 
of Havard, was considered the very best hotel in Munich. It was there 
that all crowned heads and royal personages took up their abode ; and inany 
and bitter were the complaints of English families obliged to turn out of 
tiieir apartments to admit of the turning in of an emperor, king, or aidi- 
duke 1 In ibe month of August, however, such guests were unusual ; and, 
accordingly, a young Engli^ traveller had. remained for a week in undis- 
turbed possession of one of the most comfortable rooms of the house ; he 
seemed) however, thoroughly dissatisfied with it, or with himself, walked 
impatiently up and down, looked long and listlessly out of the window^ 
and then with evident effort and a stifled yawn, concluded a letter which 
he had previously been writing. A few lines of this letter I shall transcribe.. 
' I have continued to take notes most carefully of every thing I have seen 
or heard since I left you ; but I fear, my dear sister, the Travels, or Wan- 
derings, or Sketches with which I intended to astonish the world on my 
xetum home, must be given up ; for in the present day one can travel from 
London to Jericho without a chance of seeing anything not already suc- 
cinctly described in the guide-books I I thought I had discovered why my 
brother John never met with any amusing adventures when my father sent 
him abroad ; he spoke wretched French and no German : poor fellow, I did 
him great injustice. For even I, who from not being the first bom, have a 
sort of natural claim to intellect, — even I, who have studied German for 
six years, and can speak French fluently, — even I, must write stupid com- 
monplace letters, and acknowledge that composing a book is not so easy as 
I thought ! I left home three weeks ago, and excepting that lucky explo- 
sion of the steam-engine, after we left Cologne, nothing has occurred worthy, 
of notice. I must endeavour to get among these (jrermans ; for travelling 
through a country without becoming intimate with some of tiie inhabitants^ 
though it may enable me to judge of the beauty of the scenery, will leave 
me perfectly unacquainted with the manners and habits of the people. The 
Erskines are not here at present, so all hopes from that quarter are at an end* 
I am told that the Munich world is in the country, and I believe it ; for 
nothing can be more deserted-looking than the streets which represent the 
ivest end ! After all, one cannot go on for ever looking at pictures and 

statues, &cJ 
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ITie young man folded up and sealed his letter, with a look of infinite 
vexation, and putting it in his ]xx;ket while he munnured something about 
* taking it himself to the post-ofiBce for want of other occupation,* slowly- 
left the room and sauntered down the staircase, drawing his cane along the 
iron stair-railing as he went. 

On his return he sprang lightly up the stairs, followed by a waiter, who 
lit the candles and prepared to assist him in taking off his coat. The 
operation had proceeded about half way when his eyes fell on a letter 
which was placed conspicuously on the table. In a moment the coat was 
again on his shoulders and the letter in his hand. 

•When did this come?' * To-day, sir, Mr. Havard desired me to 
say, it was carried by mistake to a gentleman's room who left this morning 
early.* 

He hastily opened the letter, and read as follows : 

*' Dear Mr. Hamilton, — I have this moment read your name among the 
arrivals in Munich, and write to tell you that we are for the present at Seon, 
a short journey distant from you. Our house is not at present habitable, and 
we have made this old monastery our head-quarters. It was some years ago 
a tolerably frequented bath, but, being no longer so, I shall have no difficulty 
whatever in procuring an apartment for you. We shall be delighted to see 
you, and show you the beauties of our neighbourhood ; — ^perhaps, too, we can 
arrange a tour in the Tyrol together. John, I know, has joined his regiment, 
therefore I do not expect to see him, but probably Mrs. Hamilton is with you, 
in which case I am quite sure you will not leave Germany without having 
visited your sincere mend, "A, Z." 

* How far is Seon from Munich ? What sort of a place is it ?* asked 
Hamilton. * I am sorry I cannot give you any information, sir. Since 
I have been here no traveller has left for Seon.* 

* Is there no mail or stage-coach to any place near it ? There must be a 




relope. * I tmnk it is Altenmarkt, but 1 am not quite 
* Give me my maps, if you please, and tell Mr. Havard I wish to speak 
to him for a few minutes.' 

When he had left the room, Hamilton turned the letter in every possible 
direction, examined the seal, which was a small coronet with the initials 
• A. Z.,* read it five or six times over, and in thought mustered his tolerably 
numerous acquaintance. Not an *A. Z.' among them all! How very 
provoking ! * And yet the letter may be intended for me,' he murmured, 
twisting it round his fingers : • It is not impossible that the writer may have 
thought that I was travelling with my aunt — why not ? And John has 
actually joined his regiment very lately !— or — or — it may be some friend 
of my father's ; in which case, as I do not know the name, and cannot 
explain by letter, I consider it a sort of duty to go to Seon, and in his 
name thank the good-natured person for the invitation. But what if it 
were not intended either for me or for my father ? No matter. The letter 
is addressed to A. Hamilton, Esq. ; if the writer intended it for an Abra- 
ham, an Achilles, or an Ajithony, the fault is not mine. Alfred also 
begins with A. ; the address is to the Golden Stag ; my correspondent has 
seen my name or my father's in the newspapers ; — mentions my mother 
and my brother. What more can I require ?' 
And Hamilton required nothing more, for on this occasion he was dis- 
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posed to be easily satisfied. Besides, he was not going to force himself 
upon any person or persons unknown — ^be was merely going to Seon instead 
of Kissingen. Seon was also a place of public resort, quite as desirable for 
him as any other; nor could he see anything wrong in making some 
inquiries about this A. Z. when he arrived there. 

Mr. Havard entered his room just as he had resolved what course he 
should pursue. * Pray, Mr. Havard, can you tell me how far Seon is from 
here?' * A day's journey, if you travel with a voiturier; half a day 
with post-horses.' 

* If I engage a voiturier— are the carriages good ?' * Generally, espe- 
cially if you don't require much place for luggage. I think I can procure 
a light carriage and tolerable horses for you.' 

* Thank you. To-morrow morning, at six o'clock, I should like to be off, 
if possible. 

An unpleasant idea just then occurred to him, and it required an effort 
on his part to add, with affected indifference — 

' By the by, Mr. Havard, perhaps you can tell me if there have been any 
persons here lately whose names were the same as mine ?' 

Mr. Havard looked puzzled. 

'My name is Hamilton.' *Hameeltone — Hameeltonel' he repeated 
thoughtfully. * We have a great many Hameeltone in our book. You 
shall see directly. I will send it to you.' 

* So,' muttered Hamilton, as he walked up and down the room — ' so, 
after all, the letter was not intended for me or my father. This is in con- 
sequence of having such a common name 1 And yet the name in itself is 
good : but the Hamiltons have multiplied so unconscionably of late that I 
have no doubt we shall in time be quite as numerous as the Smiths! 
Should, however, no Hamilton have been here for the last week or ten 
days, I conceive that I have a right to appropriate this letter, for A. Z. says 
distinctly that he or she had that moment seen my name among the 
arrivals in Munich, and with every allowance for irregularity of post in an 
out-of-the-way place, chance or unexpected delays, reference at least is 
made to some paper of a tolerably recent date. Oh ! thank you,' ho 
exclaimed, hurrying towards the waiter, who at that moment entered the 
room with the strangers' book. ' Before you go, show me the name of the 
gentleman into whose room my letter was taken by mistake.' 

He pointed to the name of * Alex. Hambledon, from London.' 
Hamilton turned back the leaves, six, eight, ten days, and no Hamilton 
before that time, as Mr. Havard had said, * A great many Hamiltons.' He 
wished them, their families, and suites very agreeable journeys, closed the 
book, put A. Z.'s ]letter carefully into his writing-case, and after having 
desired the waiter to call him very early the next day, hurried to bed. 

The next morning proved fine, and Hamilton felt in better spirits than 
he had done since he had left home, for he flattered himself that he was 
now about to diverge from the traveller's beaten path, and had a chance of 
fleeing something new. The rather shabby carriage and sleepy-looking 
horses had not power to discompose him, and the voiturier, with his dark 
blue linen blouse and short pipe, overshadowed by a bush of moustache, he 
thought absolutely picturesque. Most careful he seemed too of his horses, 
for they had scarcely left the suburbs of Munich when he descended from 
his box to walk up a small acclivity, and Hamilton then b^an to protest 
vehemently, but in vain, against the carriage being closed. The coachman 
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oontmued to walk leisurely on, while he assured his impatient employer 
that he had pur^xisely so arranged it, to prevent his heing annoyed by the 
dust or sun, and that from the open sides he could see quite as much as 
would be agreeable of the flat country through which they were to traveL 

'Is, then, the country so yery ugly?* asked Hamilton, anticipating 
nothing less than an American prairie. * Flat— very flat ; but in the 
evening we shall hare the mountains nearer.' 

' You seem fond of the mountains ?* ' I am a Tyrolean, and used ta 
them. Life is not the same thing in these plains,' he answered, cracking 
his whi{K but not touching his horses. 

'A Ty'^^^^^^* esLclaimed Hamilton; 'oh, then, you can sing your 
national songs, of course. Do pray let me hear one of them.' * What's 
the use,' he said, shrugging his shoulders ; * there's no echo for the jodel.' 

' No matter, try it at all events, and you shall have an additional glass 
of beer at dinner time.' 

On the strength of this promise he * lifted up his voice in song,' and 
shouted out a melody which there was no manner of doubt would have 
been * by distance made more sweet,' but which, as he leaned on the door 
of the carriage, and poured the whole force of his stentorian lungs into 
Hamilton's face, almost made him vibrate on his seat. 

' Thank you,' cried Hamilton, hastily—' thank you — that will do. I 
have long wished to hear a Tyrolean jodel, and am sure it must sound 
very well — in the mountains.' ' There's no music like it in the world,' 
said the man, as he seated himself again on the box, and laying aside his 
pipe, he continued singing for more than an hour, interrupted only by an 
occasional ' Ho— he— hot V addressed to his horses. 

The country was indeed flat but hi^ly cultivated, and thickly wooded 
alternately, — the absence of all walls or fences giving to German scenery 
in general the appearance of a domain : they passed through, and saw in 
the di^nce, many pretty villages, while &e mountaios were becoming 
more distinct, and the scenery more interesting every hour. Had not the 
day been intensely ^sultry, Hamilton would have insisted on the head of the 
carriage being tlm>wn back, and the odious rattling windows opposite to 
him being removed ; as it was, however, the shade was agreeable, and the 
almost imperceptible current of air, produced by the motion of the carriage, 
as it blew on his face, had the somniferous effect attributed to the Vam- 
pire's wing — he slept, and so soundly, that until the carriage stopped 
suddenly before a house on the roadside, not all the jolting and consequent 
thumping of his head against the hard side of the carriage could waken 
him ; he then rubbed his eyes, stretched out his legs, and was endeavour- 
ing once more to compose himself to sleep, when the coachman informed 
him that they were to remain there two hours to rest and dine. He looked 
at his watch — ^it was twelve o'clock — ^then at the inn : it did not promise 
much ; but near the door he cau^t a glimpse of a carriage in form and 
colour exactly resembling his own, containing, however, a number of 
packages which denoted female travellers. The blue band-boxes and 
embroidered bags decided his movements. He sprang from the carriage^ 
and almost unconsciously ran his fingers through his hair as he entered the 
house. Passii^ through a large room filled with peasants, he reached a 
smaller apartment containing some narrow tables, furnished at each side 
with benches covered with black leather cushions. At one of these tables 
sat three ladies, and an equal number of little boys. Hamilton had learned 
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to "bow civilly, on entei-ing a room, to any persons who might be in it ; after 
which, he generally contrived to commence a conversation, and let people 
know that he was an Englishman ; having ascertained that being one was 
a sort of recommendation, or, at least an excuse for all sorts of eccen- 
tricity. On the present occasion his bow was returned, but no further 
notice taken ; scarcely even a look bestowed on him ; this was^ however^ 
not at all what he wished, for two of the jr&rty were young and remarkably 
pretty. 

She who seemed to be the mother of the children, a tall gaunt person, 
had her head and chin boimd up with a large po(^et-handkerchief, and 
seemed to be suffering from toothache, which rather puzzled Hamilton, 
when he had discovered that she had apparently lost all her teeth, though 
by no means old, as appeared from her fresh coloured features and hair 
untinged with gray. The other two were very young and perfect personi- 
fications of German beauty — blue eyes, blooming cheeks, red lips, and a 
profusion of brown hair most classically braided and platted. ITiat they 
were sisters scarcely admitted of a doubt, so remarkable was their resem- 
blance to each other — ^a nearer inspection made it equally evident that one 
was much handsomer than the other. They were both tall and very 
slightly formed, and their dark cotton dresses were made and put on with 
an exactness that proved they were not indifferent to the advantages 
bestowed on them by Nature. 

Hamilton stood at the window, an object of interest, as it seemed, to no 
one excepting the three little boys, who, vnth their mouths full of roast 
chicken, turned round on their chairs to stare at him, notwithstanding the 
repeated admonitions of their mother, enforced by an occasional shake of 
the shoulder. The young ladies, to Hamilton's infinite astonishment^ took 
the chicken bones in their fingers, and detached the meat from them with 
their teeth 1 He felt at once convinced that they were immeasurably vulgar, 
thereby forming an erroneous conclusion very common on the part of his 
travelling countrymen, who are not aware that the mode of eating is in 
Germany no such exact criterion of manners as in England. His dinner 
was now ready, and as he seated himself at the table one of his pretty 
neighbours glanced shyly towards him in a manner that proved he had not 
been so unobserved as he imagined. With all the vanity of youth he de^ 
termined in his turn to play indifference, traced diligently his route on the 
map which he had placed beside him, and made inquiries about Seon. The 
lady with the bound-up head tapped at the window, and asked her coach- 
man if he were ready to put-to the horses ; the answer was indistinct, but 
the words ' late enough ' and ' Seon ' reached Hamilton's ears. Bonnets, 
gloves, and handkercMeft were sought, and the children given in charge to 
their maid to be packed into the carriage. 

' I think we had better get in with ihe boys and arrange ourselves com-^ 
fortably,' observed the elder lady, following them out of the room. 

* Comfort 1* exclaimed one of the girls in a melancholy voice as she tied 
on her bonnet; * comfort is quite out of the question. I wish with all my 
heart we were at Seon ! — On such a day as tins seven in a carriage is any- 
thing but agreeable !' 

* I should not mind,' answered the other, half-laughing, * if Peppy did not 
insist on sitting on my knee ; he kicks so incessantly that I sufiered tor- 
tures on my way here.' 

Haanilton advanced towards the speakers, and observed that he was 
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tntveUing to the same place, and his carriage was quite at their service. 
They blushed, and one of thm seemed disposed to laii^h, which eucounged 
him to add, that he would promise to be perfectly quiet and on no pretence 
whatever to kick 1 Either his words or manner, or both, perhaps, displeased 
them, for, having exchanged looks, they murmured something unintelligible^ 
and hastily left the room. He followed and saw them get into their car* 
riage, which was already nuxe than sufficiently filled with children and 
boxes ; the maid endeavoured to follow, but was obb'ged to remain long in 
the door-way while a place was being prepared for her. Wishing to prove 
that he had made his proposition with the intention of being civil, he now 
approached the party and addressed the elder lady — ^told her he was going 
to Seon, was travelling alone, had scarcely any luggage, and had places for 
as many persons and parcels as she chose to transfer to his carriage. She 
thanked him, and hesitatingly regretted that her * boys ' were so unmanage- 
able — ^perhaps he would be so kind as to give her maid a place. This was 
not exactly what Hamilton had intended, nevertheless he acceded with a 
good grace, and assisted the spruce-looking servant girl to descend. One of 
the boys instantly commenced roaring, and declared he must and would go 
with her — ^he was lifted out of the carriage, and, with many apologies, 
Hamilton was asked to take charge of Peppy the kicker ! But Peppy was 
not yet satisfied, he insisted so vociferously on his sister, ' Crescenz,' accom* 
panying him, that his mother was at length obUged to conseut, and when 
Hamilton looked at the pretty blushing face of this new addition to his 
party, he thought her mother's apologies not only tiresome but quite un- 
necessary. He had to wait some time before his coachman thought proper 
to depart, and made an attempt to express the pleasure he felt at having 
obtained so desirable a travellmg companion, but the fair Crescenz seemed 
so overcome with mauvatse honte, that he thought it advisable for the 
present to avoid all conversation. When once fairly off, he rummaged out 
a couple of books, offered her one and took the other himself. This pro- 
ceeding seemed to surprise her, but had the effect he wished of making her 
feel less embarrassed. She turned over the leaves with a listlessness which 
at once convinced lilm that she was no reader, and he ventured to make & 
few remarks. The answers were at first merely monosyllables, but they 
required explanation, for he purposely misunderstood her. One subject of 
conversation led to another, and in about an hour they were talking as if 
they hod been acquainted for months. She informed him that her father 
had a situation which scarcely ever admitted of his leaving Munich. That 
she and her sister had lost their mother when they were mere children, and 
they had been sent to school when their father had married again. They 
had returned home but a few weeks ago, and their step-mother having been 
ordered change of air, had chosen Seon, because the baths there had been of 
use to her on a former occasion^ They had been very happy to leave school^ 
and were eoually happy to go to the country — especially to Seon. 

' And wny especially to Seon ?' asked Hamilton. * Oh, because I 
have heard so much of it from one of my school-friends.' 

' Perhaps, then, you can give me some information. I have not the 
least idea what sort of a place it is.' * I believe it is a great old mo^ 
nastery, with long corridors, where one might expect to meet the ghosts of 
the monks stalking about— and the windows look into dark courts — and 
on a moonlight night it is quite romantic walking in the cloisters I' 

* And did your friend wander about quite alone and by moonlight in 
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such a place ?* ' Ob, she was not (jHqm^ said Crescenz, smiling and 
shaking her head slily. 

* So I imagined — ^probably her mother or her sister walked with her.' 

' Her mother was not there, and her brotber-iu-law would not allow her 
sister to walk by moonlight.' 

* What a barbarian he must have been I Who, then, could have been 
her companion? It could hardly have been her father?' Crescenz 
laughed outright. * Oh no ; had it been her father, Lina would not have 
been sent back to school again. They said she had done all sorts of wild 
things at home ; that her head was full of nonsense, and she must be cured.' 

' And was she cured ?' ' I suppose so, for some time after she left us again 
she married an. ugly old doctor. Oh he is so ugly ! His chin sticks out 
so/' In explanation she thrust out her full red underlip, forming thereby 
a better personification of a pretty, naughty child than an ugly old doctor. 
' I was allowed to be her bridesmaid," ^e continued, ' and as (I knew all 
about Theodor, I asked her if she really were as happy as she seemed to 
be ? And, can you believe it ? — she said that all the fine things she had 
told me of Seon and first love was stuff and nonsense, — that she had invited 
Theodor to her wedding and intended to dance with him in the evening 1' 

' In fact the aflfair with Theodor was merely a flirtation,' observed 
Hamilton. * I dpn't know what that means,' she answered, looking 
inquiringly in his face ; * it is an English word, I suppose.' 

' Quite English/ said Hamilton, laughing ; * but your friend seems to 
have understood the meaning perfectly.' 

*• And yet she did not take any lessons in English,' said Crescenz, 
thoughtfully ; ' but I remember her saying to me at school, that if she 
could not marry Theodor she would go into a nunnery 1 And then to be 
satisfied with ugly old Doctor Berger 1' 

' Tou would not have acted so ?' inquired Hamilton. She was about 
to answer when her eye caught that of the servant opposite to them ; she 
coloured and remained silent. Hamilton had long thought this personage 
a bore, although she had been too much occupied with little master Peppy 
to have heard much of their conversation. It suddenly, however, occurred 
to him to repeat his question in French, and this removed all difficulties, 
for the young lady spoke so remarkably fluently that the conversation 
proceeded more flowingly than before. From the specimen given, it may 
be supposed that a sufficient quantity of nonsense was talked ; however, 
they contrived to amuse themselves so well that they actually drove up to 
the door of the ci-devant monastery, without having seen even a chimney 
to warn them that their journey was drawing to a close. Crescenz's step- 
mother was waiting to receive them, and overwhelmed Hamilton with 
thanks, while he, taken completely by surprise, had only time to whisper 
hurriedly to his travelling companion — * I shall certainly see you again, even 
if I should decide on leaving Seon to-morrow,' and as he assisted her out of 
the carriage, he added, * We positively must try the cloisters by moonlight." 

But no answering smile played round her coral lips. Crescenz seemed 
metamorphosed. No sooner had her feet touched the gi'oimd than one 
glided gently behind the other, and a profound curtsey, such as very young 
ladies are taught to make by a dancing-master, was performed to his infinite 
astonishment ; a few neat and appropriate words of thanks were added^ 
which, had they not been accompanied by a burning blush, he would have 
considered the most consummate piece of acting he had ever witnessed. 
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Hamilton Int his lip and coloured deeply as he mechanically followed the 
landlady through a side-door into the monastery. 

He was conducted up a back staircase to a long corridor, at the end of 
which was a small passage leading into a tolerably large cheerful room, to 
his great disappointment not bearing any perceptible marks of antiquity. 
On expressing some surprise he was told that the monastery had been 
twice almost burnt to the ground, and that only some parts of the original 
building remained. His room was the most modem of all, and had been 
the apartment of the Abbot, before the secularisation. 

* Have you many people staying here at present ?' asked Hamilton. 

* Not many ; several left this morning, but we expect others next week.* 
^ And the names of those who are still here ?* asked Hamilton, in con* 

siderable alarm. * Still here,' repeated the landlady, but at this instant 
the sounds of wheels and horses' hoofs made Hamilton rush to one of the 
windows. A small open carriage and its dust-covered occupant attracted 
his attention so completely, that, without waiting for an answer to his 
former question, he added, ' Who is that?' 

* Ah, the Herr Baron !' cried the landlady, looking out of the window, 
and then quickly leaving the room. 

The traveller started up in the carriage and looked round him. He was 
dressed in a sort of loose shooting jacket of gray cloth, which completely 
concealed his figure, and his dark green felt hat was slouched over his face, 
leaving little visible excepting the moustache, surmounted by a well-formed 
aquiline nose. * Is no one here ?* he cried, exhibiting some very unequivocal 
signs of impatience, and a servant in plain livery came at full speed, followed 
by half-a-dozen men and women, who were soon all employed unpacking 
the carriage. Carpet-bag, meerschaum pipes of different forms and dimen- 
sions, newspapers, cigar-cases, boots, powder-horn, umbrella, double- 
barrelled gun, sketch-book, a very old pistol, a very new rifle, and some 
rolls of bread, followed each other in odd confusion. Some one at a 
window not distant from Hamilton laughed heartily : the traveller looked 
up, laughed also, and flourished his hat in the air. ' What a dusty figure i' 
exclaimed the invisible. * Have you brought no trophy ? No venison for 
our landlady V * The chamois hunt was unsuccessful, although I re- 
mained out all night ; but my new rifle performed wonders at the Seheihen 
schiessen,* 

Another laugh from the window made him seize his rifle and jestingly 
point it upwards — ^it was, however, directly thrown aside, while he half 
apologetically exclaimed, * It cannot go off, I assure you. Look here — ^it is 
not even loaded,' and he grasped the ramrod to prove his assertion ; but 
some unexpected impediment in the barrel caused him to grow suddenly 
red. He raised the offending weapon, as if with the intention of firing it 
off ; but after a hasty glance towards the window, he gave it to one of the 
bystanders, requesting him to draw out the charge, and then ran quickly 
into the house. 

In the mean time Hamilton's coachman had brought up his luggs^e, and 
a chambermaid waited to know whether or not he intended to sup below 
stairs. Supper would be in the little room through which he had passed 
on his entrance, as there were too few peo]de for the saloon. Perhaps he 
wished to sup in his own room ? 

* By no means. I always prefer a tcMe-d^hote. Pray, can you tell me 
the names of some of the people here ? I may, perhaps, have an acquaint- 
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aiice among them.' ' Major Staltz, from Munich. The family who 
have just arrived are the Rosenbergs, from' — 

* I know — I know,' cried Hamilton, nodding his head. 

* Then there is Mr. Schmierer, landscape-painter, and Connt Zedwitz— 
his wife and daughter* — 

* Who do you say ?' asked Hamilton, suddenly recollecting A. Z. 

* Count Zedwitz and the countess, and* — 

* Can they speak English ?* * Oh, no doubt ; and French, too, quite 
perfectly : they speak a great many languages.' 

' They are not, however, invalids ? That is, they are not here on account 
of the baths?* * No ; I believe they came to meet some friends whom 
they had intended to have visited. I heard the count's servant saying 
that their house, or the baron's, was full of masons and painters.' 

* Ah! exactly*— 

*' But the old countess does take baths,' continued the chambermaid, 
' and finds great benefit from them, too. The count is a favourer of 
Priessnitz and the Water Cure ; and when he does not go to Graefenberg all 
places are alike to him where water is good and in abundance.' 

* And his daughter 7* asked Hamilton, now convinced that he had found 
A. Z. * Oh, his daughter springs from her bed every morning into a 
tub of cold water wHh a great sponge in it, to please him, but I never 
heard of her having sweated, or* — 

* Her having what T ' Sweated ! The count Bent his bed and tubs 
here the day before he came, and his servant Pepperl must tie him up 
every morning.' 

Some one just then knocked gently at the door. 'Come in!' cried 
Hamilton, and to his no small surprise Crescenz appeared in the doorway. 
She blushed, and so did he, and then he blushed because he had blushed ; 
and to conceal his annoyance he assumed a cold, haughty manner, and 
waited for her to speak. She stammered something about a reticule and 
pocket-handkerchief, as with the assistance of the chambermaid she moved 
his carpet-bag, and dbook hir cloak in every possible directitm. Nothing 
was to be found, and she was just about to leave the room when Hamilton 
perceived the lost property under his dressing-case. As he restored it, and 
held the door open for her to pass, he took advantage of the opportunity, 
and returned l^r former curtsey with an obeisance so xHofound that it 
amounted to mockery, and as such she felt it, too, for the colour mounted 
through the roots of her hair, sufi'using with deep red both neck and ears as 
she bent down her head, and hurried out of the room followed by the 
chambermaid. Hamiltcxi was so shocked at his rudeness that he felt 
greatly inclined to run after her and' apoloopse ; and had she been alone he 
would certainly have done so, for it directly occurred to him that she had 
come herself to seek her handkerchief in order to have an opportunity of 
explaining to him the cause of her sudden and extraordinary change of 
manner. This made him still more repent his puerile conduct, and wish 
he had spoken to her. He looked out of the window to see if he were 
likely to meet her should he perambulate the much-talked-of cloister, but 
instead of the rising moon, angry thunder-clouds were rapidly con voting 
the remaining twilight into darkest night. His hopes of a romantic inter- 
view and explanation were at an end : there was no chance of moonlight, 
and the acquaintance was much too new to think of a meeting in thunder 
and lightning ! The sapper-table seemed a more eligible place, and spurred 
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both by contrition and hunger, he determined to repair to it with all possible 
expedition. 

On leaving the small passage conducting to his room, he entered the long 
corridor which he had traversed with the landlady : on turning, however, 
as he thought to the staircase by which he had ascended, he suddenly 
found himself in a small but lofty chapel. It was too dark to see distinctly 
the decorations of the altar, but it seemed as if gilding had not been spared ; 
two small adjoining aparUnents he next examined, and then, completely 
forgetting whether he had entered from the right or left hand, he walked 
inquisitively forward until a broad, gloomy passage, brought liim to a 
corridor, which he instinctively felt to be the place where on moonlight 
nights one might perchance be disposed for romance. The doors opposite 
to him, placed close to each other, had probably belonged to cells ; over, 
each was a black-looking picture, portraits of the abbots, the faces and 
hands looking most ghastly in their indistinctness. A broad staircase was 
near, but fearing to lose his way completely he contented himself for the 
present with reconnoitering the garden and a lake from a sort of lobby 
window. Woods and mountains were in the distance, but every moment 
becoming less distinct : the oppressive calm had been succeeded by a wild 
wind which bent the trees in all directions and ruffled the surface of the 
water. Interested in the approaching thimder-storm, he stood at the 
window until his reverie was interrupted by the soimd of footsteps, voices* 
and the clapping of doors. He turned quickly from the window, walked 
to the end of the corridor, turned to the left, and entered a very narrow 
passage looking into a small quadrangular court, which seemed once to 
have been a garden ; it still x)ossessed a few trees, a fountain, and a luxu- 
riant growth of rank grass. He mounted a flight of stone-steps which 
brought him into the organ-loft, from whence he had a full view of the 
monastery church. The lamp which hung suspended before the altar threw 
fitful gleams of light on the objects in its immediate vicinity — all the rest 
was in shadow ; behind the organ was a sort of vaulted, unfinished room, 
containing nothing but a most clumsy apparatus for filling the bellows. 
Just as he was about to leave this uninteresting place two persons entered 
the adjoining loft : recognising the voice of his travelling companion, and 
perceiving that she was accompanied by her sister, he commenced a pre- 
cipitate retreat by another entrance than that next the organ : in his haste, 
however, he entangled his foot in the rope communicating with the belfry, 
so that his slightest movement might alarm the whole household. While 
endeavouring, as well as the darkness would permit, to extricate himself, 
he was compelled to become auditor of a conversation certainly not intended 
for his ears. 

' And you don't think him at all good looking?' asked Crescenz. ' I 
cannot say that his appearance particularly pleased me, but you know I 
only saw him eating his dinner ; he seemed, however, to have an uncom- 
monly good opinion of himself!' 

' At all events,' said Crescenz, ' it was very obliging of him to take us 
in his carriage. I am sure if you had travelled with him instead of me, 
you would think quite differently.' 

' Dear Crescenz, I have no doubt that he was agreeable, as you say so ; 
and I agree with you in thinking him very civil, and all that sort of thing, 
but you cannot force me to think hi*Ji handsome.' ' I did not say that I 
thoi^t him handsome,' cried Crescenz, deprecatingly. 
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* No ! Something very like it, then. Let me see, htun — a — ^most in- 
teresting person you ever saw ; brilliant dark eyes with long eye-lashes ; 
magnificent teeth, beautiful mouth, refined manners, and ever so much 
more ! Now, I think him an effeminate- looking, supercilious boy, and — ' 

* Oh, I might have foreseen,* cried Crescenz, interrupting her sister, * I 
might have foreseen that he would find no favour in your eyes, as he is not 
an officer with a long sword clattering at his side.' * Sword or no sword,* 
answered the other, laughing, ' he would not look like anything but an 
overgrown school-boy, perhaps a student, or-— or an embryo cUtaehe to an 
embassy.' 

Hamilton's blush of annoyance was concealed by the darkness. 

* I intended,' began Orescenz, hesitatingly, * I intended to have told you 
something, but you seem to be so prejudiced against him that — * 

* Prejudiced ! Not in the least. I do not think him particularly hand- 
some, &at's all.' 

* Well, you know T told you we talked a great deal during our journey, 
and — ^and a — in short, just as we reached Seon he said something about 
meeting me in the corridor by moonlight.' * Just what I should have 
expected from him !* cried the other, angrily. • How presuming on so 
short an acquaintance !' 

* He is an Englishman,* said Crescenz, apologetically ; ' and certainly did 
not mean anything wrong, for his manner did not change in the least when 
he saw mamma, while I was so dreadfully afraid she might observe — Oh, 
Hildegarde 1 What is that? Did you not hear something moving?' 

* I think I did ; let us listen.* A pause ensued. * It's only the thunder- 
storm, and ' — taking a long breath — * the ticking of the great clock.* 

* How like some one breathing heavily,* exclaimed Crescenz, anxiously. 

* And how dark it is 1 We can hardly find our way out,* said Hilde- 
garde. 

Hamilton did not venture to move ; they were so near him that he heard 
the hands feeling the way on the wall close to where he stood. One 
reached the narrow passage in safety, the other stumbled on the stairs ; 
and, as Hamilton unconsciously made a movement to assist her, the light- 
ning, which had once or twice enabled him to distinguish their figures, now 
rendered him for a moment visible. It was in vain he again drew back 
into his hiding-place. With a cry of terror Crescenz raised herself from 
the ground and rushed into her sister's arms, exclaiming, * 1 have seen him ! 
I have seen him ! He is here 1* 

« What I Who is here ?' * The Englishman ! The Englishman !* 
' Impossible 1 How can you be so foolish ? Come, come, let us leave 
this place.* 

* I saw him, and the lightning played upon his face, and he looked as if 
he were dead. I saw him, indeed I saw him !* cried Crescenz, sobbing 
frantically. • Crescenz, dear Crescenz I ' said her sister, vainly endea- 
vouring to calm her. 

Hamilton was inexpressibly shocked, and conceiving his actual presence 
would relieve her mind from the fear of having seen something supernatural, 
he came forward and explained, as well as he could, the cause of his being 
there. In the excess of his anxiety he seized her hand, called her Crescenz; 
and talked he knew not what nonsense. Her efforts to control her emotioi. 
were desperate. She forced a laugh, but the attempt ended in a scream, 
which echoed wildly through the building. 
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* Crefloenz, Cresoens I haFe you lost your senses ?' cried ker sister. ^ Ton 
will bring the whole house about us V 

Her words seemed likely to be rerified, for lights began to glimmer in 
all directions. 

' MAmm a will oome, and we may make up our minds to return to Munich 
to-morrow/ cned Hildegarde impatiently. 

Hamilton's situation now became uncomfortable ; it was, to say the least, 
not favourable for a first appearance among strangers, and tlie thought that 
' A. Z.* might be among them was so overpowering that he stood perfectly 
petrified, and still unconsciously holding Crescenz's hand. ' As to you, the 
Englishman,' continued Hilde^urde, angrily, ' your standing there can only 
increase our embairasBment. Begone 1 It is still possible for you to escape 
observation.' 

He turned mechanically towards the organ-loft. 

* Not there ! Not there !' she cried vehemently. * One would really 
think you a fool I' 

Boused by this somewhat uncivil observation, Hamilton asked, in about 
as gentle a tone of voice as her own, * Where the d — ^1 shall I go, then, 
mademoiselle ? You don't wish me to face all those lights, do you ?' 

' Go, go, go I' she cried with increased violence, and stamping the ground 
with her foot. ' You can cross the corridor before they reach the entrance 
to this passage.' 

He ran, crossed the jyassage, stumbled up two or three steps to a door, 
which charitably yielded to his hand, and afforded him a retreat into — the 
church — 'for there he was again. Now completely confused, and feeling as 
if under the infiuence of nightmare, he threw himself into a seat and 
covered his face with his hands. Steps and inquiring voices came nearer 
and nearer. He heard scolding, wondering, expostulating ; then all was 
quiet, and only Crescenz's subdued sobs reached his ear. All at once, to 
his no small dismay, the church became lighted ; some persons with candles 
were in the organ-loft opposite to him ; he could see them, however, in 
tolerable security, for his place of refuge proved to be the enclosed gallery 
formerly occupied by the monks. In the mean time the storm had increased, 
one flash of lightning was followed so immediately by thunder so loud that 
it seemed to ^ake the very foundations of the monastery. It served to 
disperse the assembly, for Hamilton heard soon after the retreating steps 
passing the door of the gallery, the opening and shutting of several doors, 
voices lost in the distance, and all was again still. He waited merely to 
assure himself that no one was in the way, and then cautiously commenced 
his retreat. A juvenile reminiscence made him smile as he now moved 
from his hiding-place ; he remembered the time when he had hoped his 
'new boots would creak,' and had even tampered with the boot-maker's 
apprentice when he had been so lucky as to have his measure taken with- 
out witnesses. And now, what would he not have given for a pair of slip- 
pers or anything but creaking boots ! He had scarcely made six strides on 
tiptoe when a door opened and a head protruded itself. He trusted to the 
darkness for concealment^ and leaned against the wall ; the head had no 
sooner disappeared than, seizing the favourable moment, he rushed into a 
dark passage and ran, unconscious whether he turned right or left, until he 
reached a large open window. He looked out and saw the traveller's little 
green carriage being pushed towards the coach-house. Here was a sort of 
compass to steer by ; his windows had the same aspect, ergo that door must 
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lead to his room. Before, however, he undertook another expedition, he 
thought it prudent to get a light. This caused a few minutes' delay ; and 
when he again sallied forth he seemed destined to he more fortunate. 
Hildegarde and her stepmother walked hefore him, as if to point the way. 
They disappeared at the end of the passage, and he quickeneid his steps in 
order to overtake them on the stairs. The latter was speaking loudly, it 
seemed in continuation of a previous discourse. ' You may rest assured 
that your father shall have a full account of the whole affair. Such a dis- 
graceful scene ! Count Zedwitz sent his servant to inquire what was the 
matter, and recommended immersion in cold water. A good ducking 
would have most effectually qiiieted Crescenz's nerves, and I i^U certainly 
try it next time. My health is not likely to he much benefited by a resi- 
dence here, if I have to act duenna to you and your sister I Bemember, 
I strictly forbid your walking in these passages after sunset in future. Bo 
you hear T * Yes, madame.' 

' As to Crescenz being so afraid of lightning, that's all nonsense ! I should 
like to know if all the young ladies at school scream in that manner when- 
ever they see a flash of lightning !' 

* The thunder was very loud, began Hildegarde, * and besides, you have 
not heard that she saw — ' 

* Well, well,' cried her mother, interrupting her, to Hamilton's great 
satisfaction, 'thunder or lightning — or both — there was no occasion for 
such a noise, and I give you warning that the very first time I have cause 
to be dissatisfied with you or your sister, back you shall go to schooL 
Health is my object at present, and every irritation of the nerves has been 
expressly forbidden by my medical adviser !' 

To this speech no answer was made, and Hamilton followed them at a 
distance into the supper-room. He had lost so much time in the orean- 
loft, that almost all the guests were already gone. The traveller, whose 
arrival he had witnessed, was in the act of lighting a cigar with which he 
immediately left the room. An elderly, red-faced, stout gentleman, with 
a tankard of beer beside him, he soon discovered to be Major Stultz — ^nor 
did it require much penetration to recognise Mr. Schmierer, the painter, 
in the emaciated sentimental-looking young man beside whom he seated 
himself. Hildegarde and her stepmother were nearly opposite ; the former, 
after bestowing on Hamilton a look which might appropriately have ac- 
companied a box on the ear, fixed her eyes on the table ; the latter bowed 
most graciously, and commenced an interesting conversation about the 
weather, the barometer, and her dislike to thunder-storms in general. 
When these topics had been completely exhausted, Hamilton hoped some- 
thing might be said of the present inmates of Seon, but a long and tiresome 
discussion on the merits of summer and winter-beer followed. Strauss's 
beer was delicious — ^Bock had been particularly good this year. * Bock,' 
cried Major Stultz, enthusiastically, ' Bock is better than champagne I 
Bock is — ^ Here he looked up with an impassioned air to the ceiling,, and 
kissed the two first fingers of his right hand, flourishing them in the air 
afterwards. Words, it seems, were inadequate to express the merits of this 
beverage. 

* Did you see that picture at the Kunstverein * in Munich, reprseenting 
a glass of foaming bock, with the usual accessaries of bread and radishes V 

* Society of Arts. 
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* Your father 1 Is it your father who has had the gout ?' * Yes, and I 
suspect my father is your correspondent, too. I really fear I am not the 
person you suppose me to be/ 

* What ! what do you mean ?* he cried, endeavouring to raise himself in 
his bed, and looking precisely like a writhing cadisworm. * I mean that 
I received a letter the day before yesterday, inviting me to come here ;^ 
the seal was a coronet, and it was signed A. Z. I arrived ; made inquiries, 
and too hastily, it seems, concluded that Count Zedwitz, or one of his 
family, had written to me. Your daughter confirmed me in my error by 
saying that you Had lately written to an Englishman in Munich, and wished 
very much to see him.' 

* Hum, ha ! — ^very odd !' murmured the Count, fixing his eyes sharply 
on Hamilton. * May I ask your name ?' * Hamilton,' replied the 
Englishman, with |an ill-concealed attempt to repress an inclination to 
laugh. 

* I have not the honour of knowing any one of that name,' said the 
Count, endeavouring, as well as his blankets would permit him, to look 
dignified. * I am surprised, sir, you did not perceive the mistake sooner I' 

* So am I,' replied Hamilton, his rising colour betraying the embarrass- 
ment he endeavoured to conceal ;— * but every moment some remark of 
yours made me doubt again ; besides,' he added, moving towards the door, 
' I must confess, I wished to hear something of this water cure, which is 
quite new to me : I never heard of it until yesterday. However, I am 
extremely sorry for having thus forced myself upon your acquaintance, and 
can only regret that my correspondent has not written his name in full : 
from these initials, it seems, I have but a small chance of discovering the 
writer !' 

* I don't know that,' cried Count Zedwitz, suddenly changing his 
manner : ' it is by no means improbable that the letter is from Baron Z. ; 
his wife is an English woman, — I should recommend your seeing them 
before you give up your search. And — and — * he added, hesitatingly, * as you 
seem interested on the subject of Hydropathy, I shall have great pleasure 
in lending you some books, and giving you every information in my power 
About Priessnitz and Graefenberg. In the mean time look over this little 
work — ^it is not necessary to be a physician to understand it. You will 
Und here a description of Graefenberg, the establishment of Priessnitz, who 
discovered this most rational mode of curing all diseases ; and I doubt not 
you will soon be convinced of the uselessness of physicians and apothecaries, 
«nd place, as I do, all your reliance on cold water : — ^read what is said 
about perspirations, cold water drinking, and bathing : read and jud^e for 
yourself. I shall see you at dinner time.' 

Hamilton received the book with expressions of gratitude, which were 
TCally sincere. The happy termination of his interview made him feel that 
he had gained an acquaintance who might perhaps turn into a friend if he 
^ubmitt^d to the ordeal by water. 



CHAPTER in. 

A. Z, 

As Hamilton was on his way to his room to procure his credentials, viz., 
A. Z.'s letter, he chanced to meet one of the chambermaids, who offered to 
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Kis companions, tbat be was actoally sorry wheoa they reached SeOn, 
though the walk had been long, and it was so late that the guests were 
assembling for supper. 

' Where are my girls? Are they not yet returned?' asked Madame 
Eosenberg. 

No one had seen them. 

' They were with me the whole morning,' she continued, 'and only went 
out half-an-hour ago to the church at the other side of the water. Per* 
haps Mr. Hamilton will be so kind as to call them to supper.' 

' Let me go with you,' cried young Zedwitz, starting from his chair. 

* Thank you — ^I can find them wi&out your assistance,' he replied, and 
then added, maliciously laughing, * I know you hate been lounging about 
this little lake all day, my good fellow, and must be as tired of it as a 
sentinel of his post* 

Zedwitz laughed too; but ho was not so easily put off. He took 
Hamilton's arm, and they sallied forth together. 
' You were long on guard to-day, Zedwit2s — ^from dinner*time tmtil now !' 

* How did you like being caught to drive away the cows? I saw 
you being led off.' ' At first I did not like it at all — afterwards 
very much. I haye taken a great fancy to your mother— «till more to 
your sister.' 

* My sister is the dearest little soul in the world. If you but knew her 
as well as I do ! I am very sorry she is to be married so 8oon-*-her loss 
will to me be irreparable, and our house so intolerably dull without her, 
that I shall be under the necessity of choosing a wife with as little delay as 
possible.' 

* Tour mother told me she expects you will make a most desirable 
marriage.' ' With my ugly face ? That is not very probable.' 

* I understood from the Countess that you, as well as your sister, were 
already engaged.' • By no means— certainly not,' cried Zedwitz, with a 
vehemence incomprehensible to Hamilton; 'joining hands for the purpose 
of joining estates is not at all to my taste.' 

* I should suppose not,' observed HamUton, carelessly, and a long pause 
ensued. At length Zedwitz observed abruptly, * My parents are anxious 
ibr me to quit the army and marry ; and yet I am quite convinced that 
when J propose doing so, they will object to the person I have chosen. In 
spite of my ugliness, or rather, perhaps, on account of it, personal beauty 
has a value in my eyes beyond what it deserves. I could not marry an 
ugly woman — could you ?* * I have never thought much on the subject,' 
replied Hamilton, laughing. * My parents have strictly forbidden all such 
thoughts on my part for £e next ten years at least.' 

They now began to cross the shallow part of the Seon lake, on a long^ 
narrow, wooden bridge — so narrow that it was inconvenient for more than 
two persons to walk abreast. When they had reached the slope leading up to 
the church on the other side, Hamilton suddenly stopped, and asked Count 
Zedwitz what 'Hildegarde had said to him at dinner, which had so 
effectually silenced him T * She told me not to sp^ to her, as she 
could not answer me.' 

* Was that all ?' * Yes ; but she gave me wme hope that she would 
tell me why on some future occasion, and I was satisfied.' 

' There is some mystery in the fiamily I . Don't you think soP asked 
Hamilton. 
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* I am quite ooaruieed of lU Thaie poor guk imbi Tery unbappily^ 
attaated. I really pity them)* 

' I boUi pity and admire tiiem,* cried HamiltQii ; ' and, jnoieoTer, I am-. 
eKoeadingly aiuuou$ to find cnJL thiscsame mystery. Letua atart fais^ and 
see who will first obtain information.' ' Agreed.' 

' My chances are but small,' observed Hunilton; 'witii me both the 
yomi^ ladies are shy, and I o^elf am still .move bqI' * You shy V ex- 
daimed Zedwita, laughing. 

' What ! you don't lielwve me ! yon mnst ha«re observed hoiw I blush 
for the merest tcifle !' ' Oh, yes — you .blush, but it seems to he eonsti- 
ttttional, however, ios I ae^er saw any one of your .age ao self-poasessed.' 

« My dear County yon quite mistake my Qhacaotec, J asame yoa; ii is a 
sort of anomaly— a miitture of modesty and aasufaiice-**-^' '* Aasoranae, 
perhaps — sometimes — the modesty I have never observed.' fie stopped, 
and ^pointed to the^two aiaters, who wese silting on the trank of a prostrate 
tree in a neighbouring field, their .hands dialed firmly together, and each 
sepamtely e::dbibtting a picture of* grief which, mdependent of the youth and 
biAuty of the momsiers, was interesting &xin. the diffeBence of its expres- 
sion. Orsscenz seemed quite, subdued bytexcestive sorrow,, her whole form 
diooped, and she wept in silenee, t^ taavB oeursiitg eaoh other ov^ her 
youthful cheeks unrestrainedly. Hildegarde held a letter tightly pressed 
in her hacid, and IcSi&ed upwsids. She mi^ have been praying; but it 
seemed to Hamilton as if the eyes lemained upturned to prevent t£.e fiilling. 
of the teats which had gathned in the underlidfr— an occasional almoBt 
impeiceptible movBmeutof ithe comers. of the mouthi and an evident diffi*- 
culty in swallowing, confirmed this idea. 

* Hamilton, Id^us xotum /towards the lake; it would be cruel to take 
them by surprise. We must talk loud, or in some way /give them notices 
of our approach.' B)e tuz&ed away > as he spoke, and so effectually did ^e 
putihis intentions in practice, that when tibey again approached the sisters, 
they were walking appazently unconcernedly towards the church, and on 
hearing that they were expected to supper, quietly led the way to the. 
wooden bridge. Zedwitss.«nd Hamilton now commezioed manceuvriug ; but 
as their intentions worn similar, and the object not \to engage the same 
person, they were aimosttimmedial^y- successful. Zedwitz seemed, indeed, 
at first determined that Hamilton should lead tib» way with Crescenz ; but 
the latter soon gave, him to understand that Ihat would never answer, and 
after a £bw fipowns, and [shrugs, and shoves, he ioUowed Hildegarde, who 
was already on the bridge. 

Hamilton approached Crescenz, and whispered hurriedly, ''What is the 
matter ? Why are you so unhappy ? What on earth has ocoarred during 
my absence fixim Seon ?' *Kotiiing, nothing! . Nothing .has occurred 
which can in.aity way .interest you,' she replied, walking quickly, on. 

' You are unkind, 'mademoiselle,' said Hamilton, skiwly and reproachr- 
fiilly-*-' '.unnecessarily unkind; &om the commenoemient of our acquaint*- 
imce, short as it.has been, I have ielt the greatest interastan.fdl that con- 
cerns you. I see you unhappy— «wish to c^er anyMConaolatioii in my power 
— and amj treated with disdain.' * I did not mean .to treat you witia. 
disdain,' said Oreseenz, . soltenui g,. and • walking more slowly. 

' Your sister is not so cruel to Count Zedwitz.' .iuj&cl^ they were jtnfe 
Iheu speaking rather earnestly. fHm had great ^eot. 

* "Wbat do you wish to know?' she asked, gently. 
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*• t wieAk io IsiuMV'&e oJEnise of joxa imlMppiiiesg, I wish t» know why yon 
avmd me.' 

* That I cannot tell yoa so easfly I Tou will hear perhap8y»-4)Qt yon 
will not understand what — ^that is — ^how — ^I mean "to say why I coald not 
refdfie. I — I cannot tell yon,' she cried, barsting iilto tears, and walking 
on so qnickly, that she had nearly reached her sister before HamUton ooall 
say in a whisper, * To-night, at the foot of the bread sturcase leading to 
the cloisters — ^may I espeet you ? * No, no, nof I* 

* Hiere will be moonlight ; at nine o'clock I eholl ba ihsre.* * Oh, 
no J— not for- the world I * 

' The staircase is quite close to your room ; grant me but flm mhrntesonly/ 

Her sister looked round, and to pieTent ftuiiier disoosaion, be added, 
urgently, but looking at tiie same time with afifooted unoonesm across tiia 
lake, — 

■* You mtt9^ come, or I shall spend the whale ni^t in the cloisters 
waiting for you.' 

It wws in Taki she now endcarouied to refdse, he was deaf tD-al excossa, 
and walked purposely so near her sister, that shewaa obliged to give up 
the attempt. 

Before tiney entered the honae, Zedwita wMsparedJ titanphantly, 'I 
shall know dU to-morrow morning.' 

' And I to-night,' replied fiamihon. 

* What ? when ? how ? where ?' * That h my: affidr, not yoars.* 
' I shall find out, you may depend upon it.' 

^ I defy you,' cried Hamilton, laughing; but the nazt moment heartily 
regretting his foolish boast, he thought for a moment of telling him hui 
purpose, but the fear of compromising Orescenz, detened him, and soon 
afb^rwards perceiving him earnestly engaged in conversation witii Hilde* 
garde, he hoped he would forget all about the matter. 

After supper, Madame Kosenberg, as usual, produced her knitting, and 
Hamilton began a listless eort of oonyersation wiKh her, which lasted until 
her daughter had left the room ; it suddenly, however, took a turn, which 
rendered it to Hamilton interesting in the extreme. She had, according to 
her own account, a most particular fancy far all Englitiimen. They were 
such agreeable companions; gave no trouble at all; ahe had reason to 
know, f(»* she had had Englishmen lodging in her house for the last three 
years. Bhe had two famished rooms, which cihe alwi^s let, and from 
experience she now knew that Englishmen were in every respect desirable 
lodgers I Need it be said, that ' on this hint,' Hamilton had spoken, and 
that in a very short time an arrangement for board md lodging was con- 
cluded to their mutual satisfaction. "U was tiien 'that she launehed into 
praises of his nation, ending with the remark, that nothing woald induce 
her, now that her step-daughters were at home, to recfeive any but English- 
men under her roof. * They were accustomed to domestic life, to femalt ' 
society, and did not think it necessary to talk nonsense to every girl with 
whom they happened to be five minutes alone. Did he know Mr. Bmyth Jf 

Hamilton believed 'he knew two or three Smitftis. 

* I mean a Mr. Howard Seymour Bmyth.' 

* No ;' Hamilton knew^more Eowaids and SeymoQRiy'ihan Smiths, ha 
was happy in the consciousness. 

* Perhaps you know Captain Black f 

' I have not the pleasure of his acquaintance.' 
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' He was a moet deliditfiil person ; lodoed with ti^ laat year ; db^dy 
however, at Havard's taSe cThote. Tou will be the first who hus actually 
beoome a member of the &mily, as I may say. I wonder what Rosenberg 
wUl think of the arrangement. 

' May I beg of you to write to him to-morrow on the subject^ as I have 
already given a sort of oommission to the Banmess Z and — * 

* Oh, dear 1 there's no necessity for writing ; I always arrange these 
things alone ; you have nothing whavever to do with him I' 

* In thAt case I may consiaer the affair as arran^,' said Hamilton, 
rising and going towards the side-table for his candle. She rose too, and 
they ascended die stairs together. 

' I shall do every thmg in my power to make you feel comfortable and at 
home in our house,' she said, when wishing him good night. 

As he entered his room, the great clock struck nine. He placed with 
•ome natural trepidation his candle behind the stove, and locked his door 
carefully, to prevent Zedwitz, should he come, from ascertaining whether 
he were there or not. ' He will think, perhaps, that I am in bed and 
asleep if he get no answer,' was his wise reflection as he dropped the key 
into his pocket and commenced walking on tiptoe towards the place of 
appointment. A few moments' thought convinced him that there was no 
necessity whatever for concealment, until he had reached the lower passages, 
where tiiere were flower-stands, gardening tools, old doors, casks, and all 
sorts of lumber heiaped up, ts if on purpose to make places of retreat for 
gentlemen in his situation. He ensconced himself behind a capacious 
beer barrel, and waited patiently until he heard a step on the stairs: 
keeping carefully in the dark, he whispered, ' I am here, give me your 
hand.' But no hand was given ; on the contrary, a scampering up stairs, 
three or four steps at a time, ensued, which was at first perfectly incom- 
prehensible. Hamilton afterwards supposed that Grescenz had heard 
some noise in the corridor, and must wait for a better opportunity. Again 
he placed himself behind the friendly cask, and waited upwards of half* 
an-hour. At the end of that time, an odd rustling noise among the lumber 
made him start, but muttering the word ' rats,' he flung an old rake in the 
direction from whence it came, and all was still again. It had become so 
much darker, that he now took up his post near the staircase, and soon 
after, Grescenz appeared, looking timidly down into the obscurity. ' I am 
here, do not be afraid ; there is no one near,' cried Hamilton, softly ad- 
vancing towards her. 

* I have only come— to say — that — ^that I cannot come.' 

Hamilton in vain endeavoured to repress a smile. * Well, come down 
the stairs and at least tell me why ?' 

She descended a few steps, 

' Well, why ?' * Because I have not courage ; I am always afraid in 
the dark.' 

< But it is not dark in the cloisters, there is the most beautiful moonlight 
imaginable ! Gome.' 

* Would not to-morro:w at six o'clock, in the garden, do as well ?' * I 
cannot hear you,' answered Hamilton, becoming suddenly deaf ; ' and you 
IsAd better not' apeak too distinctly, as you may be heard by some one 
crossing the passage.' 

' To-morrow morning in the garden,* she softly repeated, descending close 
to where he stood* 
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* I bare been "waiiing nearly an hour 1' was the answer which he gave, 
in order to change her Sionghts. 

' I could not help it : Hildegarde has only just fallen asleep.' 

' We must not remain here, or we shall certainly be overheard. Gome/ 
he whispered, drawing her arm within his. ' I cannot— I cannot — to- 
morrow before breakfiast, or when you will ; but not now. Let me go ! 
oh, let me go !' 

And he would have let her go ; but the thoughts of Zedwitz's raillery 
made him resolute. His first thought was to carry her off, but that appear- 
ing too strong a nleasure, he contented himself with holing her hand fast 
while pouring forth a volley of reproaches. 

' A«d now,* he concluded, with an affectation of reasoning : * Now that 
you are so far, why retreat ? Every one is in bed ; no human being in 
the cloisters. I ask but five minutes ; but I would speak with you alone 
— ^unrestrained.' 

And while he was speaking he had contrived to make her move along 
the passage. A moment after they had reached the quadrangle, and stood 
in silent admiration of the calm seclusion of the spot. The edio of their 
footsteps was the only sound they heard ; and the bright moonbeams not 
only lighted the monuments erected against thp wall, but rendered almost 
legible the epitaphs of those whose tombstones composed the pavement. - 

He led Crescenz to a seat near the monument of the founder of the 
monastery, Count Aribo, and waited for her to speak ; she had, however^ 
no inclination to begin, but sat in a deep reverie, looking fixedly on the 
ground ; and, as it seemed, more inclined to be sentimental than com- 
municative. 

Hamilton, more conscious than she was of the impropriety of her situa- 
tion, and fearing that they might be seen by some of the servants, at length 
exclaimed with some impatience, — ' Do not let us lose these precious 
moments, but tell me at once what hasoccuned.' 

Crescenz became agitated, covered her face with her hands, but remained 
silent. 

' For heaven's sake tell me what is the matter ?' ' I am very, very 
unhappy V sobbed the poor girl. 

* But why ? why are you unhappy ? * Because I — ^I am going to be 
married 1' 

* Married! — To whom are you going to be married P * To— to- 
Major Stultz.' 

* Major Stultz ! Why this must be a very sudden business, indeed. 
Before I left Seon he seemed much more inclined to marry your sister than 
you !' ' Oh, of course he would rather have married Hildegarde, because 
she is so much cleverer and handsomer than I am; but she would not listen 
to him, and called him an old fool 1' 

* I admire her candour,' said Hamilton. * And then she got into a 
passion when he persevered, and slapped him on the mouth.' 

* Slapped him on the mouth 1' * Yes, when he attempted to kiss her 
hand ; at least he savs so ; and Hildegarde thinks it may be true, as she 
was angry and struggled very hard to release her hand. He told mamma 
that he would not marry her now if she were ten times handsomer and a 
princess into the bargain 1' 

*• She seems of rather a passionate temperament.' ' Passionate I yes, 
she sometimes gets into a passion, but it is soon over, and then she can be 
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10 land to those ^e loves ! No one knows her so well as I do, exeeptixig, 
perhaps, papa, and he says if ehe were not passioiiats she would he fcMilt- 
less : with mo die is nesrer in a paasien.' 

* Pethaps because yoa yield implicit obedimce to all her oommands ? 
Bat tell me why £d not you follow her example, and refiase Major Stultz 
if yon did not like him ?' ' flDs'did not ask me, he spoke to mamma, 
and wrote to papa; and when all was arranged I had not courage to refuse ; 
and he is fortyngix years old, and I shall not be sixteen, nntil next year !' 

* '* Tb&t is a considerable disparity, certainly.' ' I should not mind t2ie 
thirty years so much if his &ce were not so red and his Ifigvre so stout. I 
hate red-faced stout men T 

* If he could change his appearance to please you, I have no dotbt he 
would' do so,' obserrea Hamilton, smiling. 

^ Hildegarde also dislikes red-&ced men,' she added, pettishly. 

< Whatever Hildegarde says must be right, of course,' said Hamilton, 
inmically ; ' but I have notdiscov^eced that she <MslikeftCk)unt Zedwitz,.aiid 
he rather Qomes under the denominartion red-fiioed.' 

* Hildegande says Count Zedwitz is very agrsealde, aad not ia liie least 
presuming.* 

^ And who does she soy i§ presnmiDg, if I may ask ?' 

* She says you are— or would' be, if you were aUowed.' 

' I think she is wrong. And were she to meet Zedwitz here alone-^* 

* Hildegarde would never do such a thing^-neverl: And I ought not to 
have come, eitlier,' she cried; starting from her seat and looking anxiously 
round. Then, laying her hand heavily on; hia arm, and straining hec eyes 
as if to see something more distinctly, she asked, in a scarcdy audible 
voice, * What is that?* * What ?— I see nothing.' 

* Theref there^— in the corner! The moon is shining on it now^—that 
figure !" 

' Oh, that is a stone figure— « monumfint, or something of that sort. 
Let us go and look at it.' 

* Not for the universe — I saw it move.' 

* Ytou fancied it moved ; one can imagine all sorts of things by moon- 
light. Will you remain here, and let me examine it ?' 

' Ohj no— you must not leave me !. I — ^I think it may be something un- 
earthly. Oh, why did I come here ? — ^why did I come here P 

' Bon't be unneoessarily alarmed, I am convinced it is nothing but — ' 

^ There, there — ^it moved again 1' She grasped his arm and hid her face 
on hi» shoulder. 

' Come,' said. Hamilton, encouragingly ; ' let me take you to yourioom 
— ^to your sister.' 

She trembled violently, but endeavoured to walk. The figum, however, 
seemed to possess the power of fascination^-Hshe would or. could not cemove 
her eyes fiaom it ; and though Hamilton assured her he remembered having 
seen it by daylight, and at first TeaUy thou^t so, he was soon unpleasantly 
convinced of his error. They saw the outline move and more distinctly 
every moment, could even distinguish the large folds of the dmpery in the 
moonlight, ij^unilton tried to hurry her forward. ; but at that moment the 
figure, slowly and stiffly raising an arm,, pointed threateningly towards 
them. This was the acme, Crescenz clung to him in an agony of terror ; 
and while Hamilton whispered to her, ' For heaven's sake not to scream — 
4o think of the consequences were she to be discovered,' she writhed, as if 
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in Strong oofiLVulBions, gasped frightftilly once ct twice fbs l»:daili, aAd theft 
sank on his ann perfectly insensiUei. 

Shocked beyond measure, but now convinced that some one bad been 
amusing Himself at tbeit expense, Hatmltcoi called oiit angrilyy 'Cease your 
mummeries, wboever you^ are — and see what you have dene !' 

The moonlight fell oh Giesdenfl'd MiiBlesB form while he spok^, ntn^ in a 
moment Count Zed\yitz stood beside him. He endeavoored toelcmil^te 
himself by vowh^ iks^ he had no idiea of playiag ghost iffbetk ko' bad fol- 
lowed them. ^ 

' I don't care what you intended,' cried Hamilton, still more angrily ; ^bot 
I wish, at least, yea bacl spared this poor girl such unnecessary terror:^ 

*' I did not think of the oenee<|U€taceiS. It was very fooli8h---it was vety 
wrong, if you will. But you must not think I was a listenet ; I declare 
most solemnly 1 did not hear one word of youir ocmveraation.' 

' The whole world might have beard rt !' cried Bafidilton, impatiendy 
shaking ofiT the hand which Zedwltz had placed on his i^ioulder ; ' ^e wh<^e 
world might have heaa^ it. But, whait is to be done now ? she showe no 
sign of life, and is- as cold as a stone. Perhaps yon have killed her I' 

* Oh, no, she has only fiiinted ; let soe go fbr a glass of wariier.^ 

' Are you mad?* crieii Bamiltoiv, detaining hixn forcibly ; * no one must 
ever know that she has been here m^ me — ^with us. Let us take her to 
her sister ; she will never betray her, and will know best wJdat means to 
employ for her recovery.' 

And between them tiiey carried Cr^scenz along the passage and up the 
stairs. Fortunately, the first door led to her room, and Hamilton desired 
^edwitz to knock gently, lest other people in the neighbouring rooms mfght 
be awakened. But it was in vain he knocked ; Hildegarde seemed to be 
enjoying what is called a ' wholesome sleep ;' and at length, finding their 
efibrts fruitless, 2edwrtK vt)lnnteersd to go in and waken ^H 

Hamilton heard the sleepy voice change into a tone of alaitn, the an:!doiis 
questions, and finally a request' that He would lea^e the room. He cfid so, 
and in less than a minute Hildegarde opened the door in a state of great 
agitation. While Hamilton laid Crescenz on- the bed, Zedy^n sttrack a 
light, and Hildegarde' l^ien asked him earnestly to tett her what had 
happened. 

* My odious cloak has been the ooase of all,' he ans^eited^ eifteirely ; 
* she saw me standing in the moonlight, aod thought I was a ghost.' 

' Saw you standing in the mooidi^ ? — when ? — ^where ? Ok, go away, 
botii of you,' i^e cried, vehemently) as. the candle lighted her sister's pale 
features ; * go away, and leave me alone wtth Crescenz.* 

They left the room and* walked towards one of the windot?s looking 
into the quadrangle. After some delay Hildegarde appeared, and a dialogue 
€nsued which Hatoiillon tbought unttecessarily long^ ae he was^not abl'e to 
bear what was said ; the moment, however that he approaehed the speaikers 
the door was closed, and he WaS' left to make his inquiries of 2edwitE. 

* Hew is she ?' * Better, or quite well, I forget which ; she ftinci«d at 
first that she bad been dreaming, but now she knows the contrary.' 

' Hum I 1^0 doubt yoTt exaggeraited ^endidly when explaining to 
HildegMde Just now f * Not 1 1 I was thii&ing the whole time of thait 
bewitching little nightcap,, and. how lovely she looked in it.' 

' Pbhaw I if yon have any fancy fbr such cape, I recomtncnd you to go 
to Londwi. In any street you plwise, and at any hour, you can see '^*'^^- 
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ft-dozen such caps on as many Bavarian girls, whose employment is to 
scream " buy a Inoom," and who are jnst &e most good-for-nothing crea- 
tures in the world 1* 

* And how do you know that they are Bavarians ? I think it much 
more probable tbat they are Dutdi girls.' ' In London people call them 
Bavarians ; and I must confess they never interested me sufficiently to 
indnoe me to make inquiries.' 

* Very likely ; but when I tell you that Bavarians do not lightly forsake 
their country ; that they are seldom so poor as not to have enough to live 
upon— our marriace laws provide against that ; that London is a long way 
^m Bavaria, and the steam-packets make it an easy matter for Dutch 
girls to transport themselves there ; you wiU also think with me, that they 
are more probably Dutch than Bavarian I' 

* How warmly you defend your countrywomen and their hideous caps^' 
cried Hamilton, laughing ; ' but really,' he added, opening the door of his 
room, before which they stood, ' really the matter is not worth a dispute. 
The girls are Dutch, if you will have it so, but the caps are ugly, say 
what you will.' ' It depends so entirely on the wearer of the cap ! For 
instance, tp-night I thought that cap the most becoming thing I ever saw 1' 

' Perhaps you also prefer one foot in a slipper and the other bare.' 

* What do you mean ? * I mean that the fair Hildegarde could only 
find one slipper in the dark, and patted about with her bare foot^ as if it 
were the most comfortable thing possible I' 

* I did not look at her feet ; but even if I had, I should only have 
admired her forgetfulness of self in her anxiety about her sister.' 

* You are right, Zedwitz,' cried Hamilton with unusual warmth, ' quite 
right; and thou^ I will not — cannot say that I think the night-cap 
pretty, I must acknowledge that I admired Hildegarde to-ni^t more than 
any one I ever saw. She is superlatively handsome, and it is the greater 
pity that she is such a devil 1' 

* A devil ! Are you raving ?' * Not a bit of it. I advise you to take 
caie how you make advances to her ; she ydll slap you on the mouth for 
the slightest misdemeanour.' 

* Slap me on the mouth !' ' Not the smallest doubt of it. She 
buffeted poor Major Stultz when he innocently made her a proposal of 
marriage, until his face from deep red turned to the richest purple. 

* Nay, now I know you are mventing — ^joking.' * Not so much as 
you thmk, I assure you. Her sister is my authority. She softened the 
i^ital in some degree, it is true, by saying that Hild^arde was not often 
in a passion, and never with her,* I 

Zedwitz seated himself at the table, drummed on it with his fingers, and j 

looked at Hamilton, as if he expected to hear more. 

* Perhaps, after all,' said Hamilton, * she is only a little hot-tempered. ) 
I have heaid it asserted that passionate people were always good-hearted — ■ 
in fact, most amiable, when not actually in a passion I' 

*Who would have imagined that?' said Zedwitz thoughtfully, 'and 
with such an angel's face !' ' Never trust an angel's face 1' cried Hamilton, 
laughing. * My brother John, who understands such things, says that 
angelic-looking women are very often devils, and if not, they are bores ; 
and of the two I prefer a devil to a bore, any day— even for a wife !' 

Zedwitz rubbed )iis hand across his forehead, and looked dissatisfied. 

* So you think her ill-tempered ?' he observed. * I cannot exactly say 
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iU-tempered ; bat I have already seen her in something very nearly 
approaching to a passion.' 

' Ton 1 — ^where ?' ' No matter ; but she called me a fool, and stamped 
with her foot until I actually ran away from her I' 

' I dare say you had provoked her past endurance ; and I have now had 
an opportunity of judging how shy and modest you are. Not that I mean 
to blame you for supporting Crescent as you did to-night in the cloisters. 
You saved her, no doubt, from a severe fall, but you took very remarkably 
good care of her.' * It was very natural that Crescenz should cling to 
me when she was frightened,' said Hamilton, seriously ; ' and equally 
natural that I should endeavour to protect her.' 

* Oh, it was altogether extremely natural, only don't talk any more 
nonsense about being shy. You were anything but shy at the foot of 
the staircase '*— 

. *Were you there, too?* * Not very distant from you, disguised 
as a rat.' 

' If I had managed to hit you with the rake, all this scene would have 
Ipeen avoided.' < Perhaps : but do you know that you invited me your- 
self to come. I did not know where you were until you said in the most 
insinuating manner, " I am here — give me your hand I" ' 

^ So, you were the person who scampered up the stairs ?' ' Yes, and 
scampered down at the other side, and found another way into the 
passage.' ^ 

' Well, I hope I shall not renudn long in your debt, that's all.' 

* Oh, your anger is over for this time, I hope. Bather let us now swear 
an eternal friendship. The thing is possible as we are not rivals.' 

' Perhaps we may be, though — I rather took a fancy to Hildegarde 
to-night. Crescenz is almost too childish.' 

* You are not serious, I hope ?' cried Zedwitz, with what Hamilton 
imagined an afifectation of alarm. * I really don't know whether I am 
or not. I am only trying to get up a sort of flirtation, to make the time 
pass agreeably while I am studying German ; for that purpose, in fact, one 
sister is as good as the other : indeed, Crescenz suits me, perhaps, better, 
because the affair will have a respectable termination when she marries 
Major Stultz.' 

* Is she to marry Major Stultz ?' 

^ So, Hildegarde has not even told you that ?' * Not a word.' 
' Well, let us open the window and smoke a couple of cigars in the 
moonlight, and you shall hear all about it, and have a full and true account 
of the boxing-match between Hildegarde and the gallant major.' 



CHAPTER Vn. 

AN EXGUBSION, AND BETUBN TO THE SECULABISISD GLOISTEBS. 

Madame Eosenbebg 'wondered' unceasingly the next morning why 
Crescenz was not well enough to appear at breakfast. Zedwitz looked at 
Hamilton, and Hamilton looked at Zedwitz, and then they both looked at 
Hildegarde, whose eyes were fixed on the ground, leaving nothing but the 
long eyelashes, which rested on her cheek, visible. About the comers of 
her mouth played an expression which it was impossible to define — ^but it 
seemed that Zedwitz was able to interpret it to his own advantage, for he 
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apotod Msuelf beside her, and be^Mi ft cmTenntioii in Ihe rwy easiefll 
maimer possible. Major Stultz was fully occapied with, a monstrous editioft 
of a meeradiaiiB pipe, and HemiHon tnined to Madame Boeenherg, who 
showed every disposition to be friendly and oonfidentiaL Prom sundry 
winks and witticisms wUeh she eschanged with Majer StuUe, Hamilton 
perceived that she wished to excite his curiosity, andlooged to tdl him of 
Oreseenz's «agagement. But he pnelepded stupidity, and cwefolly aroided 
aU leading questions. Snddenly it ooeuned to him to propose a party to 
the Ohiem Ifdce ^bt next day, and he was immediately wwmiy seconded 
by Zedwits. Major Stultz took his pipe from bis mouth -to say that the 
weather was so warm they might expect a thundenstorai, which on thai 
lake woald he dangerous. Madame Rosenberg, with a few wise nods, 
dhserved that, * under existing dreamstanoes/ &e thon^t that Cresoens 
might be allowed a little amusement ; and the party was decided npon« 
Hamilton toek Zedwitz aside, and asked him if he oould not persuade his 
mother and sister to join them. 

' My dear fellow,' was his answer, 'nothing in the w«ld would induce 
my mother or sister to go with these peoj^' 'These people 1 Why^ 
are they not respectable f 

' Respectable! oh, perfectly. Ceme,jden't ploy innooence and force me 
to explain what you nnderstand as ireH as I do. The two girls are trea- 
Stties, and would be presentable sauyvf^Msre if €hey had bat a '* Van " before 
their name ; but their stepmother is vulgarity personified, and Ma|Oir 
Stultz, yoa know, was a common «oldier T * I hnow nothing at all about 
Major StultE, excepting that he is a radv&ced, joUy-looking, elderly man. 
He must bare distiagnished hims^ during the war, at he could not have 
obtained his present rank/ 

' Yes, his personal bravery is undoubted ; he was also anaxcellent officer 
•»-<OT6Bed with wcounds — made the campaign in Russia, and (was one of tho 
few Bavarians who Tetomed home to relaie the horrons of the letreat. I 
advise you, however, to avcnd the sabgeot when he is present, as he is jrather 
ditfiise upon it. Has brother, a Nurember^r tradesman, died about six 
months ago, and left him a good deal of money ; his wounds aiforded lum 
a good excuse for.Tetiring from the service, and applying for a pension, and 
he told me, honestly, that he has been looking for a wife ever anoe, as he 
does not know what to do with himself:' *The idea of taking Hilde- 
garde to wife, in order to dispd ewauif wasia proof of gieat diseemment," 
observed Hamilton, ironically. 

* Bather say, most unpardonfible efiteniery,' replied Zedwitz, growing 
very red. . ' A man of his discrimination,' continued Hamilton, pro^ 
voMngly, * must be aware that Crescenz is but a bad substitute for her 
sister. Hildegarde, too, would have suited him much better ; she would 
have kept him in order by — ^ Here he waved his hand significantly. 

* How you harp on that subject, Hamilton !* 'I shall never mention 
it again, if it distress you. I was Teally not aware-—* 

' Pshl^w !' he exelaimed, impatiently, turning away. 

' As to Crescenz, poor girl,' continued Hamilton, * I really pity heTi, 
Such a fearful difference of age and peison makes it an odious sacrifice 1' 

' Not so much as you think, perhaps,' said Zedwitz, quietly ; ' Stultz iB- 
a good-hearted man, and will let her do whatever she pleases. You will 
see how soon she will be satisfied with her lot in life 1 pedi^s even hefore^ 
'^er marriage 1' 



'* It is :at Unfit 'to be hoped «o,' obnnrved HamiltQii, drilgr. ' The 
irwuMmu Trttl soon oocapy her mhid completely, and while ^chibitiiig it tie 
her -friends and receiving their ceogEBtulaiiions, she will leam^to like the 
eaase of aU the pieparations, and end, peihaps, "by fiinoying herself a sin'* 
galarly iortunate person !' 

Oresoenz enteNd the gavden while Hiej were speaking, and blushed 
deeply as she (passed iJiem. iiamilton fislt the bloodlmaiint to his temples^ 
and turned away that Zedwitz might not- observe it, 

' Thie is the beginning of the eomedy,' cried the latter, after a moment's 
pome, touching Hamilton's ann, to joaake him lock round. He tiirded» 
and, through tiie foliage of the arbour, saw M^or Stults.clasping a massive 
gold braoelet on Grescenz's arm. -She appeared for a moment embarrassed 
and shy— 4hen played with a padlock or heart, or some sudbt thing which 
dangled horn the bracelet, and 'finally she locked up at him, and-^smiled. 

' She is>a ihoioughbied coquette!' exolaimed HamiUon, indignantly. 
' Zcdwitz, I thretw down the ganntlet and enter the list as your^rival. I 
pnfer running thechaneetof occasional chastisement from the fair hands of 
Hiklegardfi, to having anything more to do witii such ausilly, vain creatuie 
as this Qrescenz seems to be.' \ jSeems to be, Hamilton — ^and ooiy wemsi 
The circumstances must also be .taken iinto oonaideration. She must many 
thisHStuhz, whether she like bkn or mot. That he is not the iddal of a girl 
of beT<age one can oasily imagine. He suspects this, perhaps, and wisely 
comnienoeB l?y giving her a handsome pieae&t. That is prdbably the first 
gold bracelet she has ever had oksped on her arm. She is very youngs 
ohUdishjif you- will, but 'neither silly nor very vain for feeling a littU 
pkasuTe,-and honestly showing what she &els. I see nothing reprehend 
siMe in her conduct.' 

'* Had you but heavd her kstnight telling me how uidu^py she was !' 

Zedwitz shrugged his :shouldeiB. 

* Honv she tdObsdiof his icctyHoz yeans, and -dedarad her hatred of led^ 
fiuwdmenP 

£edwiiz lan^lied. 

' fifae mentioned, also, that her sisterhadihe sameanttpatl^' ' Sony 
to hear it 1' died .Zed witz, :picking up a handfiil of fiat pebbles andtpitching 
them one by 4me widi CDmnderable'skiU into the lake, waitohing thesfi skim- 
ming along -the surface with an intefest that half provoked Hamilton. 

* You seem to have a ithorough oontempt for my rivalship by daylight ?' 

* What do you mean ? Bid you not tell me lastrnlgibt that Orescena 
suited you exacdy, as you .only wished to amuae yonrs^C for a time.' 

' Such vfere my intentieDS. May I ask .what were youis? Or rather, 
what are yours ?' ^Ofa, certainly, you mdiy ask, but ynu must forgive 
my notanswering you, as I have jiot the most remote idea what I may be 
induced to do. I shall most -probably be guided altogether by circum^* 
stances.' 

He put ah end to the conversation by walking towards the aorbour where 
the armngements far* the next dayfs pasty weie soon madef Major Stults 
not venturing befove Gresoenz to say atword about storm or danger. 

They leffc Bean at a very eaifly hooridie next morning in two carriagesL 
Madaode Jlosenberg, as usual, took her ^ree Ik^s with her, in order, as she 
said, to keq> them eat of mischief, Fritz, the eldest, on finding himself 
separated from her, immediately found amusement in climbing from the 
carriage to the box, and from the box into the carriage again, causing 
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Hildegarde, who had charge of him, sach anxiety lest he should fall on l&e 
wheel, that she oonld scarcely remain a moment quiet Zedwitz assisted 
her so sedulously that he did not perceive an attadc which Gustle directly 
commenced on tiie buttons of his coat with a blunt penknife ; and Hamil- 
ton alone, unoccnpied, half listened to the desultory conversation of his 
companions, while admiring in silence the scenery, than which nothing 
could be more beautiful to an English eye. The fine old trees in the 
domain-like meadows which were bounded by extensive woods ; the 
splendid lake appearing at intervals through openings which seemed made 
as if to show to advantage its extent, and the magnificent range of moun- 
tains beyond. The rippling of the water on the sandy shore brought at 
last such a crowd of home-recollections to his mind, that he leaned back, 
forgetful of all around him. — ^Fritz's irritating gymnastics, Gustle's mis- 
chievotis pertinacity, Hildegarde's angelic face, and Zedwitz's amusingly 
enamoured expression of countenance ! The sudden stopping oi the car- 
riage made him once more alive to everything going on about him. The 
little manoBUvies of Madame Rosenberg to place Major Stultz near Cresoenz ; 
^e determination with which she insisted on Hildegarde's sitting between 
two of her brothers ; the third she gave in charge to Zedwitz, and Hamil* 
ton had the honour of being reserved for herself. 

Hildegarde and Crescenz were, for the first time in their lives, in a boat, 
and neither of them were quite at their ease. Crescenz exhibited her fear 
by various little half-suppressed screams, sometimes catching the side of 
the boat, sometimes the arm of Major Stultz. Hildegarde sat perfectly 
quiet, not venturing to look to the right or left, her colour varying with 
every movement of her unruly neighbours, who amused themselves by 
Adding to the fears of their sisters by balancing the boat from side to side. 

They landed first on the Fratien Insel (Woman's Island), hoping to be 
allowed to see the nunnery. While waiting for the necessary permission 
to enter, they wandered through the churchyard and into the church. 

On the appearance of a tall, haggard, austere-looking man, in the long 
garment of a priest, Zedwitz advanced towards him, and begged admittance 
for the ladies ; the scowling countenance convincing him at once that for 
him there was no chance whatever. He was volubly seconded by Madame 
Rosenberg, who with that want of tact not unusual on the part of unedu- 
cated women, acttudly attempted to be jocular with the awful-looking 
personage ; but neither the polished address of Zedwitz, nor the jocularity 
of Madame Rosenberg could prevail. He refused without ceremony, and 
in a very few words told them, that without bringing a permission from 
the ^ ordinariat* in Munich, they could not be admitted : the entrance of 
strangers disturbed the nims, and was against the rules of the convent. 

They turned away, Crescenz observing, timidly, that she would not like 
to be a nun where there was such a severe confessor. ' I hope you have 
no thoughts of being a nun anywhere,' observed the Major. ._" 

* I should have no objection to such a confessor,' said Hildegarde : ' I 
rather prefer one who has something imposing in his appearance ; it gives 
me the idea that he is above the weaknesses of human nature.' ' What 
nonsense you talk, Hildegarde,' cried Madame Rosenberg, with evident 
irritation. * It is only a spirit of contradiction which makes you pretend 
to admire a man who has been so disagreeable and uncivil to us all.' 

Hildegarde walked more slowly, and Zedwitz, who had been lingering 
behind^ immediately joined her. 
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' So you like stem-looking men I' he observed, in a low voice. 

* I said I liked a confessor who had something imposing in his manner/ 

. * Oh ! for a confessor merely ? But for a friend, a lover, oi a husband, 
you prefer something quite different ? Don*t you P 
' Perhaps I should,' she answered, carelessly. 

* Or perhaps,' said Hamilton, * you think of entering the nunnery here, out 
of pure admiration for that long gaunt man. There is no accounting for taate.' 

^ I do not intend to take the veil until you have become a monk.' 

^ When I become a monk, it will not be here; I shall choose a more 
hospitable place, and jolly companions, such as one generally reads of. The 
incivility of your friend with the austere countenance has greatly dis- 
gusted me.* 

The buildings on the other island were very extensive. The church had 
been turned into a brewhouse, and not long after its desecration it was 
burnt. ' A very proper judgment,' as Madame Rosenberg observed, glancing 
meaningly towards her companions. Handsome broad marble stairs led to 
the upper apartments, of which a few have been lately modernised. The 
carved wood on tiie doors of the cells, and the picture-frames in the 
refectory were admirable. 

' Altogether,' said Hamilton, looking out of one of the windows, across 
the lake— ' altogether, a place where one could spend a fortnight very 
agreeably, with a gay party.' 

' Or with Hildegarde and her sister,' said Zedwitz, in a low voice. 

* If Crescenz were not so insipid with all her prettiness.' 

They adjoufned to the garden, and dined under the trees. Hamilton- 
studiously avoided Crescenz's vicinity, although he saw she was half dis- 
posed to be angry at his neglect. She endeavoured, in her simplicity, to 
pique him by listening with affected complaisance to Major Stultz's 
common-place remarks. She laughed, and encouraged him to give her 
brothers beer, when her mother was not watching them. This ftliiMii!t>i 
conduct perhaps Hamilton would haye forgotten ha!d not the consequences 
been somewhat remarkable. The boys, unaccustomed to drink anything 
but water or milk, soon became almost intoxicated, and on their way 
to the boat, Fritz^ a good-humoured, handsome boy, swaggered, sang, and 
shouted most boisterously ; Gustle became quarrelsome, and pinched and 
pommelled him unmercifully. It was in vain Madame Rosenberg scolded 
and threatened punishment ; they had not left the shore more than ten 
minutes when a regular scu£9e took {dace ; Gustle flung Fritz's cap into 
the water, and Fritz, merely taking time to knock down the offender, 
leaned over the side of the boat, snapped at his cap, and went heels over 
head into the lake ! The screams of the ladies were beyond all conoqption 
piercing ; Zedwitz, with an exclamation of horror, and regretting that he 
coald not swim, leaned anxiously, and with outstretched arms, over the 
side of the boat. Madam Rosenberg started up, and, with clasped hands, 
ealled for help in a voice of agony. 

The danger was imminent. Hamilton sprang into the water and caught 
the boy as he roee, for the second time, at some distance from the boat ; he 
was still conscious, and grasped his preserver's arm maniully. The scene 
which ensued it is impossible to describe. Gustle was boxed and Fritz was 
kissed, and Hamilton was thanked and blessed alternately. He declined 
entering the boat again, but partly held it and partly swam to the shore, 
where he heard witib some surprise that t^e fishers who had rowed. them^ 
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althongh 'they kad spent half ibeir lives «n iii» lake, aaaUl not switn, 
so tltttt had he not been there, Fvita ^vould ineyitabfy teT6l)eeQ drowned. 

Fnm lihe oomm^ioemeBt of his aofoaintanee mii^ Madame tBosenbei^, 
she had been disposed to like him, but fiMMnthis event ma^ he 4ated a sort 
of implicit reliance on her part, ^vhioh afterwards caused him oooasional 
qualms of oomsoienoe, as he feH that he was tnialed somelinieB beyond his 
deserts. 

Fritz's dothes 'wwe dried at &e inn. Hsmilton's faoweiver, not beine 
composed of sach light materials, he was obliged to ksnre them there, and 
borrow whatever he coald get fiam an obligiDg 'old ^Basant, who was 
profuse in the offers lof his wardidbe. It was amnsiag to see him in tha 
brown trowsers, a ' world too wide,* intended to be long, but which, altar 
togs i n nwner ab le, oonld only be persuaded to half coneeal the calves of his 
1^, whose proportioBB were rendered somewhat doubtful by the capacious 
gray worsted stoekings, in which they were envelo|>ed ; a iong'waistooat of 
red ck)1h, and a TemarkaUy riiort^waisted, longotsxled leoat, in whoeh a 
second edition of himself oould hove found place. These garments al- 
together formed a costume more original than becoming. Orasoenz and 
Major Stultz laughed unrestrainedly ; Madame Bosenbaig repeated her 
thscaks with a suppressed smile, but Hildegarde, without speaking, made a 
place for him beside her in the carnage, of which he inconlinently .took 
possession. He imagined that she spoke more to 'him thasi to Zedwits, oa 
their waylhome. 

Crescenz's efforts tobiing Hamiltonback to>his aftl^ioBee ^eoe, for some 
days, as unremitting -as they were varions. <^e would neper have suc- 
ceeded bad HildegMPde been one jot less quarrelsome; hot* either (from a 
naturally irritable ten^per, or some unaccountable antipathy on her part to 
Hamilton, they never spoke to each other (witiiout sa/ydng as many dis-* 
agreeable things as possible. Hamilton felt ^at she disliked him and 
misinterpreted his eveiy word and action, esid this con<vicfcioi\, and the fear 
that she mi^t diaoeirer how much he had begun to admiie her, miade him, 
perhaps, ready to meet her more than half way when «he was disposed fol^ 
battle. Their oon<venatioDS ^generally began civilly on Jiis part, bvit some* 
t/hing in thar manner, or -some unnecessary sharp answer, was sure tto pro-t 
volie an 'ironical remark or a slighting gesture, winch invariably led totha 
oommenoement of hostilities. 

It was after one of these engagements, in which she had exhibited mora 
than usuri vehemence, and he had esoelled 'himself in the tart of torments 
ing, ^at he fotiBd Oreseenz alone in the garden. The oontvast was 
irresistible for the moment— it was cairn and sunshine after a storm I 
There she -sat, busily employed knitting a -stocking whidh, from its dimen-i 
sions, might probably be krtended for Major Btultz! Ber &igen and 
elbews mo^ed with a rapidity perfectly inconceivable ; and as she hadfo^ 
the last ^foar-and«twenty hours been enacting the sentimental and offended,, 
he was allowed to admire her pretty face uninterruptedly as long as he 
diose ; her heightened ocdour all the time convincing him that :she knew 
he was looking at her. After a few significant cough£(, vidiich remainecl 
unnoticed, he turned to go away. Bhe looked up and-^Hsigfaed. This ha 
imagined to be a sort of enGOuragemeDt—- perhaps it was intended for such, 
as the look which accompanied the sigh was reproaohfoL He seated him- 
self beside her, while he admired the rapidity with winch her <work pro-» 
oeeded. The praises were unheeded* 
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. ' Aftd mhow^hAfpf }fenoa tetiaed i» \Rear this^ he aafaed, iikying 
-with a huge piece of work. ' That cannot in any way interest you,' ehi 
answened stiffly, hut she sighed again. 

' Everything conoeraiog jrou InteEests me ; fiooa .the tiaDel £r8t-taw yoB 
eating roast chicken even to the pveasiit womeat^ 

' You have «n odd way of sdiowiQg your inAessaty iheiu JBUldogarde 
says you are always laagfaiiBg at me T 

' What do you meen ?' he- exelaimed, Uxough Imoiwing peideoily what ehe 
meant, and prepared for the answer which he immeduMy received, aind 
the implied Teproachea for his neglect, whidi he had expected. 

* But, mademoiselle, you have told me yourself of your engagement — ^ 

' Well, and what of that?' . ' I eould not think of istediBring with 
Major Stultz. I dare not monopolise—' 

' But, at least, you might woik to me someUmea.' ' There might be 
danger for me were I to do so. 

Cnseenz looked immensely delisted and flattered, land her fingers 
moimd iaeter tifaaii ever. 

' Is it Bob OQstomary here to coiasider an eoagagement almost as binding 
as a maaniage ? *• I don*t know,' she nqiied, Ixmooently ; ' I never was 
engaged until now ; hut,' she added, hastily, 'but we. are not yet affianoed, 
-*-4that win* not be until the day after our arrival in Ikmich,' 

* Then you aare stiil at. liberty to amuse yourself witift^hera?' * Ob, 
yes.' 

' And I ooay .talk to von without Major Btalts's bsnring any li^t to be 
jealous ? * JeaJou ! she reposi^ed, blushing. 

' I meant to say .angry. Men at has time of life are difficult to manage^ 
but iteeems you get ob SnnoxaH^ wiUL4um,.aad have akesdy iorgotten all 
you said in the doieten.' 

' What did I say ?'islie ac^cd, looking iqk * Merely sooMthing abouA 
being ivery unhappy, andso'fori^.' 

' What's 'dhe tnse q£ heiag mihappy ?' >she tasked, peevidbly. * Manuna 
says I must marry some time or other ; and such-A nan as Major Btults is 
not to be found every day.' 

' I know not whii^h is most to be admired, your astounding sesignation 
or her eKoelient Masoning.' 

She looked at him for a moment, and then having eatiidied heradf tJiai 
he was not laaghing, she said oonfi«iingly, — 

' Mamma has b^n i«ry liberal, aaad pf oooises me evserything in fifties 
and hundreds.' * PifilieB and hundreds 1' repeated Hamilton. 

* The smalls in hundreds — ^the large in fifties 1' 

' You will undoubtedly think me very stupid, but I have ixot the finest 
remote idea of what you -mean.' 

' I am to get a trotisseaUf such as mamma herself had ; all the smaller 
things,' such. as *pill0w«€aaeB, towels, and steokingEi, a hundred of each! 
Table-cloths and such things in fifties.' 

. ' Hal That .must naturaily have made 7<»i fhiitk quite differently of 
Major Stultz !' 

Again she looked at him inquiiingly. 

* No ; it did not make me /tirink dtfifcuently of him, biit what can I do ?' 
' You cannot do better than try to like him as ftst'as possible.' 

' If<hie had only a Von before his name!' she observed, soisrowfuUy. 

* Why, what difference would that make ?' * If he were nMe I should 
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not mind the differenoe of age. My mamma was a ooimtesB V she added, 
proudly. 

' Then why not wish him to he coant at once?* ' No ; that I could 
not expect, as I have no fortune, and papa is not a Von^ 

* I should like to know the exact meaning of this Von* 

' It is the first grade of nohility ; then comes ritter or chevalier ; then 
haron, count, prince, duke. I wonder how mmT^mn. could have married any 
one who was not count or haron — ^but then, papa was so very handsome, 
and that makes a great difference !* 

* Most imdoubtedly I A handsome &ce is a good letter of recommenda- 
tion.' 

' Are you noble?' she asked, abruptly. ^ I have no Von before my 
name,' answered Hamilton, laughing. 

' Are you not count or baron ?' * Neither.' 

* So you are only Mr. KamedUme f ' Only Mr. Alfred Hamilton.' 
He perceived that he had fallen deeply in her estimation, and — ^he fell in 

his own a few minutes afterwards, by a fruitless attempt which he made to 
explain to her the nature of the English peerage, and which he ended, by 
the assurance that had be been bom in Germany, where every member of a 
family inherits the paternal title, he should, undoubtedly, have been a 
baron or count. She did not understand him, and he was glad of it, for he 
felt keenly the absurdity of his. oration and the silly boast contained in the 
concluding remark. Where the ndbUsse is so extensive as in Germany, and 
where so many members of it are so extremely poor, one would natorally 
think it would fall in some d^ee into disrepute, or at least, that it would 
be regarded with indifference. This is, however, by no means the case, and 
there is no doubt that had her red-faced major been a count or baron, she 
would have willingly overlooked the other discrepancies. Even a Von 
before his name would have been a consolation, when combined with the 
happiness of having had a countess for her mother. These were Hamilton's 
thoughts during a pause in the conversation, and he partly continued to 
think aloud when he asked, 

* Was she handsome ?' * Who ?' 

* Your mother.' * I don't know — I cannot remember her.' 

•Are you — ^is your sister like her?* * Hildegarde is very like papa, 
and people say that I am very like Hildegarde.' 

* You are extremely like each other, especially at first sight.' * Oh, I 
know that Hildegarde is a great deal handsomer than I am 1' 

This was a fact, and Hamilton was puzzled for an answer when she 
added, after a pause, — ^ 

* But Major Stultz says, I am much more loveable than she is 1' 

' Major Stultz is a man of discrimination,' said Hamilton, looking round 
him listlessly. 

' He says, too, we shall be very happy when we are married !' ' I hope 
so, most sincerely.' 

* He gave me a great deal of good advice the day we were at Ghiem See.* 

* Indeed ! On what subject ? 

* He said it was very foolish to trust very young men — ^that they were 
Very feithless, and good for nothing.' * All! Did he say all ?' cried 
Hamilton, in a tone of mock deprecation. 

* Yes, all,' she answered, petulantly. * He advised me neither io trust 
them in words nor actions !' 
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* What extraordinary knowledge of the world he must have ! Altogether 
a remarkable person 1' 

* YoTi are laughing at me — or— at him.* * Laughing I What an idea I 
Only look at me for a moment and you will be convinoedf of the contrary.' 

And she did look at him, and her eyes filled with tears as they met the 
calm unembarrassed gaze of his. A heavy step on the gravel-walk 
announced the approach of some one, and on turning round they perceived 
Major Stultz blowing the ashes out of his meerschaum pipe, as he leisurely 
walked towards a l^nk in the garden. Crescenz started, as if she had 
been detected committing a crime, and, with heightened colour, rose to join 
him. 

* I thought you said you were at liberty to talk to me as much as you 
pleased,' observed Hamilton, ironically. * And so I am,* she replied, 
seating herself again, while she glanced furtively towards her future 
husband. ' What have you got to say to me ?* 

'Oh, a — what were we talking about?' Major Stults's excellent 
advice, was it not? I should really like to hear all that he said to you, 
for I can hardly tMnk he sxjent his whole time in railing at men who have 
the good fortune to be a score of years vounger than he is.' 

'Oh, we spoke of other things also. 'It would have been very odd 
if you had not.' 

* We— spoke — of love I' * Very naturally. I really should like to 
know the opinion of such a man as Major Stultz on so important a 
subject.' 

* He said,' she began, with a sigh, — * he said that neople, especially 
women, seldom had the good fortune to marry their first love.' 

' Rather a trite observation, and, on his part, unnecessary. Surely if any 
man may hope to be the object of a first love, it is Major Stultz I You 
have only left school a few months — ^are not yet sixteen years old. What 
could he mean by talking to you about first love ?' 

She was silent. 

' Perhaps it was as a preliminary to his confessions. Did he give you a 
history of his loves ? Have they been very numerous ?' ' No,' she ex- 
claimed, almost angrily ; ' he told me, on tiie contrary, that I was tJie first 
person he had ever wished to marry.' 

* Did you remind him of his proposal to your sister V 

This contradiction to his words seemed to have entirely escaped her 
memory ; she coloured violently, and the ready tears again prepared to 
flow. Hamilton felt that he was amusing himself unpardonably at the 
poor girl's expense, teazing her beyond what she could bear, and was pre- 
paring to set all to rights again by playing a little sentiment, when she rose 
precipitately, and with such ill-concealed annoyance to walk towards Major 
Stultz, that instead of picking up her large ball of thread she drew it 
rashly after her, jerking it over the flower-beds, and entangling it so 
effectually in a rose-bush as she moved quickly on, that JE^unilton ran to 
her assistance, and as he restored it to her said in a low voice, in French : 

' This evening I shall be in the cloisters before sunset. Meet me there I 
entreat you. I wish to ask your pardon if I have offended you.' 

The shadows of evening had no sooner begun perceptibly to lengthen 
than Hamilton repaired to the cloisters, and amused himself endeavouring 
to decipher the epitaphs on the various tombstones, until a light step close 
beside him made him look up, and he beheld not Crescenz, but Hikiegarde 
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•tanding before h&d* He wu about to pass ber witk a. sli^t indination, 
when she stopped suddenly, and said finnly, — 

* I am the beater of m message from my sister.' 

* The wilMng beeier of her eionsei^ no doubt.' * I Understood it was 
70U who weie to harve made ezcnsas,' she answend, eoldly. 

* Very true* I had to ask forglveQess for haTing offended her in the gar- 
den to-dar ; as, hovnever, the ezcnses are only intended for her ear, let us 
eoBsider tiien^ made, and talk of something else.' * I have neither time 
nor ittcHnatioD to speak on any subject but the one which brought me here.' 

< The oomaaranieatfoii nmet be important, if i may judge by tte solemnity 
of your manner,' said Hamilton, looking calmly into the quadrangle. 

* My sister deshes me to say that she feds the impn^nriety of her ibriher 
interview witb you here most deeply, <^cl that nothing will induce her to 
eonsent to another. She has told yeo of her intended marriage : it is ahnost 
unnecessary to say, that under sueh ciroomstances a continuation of your 
present attentieaa will only serve to embarrass and annoy her.' ' Tour 
gtster never dwiied you to say that,' cried Hamilton, fixing his eyes steadily 
en her face. 

* Of this you may be assured,' she continued, colouring deeply, * that my 
sister will not agasn meet you alone, unless^-^unless-^' 

'Unless what?' 

' Unless yen are more explieit and give her the power of choosing 
between you and. Major Stultz. It is not yet toe late !' 

This was what may be called coming to the point at once, and Hamilton 
was so taken by^ surpriee that he could only stammer some&ihg about the 
shortness of his ac(|uaii»tance, and believing that he did not «piite under- 
etaad what i^e meant. 

' I believe Cvescenz dkies' not quite underatand what rou mean,' cried 
Hildegaide, indigpflntly. * How I wish she- ooul«l see with my eyes, and 
learn to despise you as you deserve P * Y©! are really too flatterina:,' 
observed Hamilton, laughing, * much too flattering ; but' may I not be 
allowed to wish that you would see me with, your sistei's eyes, and value 
me as I deserve ? However,' he eontlbued, gkd of an opporttnity to change 
the subject, ' although you have just deprrml me' of a meeting with your 
sister, I shall not interfere with your intended tete-dft^te with Count 
Zedwitz.' 
' The €!ount advanced towards them as he spoke. 

' Yoar good opinion is of too* little Importance to induce^ me to disclaim 
or enter into any explanation,' she replied, turning quickly ham him ; and 
bowing slightly to Zedwitz, she disappeared through one of tiie entrances 
to the cloisters. 

* H^uneeltonej that is not Mr play,' cried the latter; laughiag ; ' your 
presence here was not expected*' 

* You do not mean to say you came here to meet Mademoiselle Boeenbetg?' 

* And why not? You have met her sister here. Why may not I hope 
to be equally fortunate ?• * Because — because ' — 

* Because you're handsome and I'm ugly, you think I have no ehanee.' 

* That was not what I meant. The difference between the sisters would 
rather form the obstacle '— * Diflfereace, indeed I* exclaimed Zedwitz. 

' The difference is in intellect,' observed Hami^n.; * in person they are 
extremely alike.* 

* You mean, perhaps, in figuve?' asked 2iedw«t2. 



■^ Li featme, too^' pen&ted Hamilton. 

' Why, they haveibetht bvown haar, blu» eyesy andd red lips, If that om* 
atitate liksieis ;. but while one ha»the laere bsanty of eBtoeme youtit^ liie 
other is^tfaejiiostrpecfeob model of female loveliiiesa l.&rer. beheld.' 

* Yoa aro yery far gone/ obseBved Hamilton, gravely. * But tell me,, 
honestly^y did she -pcoaaae to meet you hers V 

* How can yoiL ask^ sach dowDiight qaestionfl ? There aze di&teot 
kinds of beauty; and dififerent kinds of dispositioBSi. I did. nofe esactlty 
judge it expedient ix> say, ^Meet me thi» eveaiDg in the cloistBie ;" but 
I talked, of the beauty of the shadows hera about sunset, sai of ni|y intent 
tion to: finish a liiftSe* aqvareUe drawing of the said oloistets^ wHh a« Bene- 
dictine monk isBoiiig from one of the adjoining pa6sage»-HU>mfltihiDg' jnat 
adapted for a. lady's album. I eame. Had you not been him, I liave no 
doubt I should hnYO' obtained a. few mimites' attBntipn. in spite of. my 



'She came bere^ howev«r,c expressly to imet m^' obsev^ed HasiitooBi^ 
maliciouiiy. 

The Count stopped suddenly, and looked inquiringly in hisi eomf 
panion'a &«b. 

* She eame witib «• messagp front her* rister,' aabded Bamilton^ quiB%, 
and they i^gain walked. on together. 'In. f^t,' hef'Oontinned,. * when, you 
joined: ua^ wo were in the midst of a kind of alteroattioa. which, made- yoar 
presence tO' me ait least 4t great relief.' 

* An altercation 1 About what may I ask?' *' About her sister. She 
asked mO' la pretty plain tecma wlmt my int^tiottft' wave, proposed my 
entering the lists fa^ly and^ honoarably witk Major Stolta ; and when 
I demurred, she talked angrily of. despising, me, and 8q> fi)rth^ Depend 
^pon^ it sheiwdil call you to aecooot. before loag^' 

' I am quite ready to be called to account/ 

* You do not maaa to^ say you think seriouslyof maBrying ?' * I abould 
be but too he^py I Theve is no sueh luck in stone fat me V 

* You think she would refuse you ?' *1 don't :kiiow ;: but I.know my 
fiither would reflise his consent.' 

* Bun off with her; and ask hie consent' afterwaads. * I wish- 1 oould^ 
but that is impossible here. Marriage is with us a civil as well aa « religious 
act. You have no idea of the fbrmalitiea aittsoding it^ or* the certificates 
necessary to»xaake it valid ; besides which, my being in the army inoDsasea 
the difficulty. That cursed' caiotion money I' 

' Cautioii money ? WkaA is that?' ' Abomt nine hiondred. pounds of 
your money, without which no ofBcer can obtain leave . to marry. It is 
dOnsideied a sort of provision fcff hie wife* aad children in case of ^is death, 
and is, probablyy a very wise legttLBAion, but is. aiso aemetimea a source of 
great vexation. I am by. it completely plaoedi in my faither^a power, for 
althou^ I receive ftom Mm* at present in addition to mji pay ten times as 
much as the interest of the necessary sosa, and tiiough I know ab his: death 
I shall hsve more thaa. a comfortable mainitenance, yet aa Hildegarde has 
no fortune, and I am not independent, our marrii^ is at praseat utterly 
impossible V 

* I advise you at all events to spNik to.your IhiherJ' * I shall caarefuUy 
avoid saeh a communioationi Whv, I. oaanot even hope fi&r my mother^a 
asnstance, as the connexion; wcmld be in^ every respect disagreeable tocher. 
I hare but one hope*. Through my dster'a influence something may be 
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done : she is a good child, and about to many to pldaae papa and mftTnmji ; 
first of all, liowayer, I must speak to Hildegaide herselL 

* There you have everything to hope, for she is absolutely eivU to you 
sometimes ! You will ' probably enter into some interesting secret engage* 
ment f * That would be worse than folly. I could not he so ungenerous 
as to ask her to refuse, perhaps, an eligible estabUshment should one offer, 
on the chance that I should marry her, should I live to become a second 
edition of Major Stultz 1 Suppose I wait ten years, Hildegarde*s and my 
ideas would both be changed. I do not feel quite sure that at the end of 
that time I might not prefer some gentle, simple Cresoenz, who would 
overlook my age and ugliness provided I made her handsome presents, and 
supplied her libeially with btm-ions, I wish you had seen her face of 
delight just before I came here, when Major Stultz save her a box of hon» 
bans, which evidently had been ordered from Municn expressly for her, as 
it contained nothing but sugar hearts and darts, and kisses wrapt up 
in pink and blue papers, and doves billing, while almost bursting with 
the liqueur with wMch they had been ingeniously filled by the confeo« 
tioner 1' 

' So ! Now I know why the little coquette did not come to meet me ! 
After having called me to account i<x my neglect so innocently, and 
talking such mysterious nonsense about her first love, she amuses herself 
eating sugar-plums, and sends her sister to me now. These Grerman girls 
are inexplicable ; one cannot talk to them without quarrelling, or being 
entangled in a labyrinth of sentimentality.' 

* You must not judge of aU from your slight acquaintance with two,* 
observed Zedwitz, laughing. ' Say what vou please, but you cannot deny 
that they are fine specimens of the species. ' Hildegarde is undoubtedly 
handsome, but then she is only amiable towards you,' said Hamilton, 
leaning against the side of one of the arches. ^ I believe,' he continued, 
after a pause, ' I believe I am getting very tired of Seon, and, were I not 
engaged to these Bosenbergs, I should start at once for Vienna. Suppose 
we make a tour in the Tyrol together ?' 

Zedwitz looked embarrassed, and said, with some hesitation, * I — a — am 
—half engaged to join the Rosenbergs in a party to an alp, and afterwards 
to Salzburg.' 

* What ! and I have never heard a word about it ?' * Oh, you will be 
invited, as a matter of course. I had some trouble to manage it, as I do 
not enjoy the good graces of Madame Eosenberg. She expects her husband 
to-morrow, who comes here for one day to make the acquaintance of his 
future son-in-law. The day he leaves is fixed for our excursion.' 

* How do we travel ?— boys, of course, inclusive ?' * In whatever car- 
riages we can get from here. In Traunstein, we take a char-a-banCf which 
will accommodate us all : for such parties it is a very agreeable vehicle, as 
we can all remain together ; and when a division takes place, the chances 
that one gets a disagreeable companion are too great.' 

' Videlicet^' qped Hamilton, laughing, ' Count Zedwitz wishes to be quite 
sure of enjoying the society of a certain young lady for three whole days.' 

*You are right,' he answered, taking Hamilton's arm to leave the 
cloisters. * Quite right. I trust you have given up all idea of being my 
rival ?' * I believe I must give up all such idea, if I ever had it, for. 
Hildegarde told me just now that die despised me; — ^had she said she 
hated me, I might have some chance, but I am nojb equal to a struggle 
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iigsdnst indifference and scorn. I believe,' he added, laughing, ' I must 
make her hate me.' 

*But you won't interfere with me, I hope?' 'Not at all. You will 
appear more amiable by the contrast.' 

' What do you intend to do?* ' Were I to continue my present line 
of conduct,' answered Hamilton, with affected solemnity, ' it is possible 
that hate mi^t be produced in time, but, in order to hurry matters, I shall 
be obliged to make desperate love to her sister. Hildegarde seems very 
vulnerable on that point. It wiU not also cost me much trouble, as 
Grescenz gave me a fair challenge to-day in the garden, and cannot reproach 
me hereafter.' 

'Hamilton,' cried Zedwitz, stopping suddenly, and looking at him 
attentively, ' you are certainly older than you acknowledge to be.' ' I 
tmderstand the implied compliment,' replied Hamilton. * JoQ conceive my 
intellect beyond my years. My father always said I was no fool ; I am 
glad to find that others are inclined to agree with him in tins negative 
sort of commendation.' 

' You are indeed anything but a fool ; and if you fall into good hands I 
liave no doubt—' * Good hands 1' cried Hamilton, interrupting him ; * I 
have no idea of falling into any hands, good or bad ; I intend to judge and 
act for myself.' 

' Then you will pay dear for your experience, as others have done before 
you.' * We shall see,' replied Hamilton. 

' You will feeV said Zedwitz, seizing with both hands the ends of his 
long mustachios, to give them a peculiar twirl towards the comers of his 
eyes before he entered the room where the company were assembled for 
supper. 



CHAPTER Vni. 

AN ALPINE PABTT. 

The next evening Madame Kosenberg invited Major Stultz and Grescenz 
to join her in a walk to meet her husband. Hildegarde was desired to 
remain behind, and take care of the children. Poor girl ! she was not yet 
forgiven the atrocious crime of having refused Major Stultz ; and this 
punishment she seemed to feel more than Hamilton could comprehend ; 
for as the trio walked off together, and left her alone, her eyes filled with 
tears, add she seated herself on the stone steps of the entrance to the 
church with an air of such utter despondency, fiiat he turned towards the 
lake in order not to annoy her by his presence, and even played with the 
two elder boys, to prevent them from tormenting her, until he heard the 
sound of wheels and horses' feet, when looking towards the road, he saw, 
at no very great distance, a carriage, which stopped as it reached the 
pedestrians, and out of which sprang a man, apparently much too young 
to be the father of either Hildegarde or Grescenz. The ohi^ren, however, 
cried * Papa 1 Papa !' and rushed towards him. Hildegarde— (pardon the 
horrible idea) — Hild^arde moved backwards and forwards like a chafed 
t^ress in a menagerie, not daring to disobey her stepmother by quitting 
the place assigned her, and yet e^biting anger and impatience in every 
limb. 
As the party drew nearer, Hamilton observed that Mr. Rosenberg was 
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indeed extremely youthfol-looking, and must hoye been emmeiiily haiid- 
some. That he was a kind father was evident at a glance, for the children 
clnng to his knees so that he oould scarcely walk, imd Crescenz had taken 
complete possession of one of his armSk Just as he retched the piaoe 
wheve Hamilton stood, and after being introduced to him as * oar English 
friend,' his eyes tamed towards the spot where Hildegardd was so vneAsily 
perambulating. Bdeasing himself at once from his oompanians, he 
advanced hastily a few steps, calling oat, * Why, haw's this, Hildegsrde ? 
Why don't yon come to meet me ?* With a cry of joy she ro^ed into his 
arms, and whispered in a voice almost suflfocated by emoli<»» ^ I dared not 
— I dared not V 
^ Ton feel that yon deserve to be scolded ? Is it not so ? Kao^fy ^1 !* 

* But you have forgiven me — I know yoo have.' 

Another embrace, and a look of evident for^veness^ not onmixed with 
pride and admiration, was the answer. 
Madame Rosenberg bit her lip, and observed angrOy, 

* You really encourage Hildegarde to give way to her violoice of temper, 
instead of pointing out to her the imprc^riety of her condoct, as I expected.' 

' What is past, is past,' he answered ; > and Major Stultz is satisfied.' 

* Satisfied ! I am the happiest man in the wovld f exdaimed Major 
Stultz. 

Crescenz smiled and Unshed. 

* Well, then, we are all happy. You take Ciesoenz, who fe, if anything, 
too good and gentle, and I must for thepsesent retain this passionate @ood- 
for-nothing girl 1' 

He played with her hand as he spoke, and the dallest looker-<cii must 
have observed that she was his favourite child. 

* You will very probably retain her all your life,' observed Madame 
Rosenberg. 

' I don't think I shall. Somebody will be sure to find out that she is as 
good-hearted as she is passionate — ^ill-tempered she is not — ^the darling !' 

' Oh, she is very good-tempered when ^aa has everything her own way. 
And papa to spoil her ! I don't envy the man who may get her.' 

^ I shall not pity him,' said her iaither, goktly pressing her hand ; and 
thai trnnii^ to his wife and Major Stultz, ae&EOBd determined to change 
the conversation. 

Hamilton kft them^ and wh^i he foimd himself ak»ie in the garden 
unconsbioasly began to consider — ^was, or was not, HildiBgarde amiahie? 
or, was she mieTely a spoiled child» whose father, dazzled by her extrnne 
beauty, thought faultless 2 Her sister certainly loved her, and the childrm, 
although they preferred Crescenz, ass^oredly did not dislike her — m fact, 
her stepmother alone seemed to tlunk her iU-tempered, and he felt stron^y 
inclined to come to the conclusioD, that her Other's evid^t partiality haid 
provoked the jealousy of that apparently little indulgent person. 

On> the ensuing day, Zedwitz and Hamilton had agreed that they wondd 
not give the Ro^pnbergs so much of their society as nsaal, but knxmiBg that 
th^ oould make up for lost time afterwards, leave them to discuss their 
family affairs dining the sojourn ci Mr. Rosenbergs They pr^^yored, with 
a very good grace, to spend the morning with Zedwits^s ma^er and sister 
in the garden, aoid to the infinite surprise of both ladies tlu^ seated them- 
selves at the table in the arbour which they were in the habit of occupying* 
\gnes, who contimied workii^ with TUixieoeBsaiy asadaifijy snbiQitted for 
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«ome minutes to ba tonaoADted, in aboyiak manner, by hez brother. He 
'wrote upon the table witili the point of her scissors, entangled her coloured 
wool and silk, upset her needle-case, and finallj attexnptod to twitch her 
work out of her hand. 

* You overpower me with your attentiona to-day, May/ she at length 
observed, with heightened colour ; ' I am no longer used to them.' 

' Tou do not mean that you aie annoyed at my playing with this trum- 
pery ?' he cried, moving from her with affected anxiety. 

She pioshed aside her work with a contemptuous shake of the head, and 
then leaning her little feeshrcoloured face in the palm of her hand, she 
gently but seriously reproached him for hia long neglect of her, and his 
totally chai^ged manner since he had come to Seon. l£d assured her, laugh- 
ingly, that he had been only trying to wean himaetf from her society, as 
he was about so soon to lose her altogether. His mother said that mode- 
lation should be observed in all things, and though she did not require &om 
him the attentions he had been in the habit of laviahing on hia sister, yet 
she must say the contrast between his former and present manner was too 
striking not to be most painful to poor Agnes ; and, for her part, she 
thought there must be some secret reason, for such conduct. Here she 
moved uneaaly on her chair, and coughed. 

' Secret reason !' he exclaimed ; ' what can you mean ? I am utterly at 
a loss to—' 

' Come, Max, you must greatly underrate my intellect or powers of 
observation if you imagine that I have not seen what has been going on for 
the last three weeks.' 

' Going on?' he repeated. * Yes, going on. You have h&ai paying 
the most marked attentions to one of those Bosenberga — ' 

* Which of them ?' he asked, with an effort to look unconcerned. 

His sister laughed and said, ' Confess honestly. Max, for if you really are 
in love, I think I most f(»rgive your neglect.' 

* Thank you, dear. You know I once forgave you the same offence when 
proceeding from the same cause.' 

* It is unnecessary,' she said, glancing towards Hamilton, and growing 
perceptibly paler, ' it ia unkiod to remind me so lightly of the most painfm 
event of my life.' 

She was about to le»ve them, when her brother seized her hand, saying 
eagerly, ' Stay, you dear good creature, and foi^ve me. Iquito forgot that 
Hamilton was present, but never mind him — pray stay. 1 confess that I 
aza desperately in love with Hildegarde Bosenberg, and I want you to tell 
my mother, and ask her to give me her assistance and advice.' 

His mother, of course, had heard what he had said,, and now answered, 
quickly, < Assistance, Max, you cannot expect from me ^ my advice is, that 
jou return to Munich to-monrow.' 

' I am engaged to asceuid an alp with the Eosenbergs ; indeed, I have 
pronused to make an excursion, with them which will last three days.' 

' You will not find us here on your return,' said his mother, resolutely ; 
* I totally disapprove of your conduct in every respect, aai wfll not afford 
you the excuse of passing your time with us in order to continue it.' 

' But, my dear mother — ^ 

* I thought you were too honourable,' she continued, * to pay attentions 
which cocdd lead to nothiog* You kaow youi father will never conaent to 
tnoh a connexiou 1' 

z2 
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* I hoped — ^thron^ yottr influence — in time perhaps — * 

* Hope nothing in this case from me ; much as I desire to see you happily 
married, such a daughter-in-law — * 

' I defy any one to point out a single fault,' cried Zedwitz, eagerly ; * she 
is heautiral — Agnes, you who understand so well what beauty is, tell me — 
is she not beautiful?' ' She is the most beautiful person I ever saw/ 
answered Agnes, warmly ; ' indeed, mamma, there is some excuse for Max*s 
admiration.* 

' I don't blame him or any one for admiring her i but Max spoke just 
now of more &an admiration. He must not forget that she is not nobie^ 
and that her family are odiously vulgar.' 

' But she is not vulgar,' observed Agnes, kindly ; ' I have spoken to her 
two or three times, and think her a very nice person.' 

' Max knows that his father will never consent to such a match,' an- 
swered her mother, ' therefore there is no use in talking more about the 
matter.' She rose and prepared to leave them. ' Want of fortune I could 
have overlooked, and you might have been sure of my assistance, although 
my hopes have long been fixed on another object ; but — such a connexion 
as this — I never can, I never will sanction.' 

Zedwitz waited until his mother was out of hearing, and then drawing 
nearer his sister, said,— 

' Well, Agnes, what is to be done now ? Bo you think she will tell my 
father?* ' I think not directly : she knows you can do nothing without 
his consent.' 

' Agnes, I have a right to your assistance, and claim it : your reproaches 
led to this premature discovery — * 'Not at all; mamma has been 
watching you the last three weeks.' 

* And pray why did you not tell me so ?* * I did not know it until a 
few days ago ; and as you never come near me, or even look at me now, I 
had no opportunity of speaking to you on that or indeed on any other 
subject.' 

*How well you women know how to mix up reproach and excuse 
together 1 I acknowledge that I have neglected you unpardonably, Agnes ; 
but you have promised to forgive me, and I now require your assistance — 
come, tell me what shall I do ?' 

* You really wish to marry this Hildegarde ? * Most undoubtedly, if I 
can ; but you know I am wholly in my father's power, and she has no for- 
tune whatever.' 

* The case seems rather hopeless at'present,' said Agnes, seriously. * Have 
you spoken to her ? Would she wait a few years T * I have not spoken 
to her,' he answered, impatiently ; * and as to waiting two or three years, 
1 would rather give up the idea at once.' 

* That would indeed be the wisest thing you could do,' cried his sister, 
eagerly ; * for you may expect the strongest opposition from both papa and 
mamma. Do not join this alp party ; you can easily find some excuse : 
and let us all go to Hohenfels together before these Rosenbergs return here.' 

* How lightly you talk, Agnes ! just as if it only required a visit to the 
Z.'s at Hohenfels to make me forget the last four weeks ! I tell you I can 
never love another as I do Hildegarde ; so you must propose something 
else.' 

* Are you quite determined to go with them to-morrow ?' * Quite.' 

* Suppose when you are gone I speak to papa ; mamma will at all events 
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tell him when she finds that you are actually off ; but you know I can 
generally make papa do whatever I please — and if I explain to him that 
you are very unhappy — ^absolutely miserable — ' 

* Tell him that I am in the depths of despair, or in a state to commit 
any kind of excess I Say, that I talked of emigrating to America with 
Hildegarde : — ^tell him whatever you like, you dear little mediatrix 1 if you 
can only obtain his consent.' 

* Suppose I succeed with papa, and mamma remains inexorable?* 

* Oh, leave me to manage my mother ; I have no fear of serious opposi- 
tion from her.' 

* There I fear you are quite mistaken,' said Agnes : ' but^' she added, gaily, 
' let us hope for the best.' ' Tes ; and let us now ti^e a walk, and you 
shall hear all my plans for the future.' 

As they sauntered away together, Hamilton heard Zedwitz say, ' I shall, 
of course, quit the army. My &ther will probably give me Castle Wolf- 
stein, as he dislikes the mountains as much as I like them. We shall be 
near Hohenfels and the Z.'s, which will be agreeable. As a married man, 
the father of a family, and all that sort of tibiing, I don't know any people 
I should like so mu<m for neighbours.' 

At a very early hour in the morning they all assembled to drink coffee. 
Mr. Rosenberg left at the same time for Mimich ; Hamilton concluding that 
he was satisfied with his wife's arrangement respecting him, as he shook 
his hand warmly at parting, and hop^ to see him again in the course of 
the ensuing week. Madame Bosenberg gave various parting directions and 
commissions which Hamilton did not quite understand ; neither did Mr. 
Eosenberg, he suspected, though he listened to his wife's orders with a 
patience which made it evident that he resembled Job in more respects 
than in having daughters, than whom * no women in all the land were 
found so fair.' 

The char-a^hcmc which they were so fortunate as to obtain in Traunstein, 
had five seats, and accommodated the whole party. 

At the first respectably steep hill, both young men sprang out of the 
carriage, and when it halted to take them up again, Hamilton had no diffi- 
culty in ceding his place beside Hildegarde to Zedwitz, who looked the 
personification of gratitude ; and well he mighty for poor Hamilton had got 
a most riotous companion, and was so placeotiiat he could scarcely avoid 
overhearing the whispered plans of future happiness which were made, 
revised, and corrected behind him; while before, he could observe the 
tactics of Zedwitz, who, with no inconsiderable skill, was reconnoitring 
the ground previous to the grand attack which he was meditating. 

The afternoon was far advanced before they reached the peasant's house, 
where the coachman and his horses were to pass the night, while they 
pursued their way on foot. The ascent was steeper and longer than they 
had expected, and the heat intense. Hildegarde, Crc»cenz, and the two 
boys proved excellent pedestrians ; Major Stultz toiled wearily after them 
— ^his efforts to appear vigorous deserved more success — but alasl after 
having wiped the drops of perspiration from his crimson face at least twenty 
times, and even removed his stiff black stock, in order to breatlie more freely 
— he sank exhausted on a fragment of rock, declaring that since his Russian 
campaign of 1812 he had never been able to recover the right use of his 
feet. Madame Rosenberg looked for a moment undecided what she should 
do ; she wished to be ci*^, and offered, after some hesitation, to remain 
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with him xmtil lie h&d Ksted, bat on his dedzDing, slie todd at oDoe ihat 
eihe woald go «fi before and prefnre the supper. Poor masi ! he loc^ced 
wistfully towards Crescenz. Itadame Eosenberg nodeistood him, but 
shook her head diBapprovingly, said she woidd leave him one of the <guides» 
and begged he wookL not fanny bimself in the least. Orescenz, who had 
heen. amuoBg heraelf with her two broiheiB, galiiering flowers aod packing 
wild raspberries, now tamed to Hamilton, and giving him a handM of the 
latter, told faim she Arnold show Idm whera to get more. The inyitalion 
was irrenstil^ ; and afiber telling her mother i£si tiiey intended to over- 
take Hildegarde, who was still in sight, they hurried off togethn. 

The conversation was at first desnitoiy, intemqifeed by iiie scrambling 
throngh ihe bushes, asid nmtnally offeimg the hrgert xaspbemes; by 
degrees, however, the fragrant fruit was neglected, and the flowers— even 
die beautifnl pyrolas and sweet-soented cyoluaen, gatiieied for and given to> 
her by Major Stalts — were thoughtlessly fucked to pieces and 'dirown 
away, while she listened to Hamilton's remarks or answeved his numerous 
qnestions. She spoke wi^ont reserve of her mode of life at sGhocH ; st- 
tadied a giriish inopertanoe to her fonner compamions' opimons and most 
trifling acts ; complained of not having been allowed to s^eak during 
schodl-^Kmrs, aad of bemg obHged to ran and jump about at veereation 
time, when riie wcmld mther have sat in a ooraer to talk to her ^esod Lisa ; 
of having to listen to vaading wbea. wA dkmer-; bixt most of all, of iiaving 
had all her long hair 4mt -off 3ae day of her entiaoiee. 

* I was quite moimadttAA& about it,' she said, laughing, ^ and cried for 
several days, bat Hikl^izde did not •care iooi the least ; perhaps,' fdte added^ 
* beoanse lAie was a year older.* ^ 

Hamilton thought there might be another Teason-— 4he albseoce of peiv 
Bonal vanity — bat of coarse he did not say so. They had been ten years 
at school without ever having been allowed to spend a day at home. 

' Bo,' she continued, * we ^ew nothing at all of my stepm(]Kiier, and 
very little of papa, thou^ he need to oome and see us often -and talk to 
Mademoiselle Hetrtense about us. .At the cKaminatioDs they generally 
both came, and mamma used to bring vs an iced tait ; but HjMegaxde' 
would rather i^e had stayed away, as she was ashamed of her.^ 

^ And why was £^e ashamed <)f her ?' ^ Oh, because all the 'Odher girl& 
had sudi nice mothers and aunts, and HiMegBrde ihmks mamTna so <veiy 
vulgar.' 

* She seems, however, a good kind of person.* ^ Oh, I dare say— but 
Hildegarde does not like gc^ kind of persons.' 

' Indeed 1 Fray what kind of persons does she like, ikesiT * I don't 
know whetiier she would like me to tell you or not.' 

* And I don't think you are obliged to ask her ?' ■* That is true ; and,, 
besides, it is no harm to like counts and barons better than othbr people 1' 

* Not at alL Y<m rather said that you had a fancy of the same kind 
yourself, a few days ago.' Yes — ^I confess i should like to be a von, or a 
baroness, or a countera — ^but still there is a difference, for I am afraid ci 
fine people, and Hildegarde likes them ; I saw her getting books fwm. iho 
Baroness Z., and speakizvg to those proud Zedwitzs the other day.' 

* Tou think it, ilien, probable, that she rather likes the attentions of Count 
Zedwitz ?• * I— don't — Isn^w. Hildegarde never speaks about such 
things when they concern herself, thou^ ritie expects me to tell her every- 
^hmg ! I saw that old Countess Zedwhz talking to her in the garden yes- 
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terdsjF — ^tbe Goantess looked very red, and kept nodding her head oondnnally, 
and Hild^arde was Tery pale and haughty. I ask^ her what they had 
been spes^ng about, but i^e did not chooee to tell xne. I dare say it was 
something disftgreeable/ 

'That is not impossible,' said Hamilton, mnsin^y; 'in fact^ raiher 
pK^ble. — So, you don't know whether or not your sister likes Zedwitz ?' 

' No. ^le only observed onoe, when we were speaking of beauty, that 
she did not think it necessary for a man to he handJaome.' 

* liiat was rather applicable to him ; but he is so devoted that I should 
imagine him inesstiMe.' 'I don't think that as the way to please 
Hildegarde.' 

'I should have thought devotion must have been pleasing to every 
woman.' 'But IQ^d^arde has such odd ideas! I remember heating 
her say to Mademoiselle fiortense, just before we left sdiool, Uiat she rather 
thought she should like a man of whom she could be afraid i' 

'Strange girl!' said Hamilton. 'Strange girl, indeed!' repeaind 
Cresoenz ; * and others think so differently ! I should not like to be afraid 
of any one I lovwl, and &at is ofie of the reasons why I think that only 
people of nearly the same age should marry 1' 

Hamilton turned quickly to his companion, whose deep Uush gave a 
special meaning to her last observation. 

Hilde^rde, Zedwite, and Fritz, were &r before &em. Madame Rosen- 
berg, with. Gustle, and two guides loaded with provisions, equally fir 
b^ind. They became sentimental, ofbon looked back to admire the view 
which every moment increased in beauty and extent. She wished to be the 
inhabitant of one of the peaceful pretty peasant's houses which were scat- 
liwed in the valley beneath them. Hamilton, of course, wished to bear 
her company, ^e allied and murmured something about his under- 
standing her, but fearing that Major Stnltz never would. Hamilton de- 
clared, with unusual warmth, that it was dreadful to think of such a 
marriage I Such a sacrifice 1 And he wob sincere, too, for the mament, 
for he thou^t of the Major as he had last seen him, vi^ik he looked on 
the l^o(Hning youthful face before him; and never had Cresoenz lo(^ed so 
pi^tty ! . A few oomfflon-place expressions of admiration were received 
with su(^ evident Measure, that Hamilton found the temptation more than 
he could withflttand, and from admiration glided ahnost imperceptibly into 
a most absurd, but rather indefinite, declaration of love. The words, how- 
ever, h»d scarcely passed his lips before he became conscious of his folly. 
Bis dismay is not tx) be described when Ciescenz, covered with blushes, 
confessed that i^ had loved him from the commencement of their ao- 
quaintanoe, and added, that she was willing, for his sake, to brave both her 
^ther and mother's anger by dismissing Major Stultz ! 

Hamilton was peifectly thunderstiiick, and for some moments quite 
incapable of utt^ia^ a syllable ; as soon, however, as he could collect his 
thoi^ts, he began in a oonstiained voice, and with a manner as agitated 
as her own, to explain that he was a younger son, totally dependent on his 
-figittier, and that he oould not by alhy possible chance think of marrying for 
mt least ten or twelve years. 

Grescenz locked at him for a moment reproachfully, and then, covering 
her face with her hands, burst into tears. 

Hamilton never had been so angry widi himself as at thai moment ; his 
firalt was, indeed, unpankmable, and he felt that Cresoenz was ri^t when 
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she pushed him from her, and refused to listen to his excuses. The fact 
was, he had never thought she cared more for him than for any other 
person willing to pay her attention ; and idie had appeared so perfectly 
happy the day before — ^nay, that very day — that he had naturally imagined 
her now quite satisfied with her future prospects, and had expected her to 
understand what he had said more as a tribute to her youth and beauty 
than as a serious proposal ; the more so, as he had not made the most 
distant allusion to marriage in all that he had said. He now walked sor- 
rowfully after the weeping girl, whose secret he had learned by such 
unwarrantable thoughtlessness. It was in vain he tried to exculpate him- 
self, by thinking she was an arrant flirt, and would soon forget him : he 
b^an seriously to doubt her being one, everything in her manner that had 
led to that conclusion could now be interpreted otherwise ; her receiving 
Major Stultz*s presents, and her apparent contentment, might have been 
affected to provoke his jealousy: her sister's words in the cloisters confirmed 
this idea. He did not give her credit for sufficient intellect to feel annoyed 
at having * told her love,' but even that consolation was denied him ; for, 
on distantly hinting that it was unnecessary any person should ever be 
made acquainted with their late conversation, she wrung her hands, and 
exclaimed bitterly,— 

' Oh, how could I be such a fool as to betray myself so !' 

They walked on long in silence ; but Crescenz was too good and gentle to 
be inexorable, and before the end of their walk he had obtained pardon and 
a promise of secrecy — ^the latter without difficulty, as she innocently con- 
fessed she was equally afraid of her mother's anger and her sister's 
contempt. 

They reached the alp both totally oat of spirits, Gresoenz's melancholy 
face was a sort of reproach from which Hamilton would gladly have 
escaped; and he now heartily repented his having made an engagement 
with Madame Rosenberg. Until Gresoenz's marriage had taken place he 
saw no chance of peace of mind or enjoyment of any kind, and many were 
the vows he internally made to be more circumspect in future. 

' Gome, Hamilton, you must look at the sunset,' cried Zedwitz, seizing 
his arm and leading him away. He was in oppressively high spirits, and 
talked on without waiting for an answer, or even perceiving that his com- 
panion paid no sort of attention to what he said. They stood on the top of 
the alp ; behind, and on each side of them, forming a sort of crescent, were 
mountains of every possible form, from the gigantic rocky peaks on which 
the snow lay, to the richly-wooded mountain and green alp; with moun- 
tains, valleys, forests, rivers, lakes, towns, villages, in view ; more than it 
was possible for the eye at once to enclose or the mind to comprehend. 

Hildegarde and Gresoenz joined them as the evening prayer-bell tolled. 
At Seon this bell had generally been tolled while they had been at supper. 
The clatter of knives and forks and tongues had instantly ceased, and an 
awful stillness had taken place, which had not been broken by word or 
movement until the last sound of the bell had died away ; when, as if a 
spell had been broken, each person had wished their neighbour a good 
evening, and renewed, with increased vigour, the interrupted occupation. 
It had always struck Hamilton, as something very Mahometan-like, this 
sudden call to prayer, especially when it occurred in the midst of conversa- 
tion, where the difficulty of commanding the thoughts must be tenfold in- 
creased. Not so did it appear to him this evening : as village after village. 
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and eveiy churcb-spire far and near, sent their tranquil chimes over the 
plain — a feeling of enthusiastic devotion was irrepressible; it seemed as if 
the solenm tones, on reaching the mountains, paused to vibrate in the air 
while they recollected the prayers which they were about to bear to heaven 
on a thousand echoes. Zedwitz stood with his head uncovered and arms 
folded ; Crescenz clafi^)ed her hands and moved her lips in prayer. Hilde- 
garde's eyes were fixed so stedfastly on the golden clouds above her, that 
it was impossible not to think that at the moment she wished for the 
* wings of a dove to flee away and be at rest :' a messenger from the chalet 
wait^ respectfully for the last sound to die away in the distance before he 
summoned them to supper. The interruption was unwelcome to them'all ; 
but before they descended it was agreed uisX they should return again with 
the guides and make a bonfire. They found Madfone Bosenberg, as usual, 
bustling about, ordering and directing everybody and everything, Fritz and 
Gustle stealing cake and sugar ; and Major Stultz, who seemed to have but 
lately arrived, was sitting in his shirt-sleeves wistfully eyeing a glass of 
beer which he was afraid to drink in his then stale of hea^ while to hurry 
the operation of cooling, he was fanning himself with a red and yellow 
pocket-handkerchief I Hamilton glanced towards Crescenz, but as their 
eyes met, he r^etted that he had done so, and determined that nothing 
should induce him to look either at her or Major Stultz for a long time 
again. Something, however, he must seek to interest him, and he turned 
towards Hildegarde : a more dangerous study he could scarcely have found. 
She was seated on the grass, outside the door of the wooden pavilion, beside 
her brothers, and, for &e first time since he had known her, seemed occu- 
pied with them. Tbere was a quiet avoidance of Zedwitz on her part, 
which, in contrast to the coquetry of her sister, particularly interested Ha- 
milton. This scarcely perceptible avoidance was however unnoticed. 
Zedwitz was too completely wrapt up in admiration, and had eyes and ears 
for her alone. Weariness prolonged the meal, and twilight was deepening 
into night before they thought of moving. Madame Bosenberg and Major 
Stultz said, at length, that it was time to retire to rest ; the others remem- 
bered that they intended to make a fire on the top of the hill, and insisted 
on putting their plan into execution. Major Stultz, afraid to oppose, fol- 
lowed Crescenz : the guides were put in requisition, and in a short time 
every one was collecting wood and piling it in a heap. 

The fire burned brightly, and colour^ picturesquely the different mem- 
bers of the party, as they lay dispersed around, some seated on the stumps 
of trees, others extended on ihe grass — all weary, yet all interested in their 
novel situation. Hamilton, apart from the others, looked on without 
mixing in the careless conversation which was kept up — ^it was to him like 
a scene in a play ; he understood the double plot and had decided on 
making Hild^rde the heroine ; but was Zedwitz the hero who, at the end, 
was to obtain her £edr hand ? No— unaccountably enough, he found that to 
suit his plan the old Count must be perfectly obdurate. Zedwitz was to 
give up the afiiur as hopeless ; and Hildegarde I Hildegarde was to— to— 
remain at home; — ^yes — ^that would do — an inmate still of her father's 
house ; and now, unconsciously, Hamilton, fiom supposing himself a sneo- 
tator, became, in thought, an actor. He was also in that house. — Hilde- 
garde was to become insensibly aware of his good Qualities and good looks 
— ^was, in fact, to become desperately in love with nim 1 he, all iho while, 
stoically indifferent. A feeling of honour was to make him explain to her, 
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in a most mtaerting lotne, tiie impooBfaility of a . • . Ae . . • Cresoenz 
. . . ZedwitB . • . Hero tke party nmnd ihB fire broke iq>. Tlie boys 
had &lleii asfeep anil wen now bemg carried by the guides to the chalet, 
Madame Rosenberg, Hildegaide, aad Creaoena, followed; Ma|t>r Stoltz re- 
mained to fimah hoM p^ie, and ^e two yoixng men comiiMBoed firaab cigaars ; 
they did not exdiaage a word nntil their oonpamon had 1^ tbem, wben 
Zedwitz pitching ids cigar into the still glovnng endNaa, asked abruptly,^ — 

' Do ysia know wbeve yon ai» to akep to*nigkt?' ' Not I,' answered 
Hamiltcn ; * but I do not expect the acconunodation to be «vai toterabW 

^ We are to aleep togedifir in a hayloft.' 

^ I have done tkat before, and for one night it does not signify ; bat 
Major StcOtc ?* * Sleeps also in the faay-doft.' 

' And the boys r ' la the bay-loft* 

* And the ladies i' ' In the hay4oft.' 

' Nonsense, Zedwita — you are joldng.' ' I am perfectly serious ; ihete 
is bnt one bed in the honse, and it is so Cttie inyiting that no one bas 
ooorage to make nse of it We aro all to sleep togeilker in the hay-loft. 
I rather enjoy the idea. Shall we go?* ' By all means.' 

This, l^ooj^ Hamilton, as they descended the hill together, is eome- 
ihing qnite out of the common conise of things. I W43nder what sort 
cfabftitis. 

The onljjr li^ in the honse proceeded £Dom the kitchen-fire, which still 
burnt on dhe hi^ open heartii : beside it were seated one of tbe guides aad 
a peasant girl, who had come from one of the houses in the vall^ ; and so 
wiapt mp were &ey in their 'evidently confidentisd discourse that tliey were 
nnconscions of the presenoe of atrangers, until Zedivitz hui^ingly aaked 
the way to 1^ hay-kfit 

* niisway, if you please,' said the man, k)okmg a iittk embanaMed. 
* Take cam yon dont afeomhle, k is so dark.' 

He was followed clasely by HamiltGoi, and they both quietly and 
cautiously momrted Ihe 4B0isiewhat ricketty ladder which led to the loft^ and 
enteved it by a trap^loor. It was very foil of hay, and by Ihee li^t which 
was spanngLy adimtted thKmgh the solitary gable window they oould see 
sevend %ui«s stretched in di&rent positions around them, but they could 
not tell whetiaer or not they were sie^jers. Major Stnltz was aloae •com- 
municative on that point — he lay with his mouth wide open, and was 
snaring profoundly. 

^ I suppose, Hamilton, we ought to take die places near the entrance?' 
whispered Zedwitz. ' I canoot bear a draught,' replied the other, moving 
towards the end of the k)ft, where Madame Eosenberg and the childzen 
were lying. At lus approach, two figures begfln slowly to roll away from 
Mm — a stifled lau^ and an angry hush betsayed at once the sisters ; and 
no sooner had be and Zedwitz chosen their places than they peroedved a 
partition wall of hay was being built in their nei^bonihood. So<m oon- 
Tinoed that Madame Kosenbezg and the childroi slept, Hamilton felt 
greatly inclined to commence a conversatDon with tiie two girls ; but winch 
of thi^ idiould he address ? From Hildegarde he had hitke hope of an 
answer; from Gresoenz he felt that he desired none. It was in vain he 
urged Zedwitz feo begin, telling him that he oould not sleep ; that the hay 
was too hot, and the loft too cold, and too uncomfortable ; that he oould 
not Temain quiet, Ac., •&e., &c. : his companion moved away from hira, 
saying, in a low Totoe,ihait he knew Hiidegacde would not speak, and that 
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he bad iKSthmg to say to ber raster. Jn. a few miimteB he too "wiig fast 
asleep, leayiog Hairalton toeompoae himself as he best could. After hayiBS 
tried all possible positions, he at length Fesigned himsetf to his &te, a&d 
determined not to moveagaiA. 

After half an hour's silenoe, HildegBrde trnd her sister began to wMs'per 
to each other. 

' Is not that man's snoriT^ dreadfnl, Hildegarde? Confess he looked 
odious this evening at supper, sitting in his shiFt-rievm like « sfaoemabra^ 
or tailor. ' 

* You see him to great disadvttntage in a party of this kind, dear ; at 
home I am sure he is qnite differenltr—and as to bis snoring, yon know 
even papa snores sometimes.' 

' I know yon are^detonnined not to see anything that 4oeB not place kim 
in an advantageons ligbt, and I only regret yon did net discover his perfec- 
tions sooner — ^it would have saved me a world of misery V 

To this speech no answer was made, and a long pause ensued. 

' Hildegeode, are you angry ?' at length asked Grescenz, tnnidly. 

*No; I am only laied of always hearing the same thing.' 

* Forgive me, dearest, and I promise you have heard it for the last time ;. 
but now I expect that you will give me an answer to a plain question. 
Ton cannot pretend any longer to be Uind to Count Zedwits's attentians — 
what answer do you intend to ' . . . 

The whispefers had hiliierto spoken inaudibly, but this qnestmn, from a 
change of position in ihe speaker, distinotly reached Hamilton's ears, 
ishfeat was Ins curiosity to know the answer, bat without a moment's delay 
he moved and oou^Jted. Not a sound more was heard, not a whisper even 
attempted during the whole two long horns Ihat he still lay awake imd 
motionless, wishing for morning. 

^ And w!u9n the morning came, Hamilton lAept soundly ? he saw not the 
sisters as ^ey passed his couch on tiptoe ; he heard not the proposal of 
Fritz to oo¥er him with hay, or of Gustle to tickle him, or Ihe admonitlan& 
of Madame ^Rosenberg, and her threats of leaving them always at home in 
future should they dare now to make a noise. When he awoke he found 
hhnsdf the sole occupant ef the lo^ and had at frst some •dilBculty in 
recollecting how he had got Ihere. It was still very early, and, in the 
hope of seeing tiie sun rise from the top of tiie alp, he hurried out into the 
fresh morning air. The sim was, however, beyond the horison, and bright 
daybeams already tinted the mountain tops. A few minutes brought him 
to the spot where they had all sat round the fire the preoeding evening; 
the charred wood marked the spot, and had Hamilton found there the 
society he expected, <he would probaUy have taken time to have once more 
admired the prospect which had so delighted him a few hours before, and 
winch was now even more beautiful in Ihe distinctness of early morning j 
but he was a gregarious animal, and finding himself unexpectedly alone, a 
hasiy glance of admiration was all now b^towed on the diversified plain 
which lay beneaith him, and then witix hasty steps, ho retraced hs way to 
the chalet. One of the guides met him at the door and informed him that 
Madame Bosenberg and the others had been gone some time, and were to 
dress and breakfast at the farm-house where they had left the carriage. A 
short time su£Bced to enable him to overtake the last detacbment, oonsist- 
ing of Madame Rosenberg, Crescenz, and Major Stults, «>^^®y pwsned 
their way leisurely together. Hildegarde had been sent on before to order 
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break£ut, and qq finding that Zedwitz intended to aooompany her, bad 
taken Her two brothers. On reaching the fann-hoose, they found her 
busily occupied at a table placed under the trees, preparing bread and milk 
for the children — Zedwitz officiously assisting her. 

* What ! are you already dressed for Salzburg, Hildegarde V cried 
Madame Rosenberg. * Toumust have walked very quickly ; I hope the 
boys are not overheated !' and she carefully placed her hand on their fore- 
heads to ascertain the fact. 

' Oh, mamma^' cried Fritz, boastingly, ' we could have walked much 
faster I We could have been down &e mountain in half the time ! It 
was Zedwitz who was tired ; he wanted us twice to rest on the way.' 

* It would have been better than running the risk of giving the children 
colds/ observed Madame Bosenberg, glancing towards Hildegarde. 

*' Oh, we did not wish to rest, or EUldegarde either, thou^ Zedwitz said 
he had ever so much to say to her.' 

* Indeed I' cried his mother, looking inquisitively fixim one to the 
other; * indeed!' She turned to Hamilton, who stood beside her, and 
whispered, 'I shall not be ^v^ minutes dreraing; you will greatly oblige 
me by remaining here until I return.' 

Hamilton msSe no answer ; waited, however, only until she was fairly 
out of sight, and then nodding good-humouredly to Zedwitz, walked into 
the house. Madame Rosenberg's ideas of five minutes for dressing were 
not very defined. She was one of those persons who, at home the most 
incorrigible of slatterns, when they go out make it a point to be almost 
overdressed. Hamilton, Grescenz, and Major Stultz had long been wait- 
ing for her before she appeared, and to begin breakfast without her would 
have been an unpardonable offence. The delays seemed to have no end, 
for as she approached the table, Zedwitz, who had been standing apart, 
went towards her and requested to speak a few words to her alone. Major 
Stultz proposed waiting until after breakfast, but Zedwitz persisted in his 
request with a seriousness which scarcely admitted of a refusal, and the 
audience was accordingly granted. Hamilton wished to look at Hildegarde, 
but he refrained : had he done so, his conjectures might have taken another 
turn ; for surely had Hildegarde imagined herself the subject of conversa- 
tion, she could not have leaned so calmly on her elbow without exhibiting 
the slightest particle of emotion I Crescenz did not seem to think her sister's 
imperturbability a conclusive argument — ^her eyes anxiously followed her 
stepmother's form, and nothing but the shortness of the conference, and 
ocular demonstration that they were simply arranging accounts, could have 
convinced her that she had been mistaken in her supposition that Zedwitz 
was formally asking permission to pay his addresses to her sister. She had 
dressed in a room at the front of the house, and from the window had seen 
them standii^ at the spring together. Zedwitz had spoken long and 
esi^ily, and Hildegarde had apparently listened very calmly, but with 
evident interest, to what he had said. Her answer was short and decided, 
and she had left him abruptly to interfere between her brothers, who were 
flinging the remains of their bread and milk at each other. It had cost 
both sisters considerable trouble to purify their garments before their 
mother saw them. 

A small carriage was now drawn up to the front of the house, and a 
youthful peasant led out a youncr, strong-built gray horse, and began to 
arrange the harness. Zedwitz advanced quietly towards the party, and 
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surprised tbem not a little by saying that lie was about to take leave of 
them — ^he did not feel well, and would return to Seon. 

* Yon are ill,' cried Haimlton, starting up from the bench where he had 
been lazily recUning ; ' you are ill, and think of returning alone ! that must 
not be allowed. I am quite ready to accompany you.' 

' It is not necessary,' replied Zedwitz, laying his hand heavily on his 
arm, while he continued to take leave of the others, and hoped ikeir tour 
might prove in every respect agreeable. ' The fact is,' he said, drawing 
Hamilton toMrards the little carriage, which it appeared had been got ready 
for him ; ' the fact is, I am ill in mind but not in body. Hildegarde has 
refused my suit so decidedly that I dare not renew it. The best thing I 
can now do is to return to Seon, and perhaps I may arrive in time to pre- 
vent my sister from speaking to my father. My rash haste may have in- 
jured my cause. How could I expect her to get accustomed to my ugliness 
and to aire for me in so short a time ?' 

* J think,' said Hamilton, ' it is more than probable that her fear of the 
opposition of your family may have caused her refusal.' 

' Not a bit of it ; she never referred to my &mily, nor, indeed, had I 
time to mention them. She said she liked me very well as an acquaintance, 
but nothing more ; she was sorry if her manner had led me to think other- 
wise. Now I was obliged, in justice, to exonerate her from even a shadow 
of coquetry, which in this case was disagreeable, as it was tantamount to 
charging myself with egregious vanity : but the most annoying and dis- 
heartening thing in the whole business was her coolness and dedsion of 
manner ; it led me at once to form the conclusion that I was not the first 
person who had spoken to her on the same subject. Do you think it 
possible that her affections are idready engaged ?' ' I neither think it 
possible, nor even probable. Why, she has not left school more than two 
months.' 

* Her sister left school at the same time, is a year younger, and yet has 
contrived to fall in love with you, and to promise to marry another in 
exactly half the time,' said Zedwitz, bitterly. 

* Pray do not imagine an3rthing of that kind,' said Hamilton, colouring 
deeply ; ' she is merely one of those soft yielding sort of beings, who, wi£ 
a more than sufficiency of vanity and coquetry in their nature, are ready to 
fancy themselves and others in love without rightly knowing what the 
feeling is. This Hildegarde is worth a hundred such. I like her decision 
of character, and she is certainly very handsome.' 

' Handsome I she is perfectly beautiful I' cried Zedwitz ; * and I am con- 
vinced she is as amiable as beautiful !' 

' If you are convinced of that, you are very wrong to give her up as you 
are doing. Try what time and perseverance will do.' 

' My dear Hamilton, if you had spoken to her, if you had even seen her 
when I pleaded my cause, you would think differently. When we meet 
again it will be as common acquaintances. But every moment is precious, 
and I must now be off. I shall take post-horses at the next town, and 
expect to reach Seon in the afternoon. I hope most sincmly that my 
sister has had no opportunity of spring to my father. I shall scarcely 
be at Seon when you return; but you know my address in Munich, and I 
shall expect to see you directly you arrive there. Adieu 1' 

He sprang into ihe carriage, bowed to the occupants of the breakfast- 
table, and drove off, while Etoznilton, leaning against the door of the house, 
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looked ftfter hia. ' fio,' ke thoodit^ 'this is tise man I faoded £all of 
German romance and eDthusiflttnT Why, my faiotfaer John oonld not 
nave xesigned himaeif to hia fate more easily ; but^ thea, he would have 
iryjiVt a parade of hia indiffiereDoe. Engliahmen are fond of doing so, while 
Germans, I suspect, are diqwsed to pretend to more feeling than they 
poMeak Yet, after all, what oould he have done? Shoot himself, like 
Wcrther? Absurd 1 Whai should I have done? I have not the moat 
i«mote idea ; but, then» I have never got beyond temporary admiratiocL for 
any one. Very odd too. Jaek says he was in love before he was twelve 
years old. Frecocioos fellow I Zodwitz was right the other day when he 
said that my feelings and ideaa were not those of a man of my time of life. 
However, I flatter myaelf that what I have lost in what he calls freshness 
of feeling, I have gidoad in other respects, and can now, in spite of my 
youth, calmly contemplate what is going on about me, while Zedwitz, so 
many years my senior, has been acting with all the ra^ impetuomty of a 

boy/ 

In all the proud ooosdousness of premature knowledge of the world, 
Hamilton seated himself at the breaklast-table, and allowed Madamie Ro- 
senberg to pour out his coffee, and wonder without interruption what could 
be the matter with the Count, who, she insisted, had been quite well all 
the morning. EUs eyes glsnced mischievously towards Hildegarde, but she 
apparantly did not observe it. Madame Boseaberg now be^m deliberately 
to pack up the remaining sugar in her reticule. Half-en-hour later they 
were seated in the char-a-ham on their way to Saklnirg. A sort of dis^- 
ccmtent seemed to pervade the whole party for some time, but by degrees 
it yielded to the beauty of the scenery. Madame Bosenberg, h&ving once 
spent some months at Salzburg, was now able to name each mountain as it 
appeased in the foreground, or made itself remarkable by its form in the 
diatance. ^ But the Untersberg interested her two sons more than anything 
else. This mountain, which here rises abruptly out of the Walser fields, 
and IS of ^onnous extent, was, she told than, the prison and tomb of 
J^redenck Barbarossa, or, as the peasants said, of Charlemagne. The 
ouestLODs and anawers on this fruitful subject lasted imtil they reached 



CHAPTER rx. 

BALZBUBG. 



While waiUng for dinner at the hotel, Hamilton amused himself turning 
overthe leaves of the • Strangers' book,' and saw STtS^ati^i! 

m salaburg; he would then have been glad to have had m «^,^ Jf^r 
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mide ssyingf ' A joimg gemtloxuin inqniiing fer me ! Whst is ]u8 name ?' 
In a moment he had quitted the taUe and wa& in the lobby before the 
qnestien coald be answesed. 'She surprise,' perhaps^ h^^tened the plea- 
sare fdi. by his two young and pntty oousins^ and theix leeepldon of him 
'was so VDreserredly affectioDate, thai as they came near the dogr of the 
dining-room,, fiildi^arde and Oreec^iss exchanged glance^ and then fixed 
their e^s on them.with a slight expression of coiioeity. 

' What a pity yon did not arrire earlier, Alfred ; we h&Te spent the 
whole morning sightHseeing, and now the horses are being put-to, and we 
hove scaicely ten minates to ask eadi other the thousand qiUMtiems which — 
Bat come to got rooms : we camu)t possibly talk before these people.' 

^ They would not understand us,' said Hamiltm, following them up the 
stairs, by no means dispkaaed at the arrangement* 

Madame Bosenberg soon became impatient at thedimtion of hie absence, 
and kaTing word with the waiter that Mr. Hamilton mdght follow them to 
St. Peter's cdlar, she pseposed herself sa gnide,. and they set out on their 
excDrsion. 

Hamilton aeoompanied his uncle and cousins to their very hxndacme 
trsrelling-carriage^ and as he bade them adieu {(X the tw^itieth time, his 
unde caSiteA out, ' €k>d bless you, Alfred ! I shall tell your fiather and 
uncle Jack that I foimd you greatly improved. If they had kept you in 
London, your brother John would hoiTe spoiled you, and made you just ae 
good-for-nodiing as he ia himsdif . Kotlong like travelling for enlavgmg 
the ideas. Good-bye I' 

The waiter infonned Hamilton that the ladies were gone to St. Peter's 
cellar. 

*' Major Stultz, you mean 7* said Hamilton. 

' No, sir — ^the ladies — perhaps they have gone to look at the excavatifiii 
in Ihe voek. The celtar is in the mountaizi, and is worth seeing.' 

The monks of St. Peter are the actual proprietoifii of this cellar, which 
adjoins, and in hct ia still a part of the monastery ; it is the wine from 
their Hungarian vineyards which is there sold, and the entrance to the 
drinking rooms is from the principal quadrangle; Arrived there, Hamilton 
immediately accosted a man who, in a jacket and a^mOy aod with a gi^eeil 
velvet eap on his head, stood before the entracice of the excavation. 

' Ladies ! Oh, ha — ^yes — they are within,' he answered, leading the way 
through a small, daork passage to two low loona filled with the fames of 
tobacco. Hamilton entered, and found his travelling eompajoions actually 
seated at a table drinking wine, in a room crowded v^ Hungarian officers, 
who seemed equally surprised and amused at the unueual appearance of 
such an addition to their society. Madanw Bosembarg waa quietly sipping 
her wine, and talking eacmcstly to Major Stuitz near a window, quite 
uneonsdous of the sensation which she and her party had created, and the 
by DO means whispend exclamations of admiiatiG^ which were echoed on 
all sides, and which ptodoced most opposite efiiBcts on. the objects of them. 
Crescenz looked half fri^tKied, half pleased, and blusdied inceasantl^. 
Hildegarde^s countenance denoted annoyance bordering on amger as she sat 
biting her under 1^ white every trace of colour had forsaken her face. 
Hamilton felt extremely irritated, and kK^ced round the room with a por- 
tentous frown to see if any cne had been mote forward than the otb«rs ; 
but in vain, — ^broad, sallow, good-humoured laces and small s^paarkling 
blaek eyes mofd his angcy glance whezevcar he tuxned ; and aa the conversa- 
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tion was now principally carried on in tlidr native language, he could only 
surmise, but no longer be certain of, the subject of discourse. The eyes of 
all were still turned on the two sistere ; and Hamilton, after a moment's 
hesitation, proposed escorting them to the Maximus chapel, which was 
near, and where they could wait for their mother. Hildegarde started up 
without asking the permission, which, however, was accorded without 
difficulty ; and the two boys, to their infinite annoyance, were also ordered 
off. On perceiving their mother eneaged in confidential conversation with 
Major Stultz, they had freely helped uiemselves to wine, and were now in 
outrageous spirits. On entering the St. Peter's churchyard, they com- 
menced springing over the graves in a most irreverent manner, declaring 
they had never before seen so jolly a churchyard ! Oescenz looked in- 
finitely shocked, entreated they would not make so much noise, and, 
finding her remonstrances useless, she turned towards the St. Margaret's 
chapel, a small building in the middle of the burying ground, and leaning 
against the iron railing which formed at once its door and gable-end, she 
folded her hands reverently and prayed. The custom in Boman Catholic 
countries of leaving the church-doors constantly open, most certainly con- 
duces to promote piety. Many a giddy girl, whose thoughts have wandered 
as unrestrained as her glances down the crowded aisle, has sought the 
same spot afterwards in solitude to offer up supplications and thanksgivings 
as fervent perhaps as ever were breathed. Much as has been said of the 
imposing ritual of the Church of Bome-^of the almost irresistible effect of 
high mass when properly celebrated — ^it is nothing in comparison to the 
solemn silence of a week-day afternoon, when the stillness around makes 
the solitary footfall echo, and those who come to pray can bend the knee, 
and clasp the hand without exciting the inquisitive gaze of a less piously- 
disposed neighbour. 

Hamilton had gone in search of the person who had the keys of the 
Maximus chapel ; on his return he found Hildegarde standing thoughtfully 
opposite a newly-made tomb, on which a pli^ard was plsK^ed with the 
words, * This tomb is to be sold.' 

' I should like extremely to know your thoughts,' he said, quietly, 
placing himself beside her. 

* Should you ? They would scarcely repay you for the trouble of listening.' 

* I am quite willing to make the trial. 

' But I am much too lazy to attempt collecting all the scattered tiioughts 
of the last ten minutes.' 

' The very last I can suess, perhaps,' said Hamilton : ' your eyes were 
fixed on that placard, and you thought . . .' ' ^^^i ^^^ ^' 

' " Where are now the future occupiers of that tomb ? Am I not right ?' 

* Quite right. Wherever they are, and whoever they may be, they cer- 
tainly have no wish to enter here : the buyers of torribs are seldom disposed 
to enter into actual possession. But where is this Maximus chapd ? Ton 
said it was in the mountain, and I see nothing in the least like an entrance, 
although there are three windows and a wall up there.' 

' The windows were formerly mere holes made in the rock, and ought 
never to have been glazed ; through the largest of them, fifty monks, who had 
taken refuse with Maximus, were thrown headlong down the mountain by 
the barbanans who took possession of Salzburg in the fifth century.' 

* And Maxhnus ? * He was hung.' 

'That was a pity — ^I dare say he would have preferred being thrown 
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over the precipice ?' 'Do yoa tliink so ? As it all came to the same in 
the end, I shoiild imagine it must rather have been a matter of indiffeienoe 
to him.' 

But I do not,' cried Hildeggrde, stopping suddenly ; ' I think the man- 




beheaded as the more gentleman-hke death of the two ; though I remem- 
ber leading in some book the horrible hypothesis, that the eye oould see, 
the ear hear, and the brain think, for some moments after the head had 
been severed from, the body V 

The guide jin^jled his keys. He probably thought the discussion of such 
subjects might be deferred until he had received his Trinkgdd^ and he now 
threw open the gate, and motioned to them to ascend. The tolerably 
numerous steps leading to the former abode and chapel of the andiorite 
were hewn in the mountain, the passage somewhat dark, and Hildegarde 
having declined any assistance, Hamilton, notwithstanding all his good 
resolutions to avoid Crescenz in future, turned towards her, was greeted 
with a soft smile, and his arm accepted as willingly as it was offered. He 
now took upon himself the office of guide, exhibited the chapel with ita 
solitary Roman pillar, the sleeping room of Maximus, and the place from 
which his companions had been precipitated. He was obliged tp hgld 
Crescenz, while she childishly stretched as far as possible over the moun- 
tain side, all the while declaring that she could not stand on the brink of 
a precipice without feeling an almost irresistible inclination to throw her- 
self down it. No sooner md her two brothers heard this, than they rushed 
forward and thoughtlessly pushed her with a violence that might have had 
most fatal consequences, had not Hamilton at the moment thrown his arms 
quite round her and drawn her back. Crescenz screamed violently, Fritz 
and!Gustle laughed immoderately ; Hildegarde remonstrated angrily ; and 
in the midst of the clamour, Madame Bosenberg and Major Stultz joined 
them. Crescenz blushed deeply, and with a voice trembling from agitation, 
related what had occurred, and complained bitterly of her brothers' rude- 
ness. Madame Bosenberg scolded hier for having looked down the pre- 
cipice ; Hildegarde, for not having watched her brothers, and prevented 
such a scene in such a place ; and concluded by seizing both the boys by 
the shoulders and shaking them violently, while she declared that she had 
a great mind to send them back to the inn, and not let them see either the 
Dom church or the fountain. She turned to thank Hamilton for having 
taken charge of so riotous a party, but he had disappeared, annoyed at 
what had occurred, and internally vowing never to take charge of Crescenz 
or her brothers again. 

Major Stultz had suddenly become jealous and out of temper — ^all the 
efforts of M a d a me Bosenberg to turn 'the winter of his discontent' to 
* glorious summer ' were vain ; he followed her, half whistling with his 
hands clasped behind him, intending to look extremely unconcerned ; while 
his heightened colour, as they overtook Hamilton, betrayed to all the cause 
of his annoyance. Crescenz seemed perfectly indifferent, or rather half- 
disposed to brave his anger ; for as they stood by Haydn's monument, in 
the Peter's church, she placed herself beside Hamilton, and spoke to him 
in French. It is true the conversation was about the skull of Haydn, and 
the black marble urn which contained it ; but Major Stultz could not be 

p 
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< w miu €€ this dvcnmsfamoe ; and wiUi moraofied anger lie strode down the 
■isle, Beeming diepoBed to qnit them, had not Hamilton^ weary of theee 
mjstmderstandingff, and provoked by Creacenz's coquetry, said that he 
iranld meet them at the hotel in an homr: he iv&s going to the cavalry 
stablea to see the horees, which, of coarae, would not he iateeBtBig 1x> 
them, and, without waiting for an answer, he walked away. 

HamilUm's abeenoe did not seem to ha^ much Improved tiw rtate of 
affiuTs, for on his return to tiie inn no one hot Madame Sosenhearg seemed 
disposed to he loqnadoas ; and when th^ got into the €ftar-^fcMic, which 
was to take them to Berchteeqgaden, Oesoens absohitely maBeoayred to 
avoid Major Stoltz ; and on being ordered by her mother to sit hesdde him 
poated in the most significant manner. Madame Eosenlberg -chose H^ time 
to t^e chaxge of her two sons herself: she thongbt their vicinity might 
intermpt the reoonoiliation between Major Stahz and Creseenz, which d^e 
eviden-dy wished to promeite, bat whic& seemed less likely tiian •ever to 
take place, as Cpesoenz chose now to appear or to be«xeessiv«ly offended. 
This line of oomdnct had the effect of making poor Major Stnilts imagiQe 
that he had been, perhaps, too ba^ — ^unjust---nncivil — in short, he very 
soon accused himself of bang a savage ! and as these thoaghts passed 
through his brain, his manners and words softened ; he became humble, 
and even entreaited forgiveness for the ra^cnown offeBoe ; tat aU in vain 
.... Orescenz scarcely answered him — in fact, she had not heard him, 
for her whole attention was absorbed in the conversatian of her sister and 
Hamilton, who were immediately before ber,-Hshe &noied itiat neither had 
disliked -^e arrangement whidi had plac^ them together: the latter, 
•especially, seemed determined to amuse and be amused, and for more than 
an hour and a half the conversation never flagged. Madame Bosenberg 
occasionally joined in it^ and Major Stoltz also chimed in when he found 
all his efforts to obtain answers from C^rescenz fruitless. TI%ey had nearly 
reached Berchtesgaden, and Hamilton had jufft begun to .congratulate him- 
self on having at length discovered the possibility of taking to Hildegarde 
without quarrelling, when Major Stultz Bkhmpdy aeiksod. him if he had been 
to see the summer riding-school. 

* Can you doubt it ? it is the prettiest Ihing of fije kind I have ever 
Been — ^the hemi ideal of an ancient theatre. That the tiers of seats for 
the spectators are hewn out of the mountain, enhances its grandeur, and 
makes one forget that it is only a riding-sbhool. What a place for a tour- 
nament I or for gladiators \ or what an arena for wild beasts r 

* Bxacdy what we all said when we were t^re to-day,' esolaimed 
Hildegarde. 

* Yes,* said Orescenz, for the first time joining in l^e oonversation ; ''we 
all said that, but Hildegarde and I thought of Schiller'e ballad of **The 
Crlove ;" didnt we, Hildegarde t 

Hildegarde nodded. 

* It is odd enough, I ifcought of it too,' said Hamilton ; ^the tiger 
attacked by the two leopards ; i^ lion rising to jom in the combat-— 1 saw 
it all in imagination : fiincied myseif the Ezd^t BelorgeB, and looked 
Tound to see if no Ounigunde wece l&ere to throw her glovse aonidst the 
combatants.* 

* Did you think of any particuhBr person as Ounigunde ?* asked Orescenz, 
softly, and with a i^hft ^ItuAi. ' Perhaps I did/ wplied Hamiltan, 
laughing. 
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' Ok, I shoald iika so much to know who yoa thon^t of I Should not 
yoii,Hildegarde?' 
'If Mr. Hamilton wish to tell'— began Biidegnde. 

* I prefer walking tip the hill into l^e town,' said HinDiitoQy spiinging 
out of the open side of the carriage. 

* Let as all walk,' cried Madame Bawnbeqg, desiring liie coadunan to 
stop ; * my feet are quite crampied.' 

Hamilton had hoped to esoape fhrthor qnestioiiiE^ hoi CiesoenE com- 
menced again as they walked along together. 

' Tour avoidanoe of my question has raised my eurioBity, and yoa posi- 
iiyely must tell me of whom you lliought in the Tiding-«chooi to-day.' 

* Pray, OpesoenB,' said Hildegaide, 'do not foioe l£r. Hamilton tofgive 
na answer ; it must be totally uninteresting to you — remember the number 
of acquaintances he must have in England whose names are unknown 
to us. ' If it had been any one in England, or any one unimown to us, 
he woaid have answered my question at once and without hesitation,' 
replied Orescenz, with unusual decision of manner. 

flildeganie, stnick with the reply, experienoed hensdf a feeling of curi- 
osity wiuch greatly snrprised her. She walked on in silenoe, and. soon 
heard her sister caotinue, in a very low Toioe, — 

* 1 am sure yoa did not think of Tne i' * Certainly not,' he replied in 
ihe some tone ; ' yon are too kind and too gentle to place the lUe even 
of an enemy in sudi jeopardy.' 

Creaoenz seemed not quite to know wliedier ahe were satisfied or disap- 
pointed. She would have liked to ha^e been his lady-love, would have 
wished to imagiaeliuit he would haye pidced up her glove at such imminent 
risk — ^yet bis manner and words implied nothing Mattering to the supposed 
Cunigunde ; and although she did not quite understaud his meaning, she 
knew that he had said that she was kind and gentle, and ekte f<dt that she 
on^t to be satisfied. Kot so Hildegaide — e&e understood well the vanity 
and callousness of the character sketched in a few wosds by Schiller — die 
&Dcied tiiat Hamilton disliked her, and an irresistiUe impulse made her 
turn to him, and say abruptly, ' You thought of me I' 

The blood mounted to Ihs ,tem]^s and seemed to take refuge in his hair, 
as he returned Hiidegarde's glance, yet hesitated in answering — ^but he 
could not deny it, and replied, after a mementos consideration, ' Thoughts 
are not subject to control ; you have no right to make me answerable for 
ihem.' 

* I have no intention of ddng so,' she replied ; ' I cave too little about 
yon to give myself the trouble of convincing you that yoa do not under- 
stand my diaracter in the least. On the contrary, I confess that were you 
disposed to play the part of the knight, perhaps I might throw down my 
glove and be glad to get lid of you on any t^ms.' 

' Even were I to be torn to pieces in yoor presence by the wild beasts ? 
I did not think yoa were so cruel 1' said Hamilton, amused at her irritated 
mannisr. 

* Hhe danger fat you would not be very great. You are the last person 
in the world to do anything of that kind.' 

'Doyoadoubtmy peEsonalcouiagof ^ :N'o ; but I doubt y«oar pos- 
sessing knightly feelings.' 

* I am, it is tme, no Don Quixote, no knight of the sorrowful ooun- 
« No^ indeed, yoa BMidi nMW deaerf* the name of t^ 
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of the soomfiil oonntenanoe — ^that is, if one oonld fimcy you a knight at 
all.' 

* I have no donht, mademoiselle, that were your &ncy to form one* he 
would in no respect reaemhle me ; however, we need not quarrel on the sup- 
position of what we should have done had we been bom a few hundred 
years sooner ; it is evident you would not have chosen me for your knight 
— ^nor I — ^perhaps — you, for my lady-love.' 

* Oh, dear I' exclaimed Cresoenz, * if I had thought that you two would 
have quarrelled, I would not have asked any questions, though I do not un- 
derstand wny Hildegarde is so offended at bemg thought Ske Gunigunde, 
who, I dare say, was the handsomest lady present.' 

* Tour sister is not satisfied with being merely handsome, she wishes to 
be thought amiable also, and seems disposed to force people to say so, what- 
ever they may think to the contrary.' 

Hildegarde walked haughtily towards her stepmother, and reached her 
just in time to hear the concluding words of what appeared to be Major 
Sttdtz's remonstrances. 

* His being an Englishman does not in my opinion alter the case, or make 
him a less cUingerous companion for your daughters. I do not presume to 
dictate. I merely offer advice, which you do not seem disposed to take ; 
and nothing now remains for me but to beg of you to hurry as much &s 
possible the preparations for Grescenz's marriage. A few scenes such as 
we have had to-day would soon cure me of all fancy for her. You told me 
she was good-tempered, and I have found her so sullen since we left Salz- 
burg, that it was impossible to obtain a word from her.' 

* My dear Major, you may depend upon my reprimanding her severely 
for such conduct. Tou shall see — * 

' By no means, madame — I don't wish her to be reprimanded. I shall 
speak to her myself, and tell her that I have a comfortable home to offer 
her ; that I am disposed to be an indulgent husband, but that I am too old 
to play lover, and altogether decline entering into competition with such a 
rival as that tall Englishman, who, however, I can also teU her, has no more 
idea of marriage than the man in the moon 1' 

* But, my dear Major, I really must beg of you not to mention the Eng- 
lishman to her. It will only put an id^ into her head which I am con- 
vinced has never entered it. You forget what a mere child she is— not yet 
sixteen 1' 

Major Stultz turned round suddenly to look at his betrothed; the 
moment was unpropitious for removing jealous doubts. She was walking 
alone with Hamilton, and speaking with an earnestness totally foreign to 
her character, while the expression of her upturned eye denoted any&iing 
but childishness. 

' This will never do !' exclaimed Major Stultz, angrily. 

' You wrong her most assuredly,' cried Madame Bosenberg, with a sort 
of blind reliance on Grescenz's childishness, which this time, however, did 
not deceive her : * you wrong her, and I will prove it by asking her what 
she is talking about. Gresoenz, my love, we wish to know the subject of 
your discourse, it seems to be interesting.' 

Grescenz answered without hesitation, ' I am defending Hildegarde ; Mr. 
Hamilton and she have quarrelled about the ballad of " The Glove." He 
says she was rude; and I think he was rude ; for he said if he had been a 
knight he would not have chosen her for his lady-love. I do not think of 
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being angry, and he did not choose me either,' she added, glancing half- 
reproachfully. 

On another occasion Madame Rosenberg wonld have inquired farther, 
and given, perhaps, an edifying lecture on ipoliteness and propriety of lan- 
guage ; she was now too well satisfied with Cresoenz's answer to think of 
anything of the kind, and taming triumphantly to Major Stultz, she whis- 
pered, ' You see I was right. I cannot answer for Hildegarde. Rosenberg 
says I do not understand her ; but Crescenz is a good girl — ^almost too good 
and docile. Tou can make whatever you please of her.' 

They all walked together to the inn, and * The Gloves ' seemed to be quite 
forgotten. 



CHAPTER X. 

THE BBTUBN TO MUNICH. 

Hamilton*s journey to Munich proved more agreeable than the commence- 
ment had promised. Hildegarde, the maid. Peppy, and Fritz were his com- 
panions : tiie others occupied the second carriage, and chose to be together, 
as Fritz sapiently observed, in order to talk secrets about Cressy's wedding. 
Hildegarde exhibited her dislike to Hamilton so artlessly that he could 
scarcely preserve a serious countenance, while he endeavoured to overcome 
it. The averted head-nahort, careless answers, and pertinacious discourse 
with brother Fritz, could not, however, long resist his efforts. He was 
possessed of no inconsiderable advantages, both of mind and manner, and 
of this he was, perhaps, but too well aware, sometimes unnecessarily under- 
valuing the intellect of others, while he indulged in a vein of satire most 
displeasing when it became evident. Hildegarde had noticed this in his 
intercourse with her sister, and was at first extremely guarded in her answers, 
but his manner was so unconstrained, his account of himself and his ideas 
so amusing and simple, that at length she also became communicative, 
and unconsciously displayed an extent of intellect for which Hamilton had 
not been prepared — ^her acquirements were considerable for a girl of her 
age, and she spoke with enthusiasm of the continuance of her studies when 
she returned to Munich. Her father had quite an excellent library of his 
own, which he had promised to let her use, and her mother intended to 
subscribe to a circulating library, on condition that none but French books 
should be sent for or read. On Hamilton's inquiring further, she said, 
with a slight blush, that she was extremely fond of novels and poetry. 

* Poetry !* he exclaimed, thrown off his guard ; * poetry ! I should have 
imagined that more suited to your sister's taste than yours.' 

No sooner had the words * sister' passed his lips than he saw a sudden 
change in the expression of his companion's countenance ; he had, in fact, 
awakened a train of unpleasant reflections, rendered more disagreeable by a 
feeling of self-reproach for previous forgetfulness. Hildegarde retired from 
him as far as the limits of the carriage permitted, looking out of the 
window, without noticing his remark, and rendered all his attempts to 
renew the conversation abortive, by entering into a disquisition with her 
brother on the impropriety of bringing snow-balls into the house in -svinter. 
With a smile, which Hildegarde would perhaps have denominated a sneer, 
had she seen it, Hamilton leaned back in the carriage, and was soon occupied 
>n mental speculations on the change which one word had been able to pro- 
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dnoe, altboQ^ the cause was by no means difficaH to stinmse. Tfaey dai 
not speak again nntil they entered the inn where they were to dinou 
Madame Rosenberg was his eompanion in the afbemocm, and so effeetnally 
did she contrive to b^mle the time with a history oi herself andher family, 
that he was actually sony when, at a late hoar in the evening, thai 
joomey ended, and bol^ carriages began somewhsit tomnltnoasly to- pour 
forth their contents. 

The apartments were on tiie third story, and on booBdlii^ up the staiia 
to them, Hamilton was reoaved by Mr. Bosenberg witb ab&ost as mudi 
cordiality as his ftitare son-in-law, who had followed more slowiy. A 
good deal of calling and rumiing, and dragging about of furniture ensued, 
but at the end of an hour or thereabouts they were all comfortably seated 
round a supper-table, which, although of the plainest description, and lit 
by a couple of tallow candles in brass candlesticks, more than satisfied 
Hamilton ; and nothing could exceed the pleasure with which he looked 
around him. The novelty of bis situati(»i and the realisation of his wish 
to be domesticated in a private fuBily, aided, no doubt, considerably to 
produce this frame of mind, for he was by nature aind ednoatitm fastidious ; 
and had he not had an object in view, it is more than piobabte that the 
extreme homeliness ol the house arrangements woold have miore disgusted 
than amused him. Madame Boeenberg stood with a BBf kin pinned over 
the hoai oi her dress^ while she carved a ki^ loin of veal, and distributed 
to each, beginning with her hasband, the portion. wMch she judged 
sufficient for their supper : — ^a potato salad which she had also prepared in 
their presence with ml and vinegar, was added; and Hild^arde and 
Ciescenz carried romid the {dates to Hamilton's great gnrprise and indeed 
discomfort : it was in vain he jumped up and offered to assist thion. 
Madame Bosenberg begged him to sit still, that ffildegarde would bring 
him all he wanted ; and Grescenz, as in duty boimd, would see that the 
Major had everything he required. With a coyness which would h&ve 
been graceful had it not been slightiy tmctnred with aiectation, Grescenz 
performed the required services ; Major Stultz declaring that he had never 
in his life been so waited upon ; that she was a perfect Hebe, and endioDg 
by catching her hand sad kissmg it passionately. Grescenz looked across 
the table, and on findmg Hamilton's large dark eyes fixed upon her, drew 
bacl^ and behind the dmir of her lover impatiently wiped the kiss, and 
with it some portion of gravy and potato which had probably adhered to 
his moustache, from her Sir hand. On ^ain looking towards Hamilton, 
half expecting some sign of approval, she found ihat he had turned to her 
father, and seemed altogether to have forgotteo. her presence. With some 
indignation she took her place at the table, and eemmaafied her supper, 
internally vowing never to bestow either a word or look more on him ; and, 
if possible, to convince him without delay oi her extr^ne dislike to him. 
She listened with apparent interest, wh£ie her mother ajad Major Stuhz 
settled the day but one after ior their soiemn betrotibal;, winch was to give 
her the name oi bride, a title only used in Germany daring the term of 
engagement, and never after the ceremony of marriage has b^ performed. 

Major Btultz rose to take leave, whispering a Htlls while ostentatiousiy 
with Grescenz, and retired. Hamilton was accompawed by the whole 
family when he took possessuxi of the two rooms a^ppropriated to his use^ 
at the back of the house ; they looked into another street, and were accea*- 
sible by a back-staircase, whidb Madame Boeenberg informed him was con^ 
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sidezed a gieat «Qiw«iiieiioe fer aiiigle gftwtkmeT!, eepedftUy aa the ^vonld 
give him. a akeleton key wliidi would cqpcn the houae door^ aad admit him 
at all hours without the servaataheiiig obliged to eU up for hun. CieBoeiia 
acarcely answered when he wiihed ha good-nighty a&d he divined pretty 
acQuatdy what waa passing in her nund. Be waa heartily glad that 
ahe had adapted thda line of eenduct ; was lolly piepared to belieTe ia 
her IndafEBsenee : in fact» he gave her more- credit for eoqiaetzy thaa ahe 
deaerved, axki detwmiAed in no way to inier&ra with her iJood reaoIutitODSi 
or Ma^r Btetta, in fntnre^ 

^Fhfi nest merniTig was whdJry oeenpied by a visit to his bankMn^ 
the lilMsry, lecnziDg a place lor six raaatiks at the theatre, and purehasii^ 
some toys lor FiitZy Gastl^ and P^y. He readied hcooae scMue time 
after tweSbre o^etoch^ and fouabd that ibey had waited dinner lor him, 
Madame Bosenherg delicately iolomiing him ef the fact by shouting from 
the mjonay deof^ — 

' Yoa m^ send in the aonp now^ Wally, for Itfi. TTAmilton y^, ocme.' 
As far as Mr. Hamilton was concerned, the soup might have lemainad 
in ikt hitchen aU day :' he had not yet learned to eat ordmary German 
sonp^ which when not thickened into a 'funily btolh,' very much 
resembled the weak beel>tea deooeted by careful. housekeepers for invalids; 
he. therefore played with his sgooD, untQ the boUed beef» which invariably 
fiuoceeds, had made its. appearance, and finished his lepast with a piece oif 
zwetachgen cake^ wMeh he found excellent, and much more easy to eat 
than to pronounce. The whole family rose from taUe at the same moEnoat^ 
and Hamilton was in the act e£ opening the deetr leadkig into th& drawing- 
room, when he heard Madame Bosenbea^ call out, — 

' Hildegarde, pick iiplfr. Qamihcm'a napkin ; dont yoa see it lyii% on 
the floor ?' 

Haznilten. 'sprang ftvward,. raised^ and threw it wifeh> a jerk across the 
back ef Ma chair,, not clearly understanding what possible dilerence it 
could make ; and thinking Madame Bosenl^rg very unnecessarily parti- 
cular. Bis surpnse was t£.««fore great when he saw HUdegards- take the 
crumpled towel, and having endeavoured to lay iA in the original folds, bind 
it with a piece o£ bhie ribbon which had bem placed on the table beside 
him for the purpose. 

* Mr. Smith told me that people did net generally use napkins in 
Snglaad,' said Madame Bosenberg, sagaciously nodding her head. 

' Not use napkins ! you surely must have misunderstood him : perhapa 
lie said people did not use the same napkin twice.' 

' Not use a napkin twice 1' cried "Wfldame Kosenberg. * If that were tha 
•case I should have a pretty washing at the end of the three montiis 1. 
Bosenberg gets but two a week, and haa moustadbes. I ^pect that you 
will be able to manage like the girls, with one.' 

^ I shall cevtainly cultivate a moustache fortiiwith, if it were only for the 
purpose €i getting the two napkins a weekl' said Hamilton, good- 
Innnouredly laughing as he left tiie room. 



CHAPTER XI. 

THE BBTBOTEAL 



Thb afternoon of the next day the betrothal took place^ flamiltQa had 
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expected an imposmg ceremony, but not one of the many penons assembled 
appear to consider it as anything bnt an occasion for drinking wine or coffee 
and eating cake. Grescens and her sister must be excepted, they botli 
looked greatly alaimed ; and when the certificates of birth, haptism, vacci- 
nation, and oonfirmatian, had been laid on the table, and the marriage con* 
tract read aloud and presented for signatore, Cresoenz fairly attempted to 
rush out of the room. She was brought back with some difficulty ; and 
it was from Hamilton's hand that she received the pen with which she 
wrote her name. A present of a very handsome ring from Major Stnltz, 
seemed in some d^ree to restore her equanimity, and a glass of champagne, 
judiciously administered by her father, enabled her to receive the congratu- 
lations and enjoy the jokes of her bridesmaids. As evening drew on, the 
Sianoforte was put in requisition, and dancing proposed. Hamilton imme- 
lately engaged Hildegarde ; he was in England considered to dance well, 
and was, Uierefore, not a little surprised and mortified when, after a few 
turns, she sat down quietly, saying he was a most particularly disagreeable 
dancer. 

' Tou are the first person who has told me so,' he observed, somewhat 
piqued ; for Englishmen are vulnerable on this point. ' Others have 
thought so, perhaps,' said H]ldegarde,'careles8ly , and following with her eyes 
Crescenz and Major Stultz ; Ihe latter forgetful of the hardships of his 
Bussian campaign, and unmindful of the stoutness of his figure, was 
whirling round the room with a lightness which would have done credit to 
a man of one-and-twenty. 

' How very well Major Stultz dances 1' said Hamilton, when Crescenz 
and her partner soon after stopped near them. 

'And you — ^why do not you dance?' asked Crescenz. * Your sister 
says I dance badly.' 

*I said you were a disagreeable dancer,' said Hildegarde, 'other people 
may think differently ; but I particularly dislike being held so dose, and 
having—' 

Hamilton's face became crimson, and she left her sentence unfinished. 

' Perhaps people dance differently in England,' suggested Crescenz. 

* Most probably they do not waltz at all there,' said Major Stultz. 
Hamilton explained with extraordinary warmth. 

* Well, at all events — it is — and will ever remain, a German national 
dance ; and, so I suppose, without giving offence, I may say that we Grermans 
dance it better than you English. I have no doubt that you dance 
country-dances and Scotch reels perfectly, but — ' * I have never danced 
either the one or the other,' said Hamilton with a look of sovereign 
contempt. 

' Well, Francaise's quadrilles, or whatever you call those complicated 
dances now coming into fashion here.' 

Hamilton did not answer ; he had turned to Crescenz, and was now 
insisting on her waltzing with him that she might tell him the fault in his 
dancing. She murmur^ the words ' Extra tour^ which seemed to satisfy 
Major Stnltz, and then complied with his request. It was singular that 
Crescenz did not complain of being held too closely ; she was not disposed 
to find any fault whatever with his performance ; and it was with some 
difficulty that he induced her to say that there was something a little 
foreign in his manner, and that she believed he did not dance quite so 
smoothly as a German. 
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*Yotir sister's penooal dislike seems to influence* her judgment on all 
occasions,' said Hamilton, glancing towards Hildegaide, who, still seated in 
the same place, was watching them with evident dissatisfaction. 

* Hildegarde, come and help me to pnt candles in the candlesticks,' cried 
Madame RoeenhOTg : * we cannot let our friends grope ahont in the dark any 
longer.' 

Hildegarde rose ; — as she passed Hamilton she said, in a low ydce : 
' For personal dislike, yon may say detestation when you refer to your- 
self in future.' ' Most willingly— -most gladly,' criea Hamilton, laugh- 
ing. ' I wish you to hate me with all your heart.' 

* Then your wish is gratified ; I feel the greatest contempt • . .' 

* Halt !' cried Hamilton, still laughing, for her anger amused him. * I 
did not give you leave to feel contempt : I only said you might hate as . .' 

' Hildegarde, Hildegarde,' cried Madame Kosenherg, impatiently — * why, 
what on ;earth is the girl about ?' * Quarrelling, as usual,' muttered 
Major Stults, shrugging his shoulders. 

' Oh, she is not quarrelsome !' exclaimed Grescenz ; * you don't under- 
stand her: she is right — quite right.' 'Right to hate me without 
a cause !' cried Hamilton, pretending great astonishment. 

* I did not exactly mean — ^that is — ^I think — ^I believe — I am sure Hilde- 
garde does not hate you or anybody,' said Crescenz, confusedly and retiring 
hastily to that part of the room which seemed by common consent appro- 
priated to the unmarried female part of the company. At this moment the 
door opened, and Madame Rosenberg, followed by Hildegarde and the cook, 
entered the room, carrying lighted candles. A loud ringing of the house- 
bell was heard, and the cook, having deposited her candles, rushed out of 
the room to open the door. 

' I dare say it's the Bersers,' said Madame Rosenberg, as she walked 
towards the pianoforte with her candles. ' Better late than never. I'm glad 
she's come, for she plays waltzes charmingly ; and as such days as this do 
not often occur in a family, we may as well keep it up.' 

Hamilton looked towards the door, and saw an elaborately dressed and 
extremely pretty person, with very long and profuse blonde ringlets, lean- 
ing on the arm of an elderly man with a protruding chin. His recollection 
of having heard something about her or her companion was brought more 
distinctly to his mind when he saw Crescenz start forward and embrace her, 
while she eagerly exclaimed : 

* Oh, Lina 1 1 have «o longed to see you !— <o wished for your advice !' 
After she had spoken with great animation to the Rosenbergs and her 

other acquaintances, she turned to Crescenz, who, continuing to hold her 
hand, now reproached her for her neglect of her. 

' My dear creature ! I have been in Stamberg, or you should have seen 
me long ago. The Doctor came for me this afternoon, and I have not been 
more than an hour in town. On such, an occasion I was obliged to make 
myself smart, and you have no idea how I hurried ! Isn't this dress a love ? 
— the Doctor's choice ; he bought it at Schultz, and surprised me with it on 
my birthday ! Conceive my being nineteen years old !' she continued, in 
a whisper, leading Crescenz apart : * I am really glad that I am married ; I 
should have been obliged to wait an eternity for Theodore ; he is now 
studying with the Doctor, visits the hospitals with him, and dines with us 
every Sunday ! — ^Heigho !' — 

' Is not the Doctor jealous ?' • Jealous ! oh, dear no— why should he 
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bejoaliMU? If Thcodoie Ind been ndi I dimld bave prafianed h^ 
coooe ; bat a pooi stadent I--4ibe tbiag waa abBUidl And yet 1 did love 
him — ^^th all my heaxt, too l' 

* I caa CBoily izaagnie it,' said Crawenzy peosiTdy ; 'and ia Seon, ol all 
plaoea in the wcarld T and ahe aig^ed veiy espacesaLyely. 

' Why, surely, dear, you did not find any one at Seon with whom, you 
could fidl in loye ? I beg M^or Stulta*B pardon ; but— a — ^the company at 
Seon is a . . .' ' Oh» there were some very nice peopk there this- year : 
Cooiit ZedwitB and hiff £naily ; his sod» I am alxaest sure, pKqpoaed to 
Hildegarde, though she won't acknowled^ it.* 

' Count Zedwitz I why, surely, Hildegarde would not be such a £ool as to 
refuse such ar— ' ' Hueh ! dearesl^ — ^it'a the greateal poaaihie secret ; 
and Hildegarde would sever forgive me if she knew — ^ 

* I don't believe a word of it,' said the Doctor's wife, ammgiiig a stray 
ringlety ' I don't believe a watd of it. Hildagardewould have taiJced enou^ 
if there had been even a shadow of probability of such a thing. Aa to Imx 
haviag refused him, that is out of the nature of things I 1 8iq)pase, dear,' 
she added, ahaking back her curls, ' I suppose he turned to you whm hia 
was tired of Hildegaide ? Did she frighten him with a fit of fuxy, aa aha 
did me the day I read the letter from her father, which ahe had nudaid in 
the sefaool-soom ? Do you remember how she stormed^ and called me duK 
honourable^ and said I was capable ol any horrible act ? I never forgavo 
that Mademoiselle Hortense for not taking my part ; but all the govemessea 
were se proud of HUdegarde-s beauty after her picture* was painted, that ahe. 
wae allowed' to do aa slw pleased.' 

' Don't talk of her, saui CreaoeBZ, in a low voice : ' I know you never 
liked her.' 

* They called ua the rival beauties at achool, you know, which was quite 
eoiough to xaake us hate each other all our lives ; but now that I an mar- 
riedy' all rivalry has ceased. I have got a position in society,. especiaUjr 
since the Doctor has been called in to attend the Boyal Family, and . . •' 

' You don't say so !' exclaimed Crescent, interrupting her. 

< Yes, my deair. He is not exactly appointed ; but when the other 
physiciana were outof town, he was sent for to attend one of the ladies of 
the court, who had been obliged to remain behind &om illness, and she 
promised to use aU her influence for him ; indeed, his practice is so exten- 
sive that he does not require anything of the kind — ^but then, for appear- 
ance sake ; and it sounds well^ you know — it sounds well !' and she played 
with her pocket-handkerchief, which was trimmed with very broad cotton 
lace. ' But I forgot, you were going to tell me that you had fallen in love 
with somebody at Seon. If it were not this Count Zedwitz, who was it ?' 

' Nobody,' said Cresoenz, wiping her eyes with her little cotton handker- 
chief, ornamented with a few coarse indigo-dyed threada for a border, — 
' Nobody 1' 

' I assure you, Cressyj as a married woman, I can give: you much bettea: 
advice now than in former days, when I was as silly as yourself. You 
had better confide in me J ' I have nothing to omfide,' replied Crescent, 
diligently biting the before-mentioned blue thread border of her hand- 
kerchief. 

* Well, if you don't choose to be confiding, perhaps you will be commu- 
nicative, and tell me who is that very tall, very youngs and. singularly 
^Hndsome man talking to your father, near the window ?' 
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* That's k^* said Cicboohz, UiabiBg. 

* Who ?' * The Englishman.' 

* Wiat Tgti gH«^ '^*» ?' ^ The EnglidKoaa that we met at Scon.' 

' So !' whistled, latber than exdaimed, the Doetor's wife. ' So I— hem ! 
a — somQ excuse for a little sentimeiiit^ I mnat allow^ Cressy. How does 
he h^>pea to be here this eveniag ?* * He is living with us ; he hoaida 
with mamma this wiatei/ 

*So! CaahespcakGennan?' ^ Oh yes. Toy welL' 

* Introdnoe bhn ; I should like to know ham.' * I cmukci* 

* You cannotL Why, I oould haTe intiodueed Theodore to all the 
woiid,. and hare crdeied him about ererywheie, Bed^» or call him over, 
like a dear.' 'Notferwaridsl' 

' I do heheye yoa are afraid o£ him !' ' Afiaid of him ! What an 
idea 1' said €^"680602, langKing fiiintly. 

' Tes, afraid of lum,' peiaurted her friend ; ' and yet he is not at all a 
pemon to inspire tematJ * Oh no, not at all/ siud Cresoe&a ; 'I don't 
think I am at all afraid of him. Why should 1?' 

' Why, indeed! See, Crescena, he is kx^dng this way now ; just turn 
tovmrds him and make some sign, or else I must apf^y to Hildegsode.' 

* Oh, go to Hildegarde, if you like,' said Crescenz, hilf lauding ; * but 
most probably they haTe just been quarrelling ; and, in that case^ she will 
send youi to papa or mamma.' 

* For that matter, I might as w^ go to your fathar at onoe, as he is 
standiiag beside him ;. for a married woman it would be of bo consequence^ 
yon know ; but stlKl I should piefo the intiodaetiaa to appear accidentaL 
Men are gBnecally vabi — especially Englishmen, they say.' 

* Oh, he is not at aU. Tain, though Hildegaide insists that he is ; and 
says, too, that he nddonles eveiybody. She took an inveterate dislilEo to 
hiaa at first si^t.' ' Well, that does surprise me^ for his ai9)earaQce ia 
certainly prepossessing ; but I thiak also he Aos a toleiably good opinion 
of himself — ^in so far I must agree with her ; bui why shoold he not ? He 
is certainly good-looking, probstbly ekv^, and no doubt rich i' 

' 0^ he iff very dever/ said Crcscena ; ' even Hildegarde allows that.' 
' Well, my dear, to vetmn — ^wiU yott itttroduee him or not ?' 

* Pray, don't ask me.' 

The Doctor''a wife shrugged her shouIdHS, diook back her blonde xingkts^ 
and walked, with an evident attempt at uneoacem, across the room. 

* Hildegarde,' she said, tapping the shoulder which had been purposely 
turned towards her, * Hilde^ffde, will you introduce me to your English- 
man? Gresoena says he is very clever; and, you know, I like cloTer 
people^ aod foreigners ; but you must maneeaTre a little, and not let him 
know that I particularly requested to make his acquaintance.' 

^I never mancsuTre,' r^^ii^ Hildegjicd^j bluntly ; 'you might have 
known that by this time.'. 

^ I did not just mean to say manceuvre ;. I only wished you to understand 
that you were to manage it so that he should not think I cared about the 
matter ; in. short, it ou^t to be a sort of chance introduction.' 

* Will you, by chance, walk across the room with me ?' «Impossibler 

' Shall I call him over here by chance T 

'Galll— no, not call 7 bat lo(^ as- if you expected him to come. Hewill 

be sure to understand.! 

*He wiU not ; for I do not expect him ia the leaat. Crescenz could 
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Mifatne Bergot^ and, ssyingv ' This is poor amusement for yxn. standing 
in the kitohen all the erening,' and walked afway, witiioiit percemr^ 
Bamiiton, who was mwiiining tiie oonstmctian of Ihe hearth and chinmey 
with an interest wludi greatly astoniriied the oook. 

' Oh, Wally— what shaU I do?" cried Oresoenz, * I never touched a 
lamp in my life, and I am sore I cannot li^t it' 

' It's quite easy. Miss Oasoenz ; III poor in the oil, and joa lig^ liiese 
pieces of wood and hold them to the wi^.' 

Oresoena did as she was desired. 

< Stop tiU die oU is in. Miss, if yon please,' said Waily. 

The oil was pat in, the wick lighted, the cylinder fixed, aad Gresoens 
laised the glohe towards its place, hot either it was too heavy for her bmd 
or ^e had not mentally measured the height, for it struck witli con- 
siderable force against the upper part of the lunp, and hjxkB to pieces with 
a loud crash. 

* Oh, heavens what thaU I do I' she med in her agitation, dasping the 
piece of glass which had remained in her hand. * What diaU I do ! 
Mamma will be so angry! I daxe not tdl her — ^for my life I dare not. 
What on eaith shall I dol' 

* Send out and buy anollier as fast as you can,' said Hamilton, * is there 
no glass or lamp-isbop near this?* ' I don't know/ said OresoenE, blush- 
ing deeply. 

' Tes, there is,' said Walburg, ^ in the next street, just round the comer, 
you know. Miss CresceuE . . . but a . . .' and die stopped and ioc^ced 
confused. 

' I must tell mamma, or get Hildegaide to tell her. Oil nrhai a mis- 
fortane I what a dreadfol nnsfortline !' 

' Go out and buy a globe, and don't waste time locking at the fragments,' 
said Hamilton, impatiently to Walburg. * There is no necessity for saying 
anything about the matter.' 

' But,' said Walburg, hesitatingly, and looking tot at Oresoenz, and 
then at Hamilton, * but I have no money.' 

' Stupid enough my not thinking of uiaJk^ said Hamiltan, taking out his 
purse. * That is at least a florin too much,' crud Walburg, enchanted 
at his generosity. 

* Never mind, run, run ; keep what remains foryomaself, but makie haste.' 
' Oh, indeed I cannot allow this,* said Orescenz, faintly ; * it would be 

very wrong — and—* but the door had abeady closed on the messenger. 
' Suppose, now — mamma should come,' said Orescenz, uneasily. 

* Not at all likely, as every one is drinking tea.' 

The drawing-room door opened, and the gay Toioes of the assembled 
company resounded in the passage. 

* I knew it, I knew it ; she is coming,' cried Orescenz ; — but it wafl only 
Hildegarde, who brought the empty teapot to refill it. 

She looked very grave when she heard what had oecmsed, and proposed 
Hamilton's accompanying her to the drawing-TOon, as he mi^t be missed 
and Major Stultz displeased : he felt that she was right, and felbwed 
silently. His tea was unanimoysiy pmsed, but Madame Boeenbeig ex- 
hibited some natural consternation on headng that the whole contents of 
her paper comet, wilii which she had expected to r^ab h&c friends at 
least half-a-dozen times, had been mconsiderately emptied alt onoo into the 
teapot! 
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' It me no wonder the tea waa good 1 Ei^Iu9i tea indeed 1 Any one 
oonld in^:e tea after that fashion 1 But then, to be sure, English people 
never thought about what an3rthing cost. For her part, she found the tea 
bitter, and reoommended a spoonftil or two of nmu' Oh her producing a 
little green bottle, tiie company assembled around her witii Hieir tea-cups, 
And she administered to each one, two, or tibree spoonfuls, as they desired it. 

In the mean time, Mr. Bosenberg sat in &e adjoining dark bedioom at 
i^e card-table — sometimes shuffling, sometimes drumming on the cards, 
and whistling indistinctly. Hild^arde had observed an expression of 
impatience on his face, and to prevent inquiries about the lamp, she quietly 
brought candles from the drawing-room and placed them beside him. 

' Thank you, HUdegarde,' said her fatiier, n»yre loudly than he generally 
spoke ; ' tiiank you, my dear ; you never forget my existence, and even 
ol>ey my thoughts sometimes.' 

* Why, where*s the lamp ? cried Madame Eosenberg ; * where's the 
lamp ? What on eartii can Oresoenz have done with the lampT 

' Broken it, most probably,' said Mr. BtMenberg, drily ; * HSdegffrdey 
place a chair for Major Stultz. She's a good ^a\ titer all. Major ! a very 
good girl, I can teU you.' * No doubt, no doubt,' replied the Major, 
bowing over tiie proffered chair. 

' Go and see why your sister does not bring the lamp,' cried Madame 
Bosenberg, impatiently. 

As Hildegarde slowly and with evident reluctance walked to the door, 
she unconsciously looked towards Hamilton ; he was listening very atten- 
tively to the rhapsody of sense and nonsense poured forth by the Doctor's 
wife, who only occasionally stopped to i^iake back, -mth a mixture of 
childishness and coquetry, the long fair locks whieii at times half concealed 
her face. Hamilton, however, saw the look, understood it, and gazed so 
fixedly at l^e door, even after she had dosed it, 1ha,t his companion ob- 
served it, and said abruptly, * Why did you look so oddly at Hildegarde ; 
and why do you stare at the door after she has left the room T 

* If you prefer my staring at you, I am quite willing to do so,' 

■ You know very well I did not mean any such iSing,' she cried with 
affected pettishness ; ' can you not be serious for a moment, and answer a 
plain question T * I dislike answering questions,' said Hamilton*ab- 
sently, and once more looking towards tiie door. 

* Now, there you are again with your eyes fixed on that tiresome . . .' 
He turned round, took a well-stufied sofa-^mshion, and, piadng it before 

him, leaned Ids elbows upon it, while he quietly but steadily fixed his eyes 
on her face, and said— 

* Now, madame, if it must be so, I am ready to !» questioned.' 

* You really are the most disagreeable person I ever met.* 

* ThvA, is an observation and not a question.' 

* You are the vainest—' 

Hamilton looked down, and seemed determined not to interrupt her again. 

* Are you offended at my candour f she added, abruptly. * Not in 
the least.' 

' Put away that cushion, and don't look as'if you were getting tired.' 

* But I thought you were going to question me?' • No, I am afraid.' 

* Well, then, I must question you,' said Hamiltan, laughing. * Why 
may I not look at Mademoiselle Bosenberg ; and why may I not look at 
^e door, if it amuse me ?* ' Tou may wft look at the door, because ' 
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domff 80 you turn your back to me, which is not civil/ she replied, 
readuy. 

* Very well answered ; but now tell me why I may not look at Made- 
moiselle Rosenberg ?* ' Oh, you may look at her certainly ; but — ^but — 
but — ^tbe expression of tout face was not as if you disliked her.' 

* And why should I dislike her ?' 

* I don't know, indeed,<— only Crescenz told me that you often quarrelled 
with her ; and as Hilde^rde knows no medium, she most probably hates 
you with all her soul. You have no idea of the intensity of her likings and 
dislikings 1' 

« Indeed V 

* At school she took a fancy to one of the governesses, the most severe 
disagreeable person imaginable ; — can you believe it? This Mademoiselle 
Hortense was able to do whatever she pleased with her ; her slightest word 
was a command to Hild^arde. I have seen her, when in the greatest 
passion, grow pale and become perfectly quiet when Mademoiselle Hortense 
suddenly came into the room. It wae^ however, not fix>m fear, for Hilde- 
garde has no idea of fearing anybody : she is tembly courageous !' 

' Altogether rather an interesting character,' observed Hfunilton. 

* Do you think so? I cannot agree with you. At school we all liked 
Crescenz much better.' 

' Very possibly — ^I can imagine your liking the one and admiring the 
other.' 

' As to the admiration,' said Madame Berger, looking down, — ' as to the 
admiration of the girls at school, that was very much divided ; Hildegarde 
headed one party and I the other.' 

* You were rivals, then?' 

' We were, in everything — even in the afifection of her sister. It was 
through Crescenz alone that I was able to teaze her when I chose to do so.' 
' But you did not often choose it, I am sure.' 

* Oh, I assure you, with all her love for Crescenz, she often tyrannised 
over the poor girl, and scarcely allowed her to have an opinion of her own 
on any subject. Crescenz was a little afraid of her, too, at times. Cressy 
is the dearest creature in the world, but not at all brilliant : we all loved 
her, but we sometimes laughed at her too ; and you can form no conception 
of the fury of Hildegarde when she used to find it out. Crescenz has con- 
fessed to me, when we were alone, that her sister had often lectured her on 
her simplicity, and had told her what she was to do and say when we 
attempted to joke with her. Nothing more comical than seeing Crescenz 
playing Hildegarde.' 

' Mademoiselle Rosenberg was considered clever ?' asked Hamilton. 

' Clever ! why yes — as far as learning was concerned she was the best in 
the school, and tlmt was the reason that Madame and the governesses over- 
looked her violence of temper : she is very ill-tempered.' 

' That is a pity,' said Hamilton, * for she seems to have excellent disposi- 
tions.' 

* I never could discover anything excellent about her,' said Madame 
Berger, biting her lip slightly. 

* Perhaps,' observed Hamilton, * she is more violent than ill-tempered ; 
and you say that she can control herself in the presence of any one she 
likes.* 

' But it is exactly these likings and dislikings that I find so abomioable : 
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for instance, she loves her father — ^well, he is a very good-looking quiet sort 
of insipid man — she however thinks him perfection, and is outrageous if 
X)eople do not show an ahsurd respect for all his opinions. What he says 
must be law for all the world 1 On the other hand, she dislikes her step- 
mother, who is nothing very extraordinary, I allow, rather vulgar too ; but 
still she has her good qualities. Hildegarde cannot see them, and will not 
allow Crescenz to become aware of them either I Is not this detestable?' 

' It is a proof that she has strong prejudices ; but — ' 

The door just then was opened, and Crescenz entered the room, carrying 
the lamp and smiling brightly. It was heavy, and Hamilton rose to assist 
her in placing it on the toble before the sofa where they sat. 

' Thank you, oh thank you 1' cried Crescenz, with a fervency which 
Madame Berger thought so exaggerated that she found it necessary to 
explain. 

' That dear girl is so grateful for the most trifling attention I It is gene- 
rally the case with us aU for a short time after we leave school.' 

' There's the lamp I' exclaimed Madame Rosenberg, ' and not broken ! 
What do you say now, Bosenberg ? I declare it bums better than usual ; 
— ihe globe has been cleaned, eh Crescenz ?* 

* Yes, Wally cleaned it a little ; it was very dusty,' replied Crescenz, 
looking archly at Hamilton, and seeming to enjoy the equivocation. 

Hildegaixle blushed deeply, and walked into the next room. 
Hamilton saw the blush, and looked after her, while Madame Berger 
whispered — 

' Did you see that ? — sheHis jealous of the praise bestowed on her sister.' 

* Jealous ! oh no,' said Hamilton, still following her with his eyes. 

' I beg your pardon I' cried Madame Berger, ' I was not at all aware 
ihat I was speaking to an adorer : I really must go and tell her the con- 
quest she has made.' 

Perhaps she expected him to detain her, or she feared a rebuff from 
Hildegarde ; for she waited a moment before she proceeded into the next 
room. Hamilton followed just in time to hear Hildegarde say, — 

* Pshaw I you are talking about what you don't understand,' as she 
turned contemptuously away. 

Madame Berger, to conceal her annoyance at Hildegarde's imperturba- 
bility, turned to Crescenz, who had been placed next Major Stultz, at his 
particular request, in order to bring him luck. Her presence, however, not 
having produced the desired effect, he was told by Madame Bosenberg that 
those who were fortunate in love were always sure to be unfortunate at 
cards, which seemed to afford him great consolation ; while Crescenz smiled 
and played with his counters and purse. 

' I am sure, Crescenz,' said Madame Berger, ' I am sure you are thinking 
what sort of pyirse you will make for Major Stultz this Christmas I You 
cannot allow him in future to use leather. I can teach you to make a new 
kind of purse, which is very strong and pretty.' 

* Oh, pray do !' cried Crescenz, starting up ; * you know I like making 
purses, of all things. When will you b^n i^ for me ? * To-morrow, 
if you like. I say Cressy,' continued Ma£ime Berger, in a whisper, ' what 
makes Hildegarde so horribly savage this evening T 

* I did not observe it.' 

< She is most particularly disagreeable, I can assure you. I attempted 
some most innocent hadinage about Mr. Hamilton, and she, — 

G 
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' Ob, about him jou mnst not jest ; she bstes him so' excessively — * 

* Not a bit of it,--fuid he does not hate her either.* 

* Yen don't say so !* 

* I say so, and think so ; and yon will see that I am light. Why, he 
already makes as many excuses as yonr father for her ill^temper. If you 
had only hetad him I* * I did not think Hildegaxde capable of playing 
double,* cried CMoenz with emotion. 

' She is capable of anything. Hiad you but seen the look of intelligence 
that passed between them when she left the room to -inquire about you 
and the lamp, it would have oonrinced you at once. And then he 
watched the door, and ' . . . 

* Ah, yes !' exclaimed Omsoenz, apparently greatly relieved ; * I under- 
stand. No, Lina, this time I am right, and you are wrong. I knew why 
he looked at Hildegarde, and at the door.' 

* You do I— do you ? Then, come and tell me all about it. By-the-bye, 
I should like to have a long talk with you, to learn how matters stand. 
This Mr. Hamilton is uncommonly gooilooking and amusmg; I should 
like to know what brought him to Seon, and how it happened that he came 
to live with your mother, and all that. If we have not time to-night, you 
can tell me to-morrow, while you are learning liie purse-stitch.' 

An appointment was made for the next day, and the party soon after 
broke up. 



CHAPTEH XII. 



IXnixaTIO SBTAIIiS^ 

Hamiltoit had gone out early to visit Zedwitz, and look at a horse recom- 
mended by Major Stultz. Ou his return, when walking towards his room, 
he heard some one singing so gaily in the kitchen, that as he passed the 
door he could not resist the temptation to look in. Crescenz was standing 
opposite the hearth, a long-handled wooden spoon in her hand, her sleeves 
tucked up, and her round white arms embellished with streaks of smnt and 
flour ; while a linen apron, of large dimensions, preserved the greater part 
of her dress from injury. Her fece was flushed, partly from heat but 
more from pleasure. As soon as she perceived Hamilton in the doorway, 
she at once ceased singing, smiled merrily, and invited him to enter. Now 
to this kitchen Hamilton had taken rather a fkncy ; He thou^ it by many 
degrees the best furnished room in the house : in fact it was' a pretty and 
cheerful apartment, and kept with a neatness common in Germany, where 
it is usual to see the female members of the burghers' families employed in 
culinary oflSces* 

* I have got my first lesson in cookery to-day,' she exclaimed, joyMly ; 
* and I have assisted mamma to make a tart, and you see I am cooking 
these vegetables,' she added, plunging her wooden spoon into one of the 
pots. , 

* Oh, law. Miss,' cried the cook, * that's the soup, and the noodles will 
be all squashed if you work them up after that feshion.' 

* Well this is the saur-kraut,' she said, eagerly dirawing one of the sauce- 
pans towards her ; * this is the saur-krautJ 

* I could have told you that myself,' cried Hamilton, laughing ; * the 
smell is too odious to admit of a doubt.' 
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< Bbt the tMj» is very good,' said GroscMiz. 

' I caxmot agree with you, taste and smell are liorriUe in the eodaezoD.' 

* I neyer heaid of any one who did not like aaiu^knat,' said CteeeenSy 
with some snrpiise ; ' do people never make it ia England?* 

* I never saw it, excepting at the houae of a friend who had been long 
ambassador afc one of the Germaa oouxtB, and then it was- handed a^ut as 
a sort of cnriosity:' 

' How odd 1 JBngland seems to be altogether dtffiBnnit from Gecmany ?' 
she half aeked, while shaking her head inquiiingly. 

« The dififerBnce is in many things besides we eating or not eating of 
sanr-kraut,' answered Hamilton ; * but as yon aro sadi a famous cook I 
must beg of yon to give me something else to-day, for I oamiot eat your 
kraut.' 

' Oh, yes,' cried Crescenz delightedly; ' Wally, what shall we cook fat 
Mr. Hamilton ? I'm sure I never thought I should have liked this eooking 
so much r As she spoke she witk difficulty tepraased* an inolinalion to 
danoe about the kitchen. 

' Indeed, as you are learning it, Miss Creacens,' said Walburg, * it muat 
be very agreeable. To think that you will so soon have a house of your 
ONvaiy and a ridi husband who will let you have everything you like to 
oook. Tarts and oreama every day. The Major knows what's good, or I'm 
gready mistaken*' 

This speech completely sobeied Gresoenz ; had Hamilton not been pre- 
sent she might have been loquacious, but she now looked ooMlused, and 
turned to lea^e the kitchen, saying it was time to wash her hands for 
dinner. 

* But I thought you were going to find me a subetiitote iotr i^ sanr- 
kraut?' 

* Wally vnlL send in something,' she answered, rubhiBg her ami with 
her apron to avoid looking up as she walked into tiie passage. HMUditon 
was so near her aa she entered her xoom that a feeling of politeness pre- 
vented her from shutting the door, and he saw Hildegarae sitting at a 
small deal table between her brothers Fritz and Gustle, — ^a few bookB and 
a slate were before her, and as the door opened she was returning a book 
to the former with the remaris, ' This will never do, Fritas. You have not 
learned one word of your lesson 1' 

*Kreual Hirnmdl Saperment!* exclaimed Fritz, pitching the book up 
to HiB ceiling ; * this is exacting too much I when a fellow has been aU the 
morning at school, and comes home for an hour or so, to eat and amuse 
himself—- to be set down in this way to kam French. I tell you what, 
Blldegarde, I shall begin to hate the sight of you if you plague me iMi 
these old gnunmars.' 

' What shall I do with him ?' asked Hildegarde, i^pealing to her sister. 

* Fritz, learn your lesson — there's a love !' interposed Grescenz ; ' see 
what a good boy Ghistle is !' and she caressingly placed her hand on the 
shoulder of the latter, who was industriously rolling the leaf of his book 
into ihe farm of a trumpet, and yawning tremendously. 

*' I will give up all idea of ever entering the eadet corpBf or ever being an 
officer,' cried Fritz, kicking ^ book as it lay upon the grauiid ; * rather than 
write these odious exeDCtses, and listen to Hildegaxde's long explanations.' 

' But think of the sword and the uni£Drz% Friti^' said GroBoenz, 
coaxin^y. 

Q2 
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' D(mner and Doria 1 — ^what is the use of a sword -and nnifonn, when I 
most learn yocabulary, and write French exercises ?* * Come, Fritz/ 
cried EUldegisadey authoritatively, * let me hear Jio more of this absurd swear- 
ing ; it does not at idl become a boy of your age. If you will not learn 
your lesson, I can, at least, correct your exercise.' 

She stretched out her hand for the slate. Fritz anticipated her, seized, 
and flung it up in the air, as he had done the grammar ; but it did not fall 
so harmlessly. Hamilton, who had been standing at the open door, rushed 
forward, but was too late to prevent its descending with considerable force 
upon her temple, where it made a wound, from n^ich the blood instantly 
began to trickle in large dark drops. Hildegarde started up angrily, while 
Fritz, after the first moment of dismay had passed, ran towa& her and 
throwing his arms round her, exclaimed, 'Forgive me, foigive me — 
indecNl I did not intend to hurt you.' 

'If papa has come home from his htireau,* said Crescenz, preparing to 
leave tne room, ' Til go this moment and tell him.' 

* Stay,' cried Hildegarde, hastily ; ' he says he did not do it on purpose : 
and after all, I am not much hurt. Tou must not tell papa or mamma 
cither.' 

' Well, you certainly are the best fellow in the world, Hildegarde,' cried 
Fritz. ' I declare I would rather be cuffed by you than kissed by Crescenz.' 

* And cuffed you would have been, had you been near enough, said Hilde- 
garde, laughing, while she poured some water into a basin. 

* Mamma will be sure to see the cut, and ask how it happened,' said 
Crescenz. ' I can easily hide it under my hair when it has stopped 
bleeding.' 

' Now just for that, Hildegarde,' cried Fritz, * I promise to learn' as many 
lessons as you please for the next fortnight.' 

Madame Bosenberg's step, and the jingling of her keys alarmed them all. 
Hamilton turned to meet her in the passage, saying, ' Can I speak to you 
for five minutes?' * To be sure you can, and longer, if you like,' she 
replied, hooking her keys into the string of her apron. ' Just let me look 
how things are going on in the kitchen, and I am at your service as long as 
you please. Put a cover on that pot, Walburg, and tell Miss Crescenz not 
to foi^t the powdered sugar for the tart, and the apples for the boys' 
luncheon. And now/ she said, turning to Hamilton, and leading the way 
to her ix)om, * what have you got to say? You look so serious ttiat I sus- 
pect you are going to tell me that you dislike your rooms, as they look into 
a back street, and are near a coppersmith's.' 

* I have slept too soundly to hear the coppersmiths,' said Hamilton, 
smiling ; * and during the day I have been too seldom in my room to be 
disturbed by them. In fact, I find so much to amuse — I mean to say, so 
much to interest me as a foreigner in your house that I do not think half- 
a-dozen smiths could induce me to leave you at present.' ' I am glad to 
hear it, for I like you very much, and so does Rosenberg.' 

* Then I may hope you will not be offended if I request to have wax 
candles in my room, and .... a — fresh napkin every day,' said Hamil- 
ton, with some embarrassment. 'This can easily be managed,' said 
Madame Bosenberg. ' Neither Mr. Smith nor Captain Black ever asked 
for wax candles ; but I suppose you have been brought up expensively. 
But you were going to say something else, I believe ?* ; 

' I was going to sa}^ that I have been looking at horses this morning 
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which I feel greatly disposed to purchase, if I were sure of finding a stahle 
near this and a respectable groom.' 

* Why, how lucky !' cried Madame Rosenberg, * There is now actually 
a stable to let in this house ; the new first-floors don't keep horses, so you 
can have it all to yourself ; and old Hans asked me only yesterday if I 
could not reccommend his son to some one who wanted a groom or coach- 
man ? I will so down with you at once, and look at the stable, and you 
can speak to old Hans about his son.' 

The arrangements were soon completed, and as they ascended the stairs 
together they met two very well-dressed women, who bowed civilly, but 
distantly to Madame Bosenberg. When they had passed she observed to 
Hamilton — 

' The new lodgers for the first floor : they come on the 29th of this month, 
and have been looking at their apartments, which are being papered and 
painted. On the second floor we shall find our landlord, who has tiie ware- 
house below stairs, as he has six or eight children, and they make a tre- 
mendous noise; I am better pleased to live above than below them, 
though it is not so noble 1' 

After dinner, Hamilton, finding himself alone with Gresoeaz in the draw- 
ing-room, insisted on her giving him a lesson in German vradtzing ; she had 
just completed her instructions, and they were whirling round the room for 
the first time, when the door was opened, and Hildegarcle having looked in, 
closed it again without speaking. 

•There, now!' cried Crescenz, walking with a look of great vexation 
towards the open window ; ' was there ever anything so provoking 1 and 
after our explanation last night, too ! but she really requires too much !' 

* What does she require ?' asked Hamilton, taking possession of the other 
half of the window, and leaning on one of the cushions, which, as usual in 
Germany, were conveniently placed for the elbows of those who habitually 
gazed into the street. * What does she require ?' ' That I should never, 
for one moment^ forget that I have promised to marry Major Stultz. I 
know quite well that she disapproves of my having danced with you.' 

' And if you were to go to a ball now, would you not be at Uberty to 
dance with whomever you pleased ?' * Oh, of course.' 

* Then, why not with me ?' * Oh, because — because — she knows that 
— I — ^that you — * 

' In fact,' said Hamilton, ' you have told her of my inexcusable conduct 
the day we were on the alp ?' ' No,' replied Crescenz, ' I have only told 
her that you cannot marry without your father's consent-— that the younger 
sons of English people cannot marry — ^just what you told me yourself.' 

* The recollection of that day will cause me regret as long as I live,' said 
Hamilton ; ' thoughtless words on such a subject are quite unpardonable. 
I hope you have forgotten all I said I' 

' I cannot forget,' said Crescenz, looking intently into the street to hide 
her emotion, — • I cannot forget — ^it was the first time I had ever heard 
anything of that kind, and was so exactly what I had imagined in everj' 
respect.' 

Hamilton bit his lip, and replied gravely, * It was the novelty alone which 
gave importance to my words ; I am convinced, had you considered for a 
moment, you would have laughed at me as I deserved. Major Stultz must 
often have said ' — 

* Major Stultz,' said Crescenz, contemptuously, * never. speaks of ar 
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iMng but how oomfortably 'we shall lire together, and what we shall have 
for dumer, and how many servants we shall he ahle to keep, and all those 
flort of tiihip, whieh make it imposBihle to forget one year of his age, or one 
hit of hia vgUnesB t* 

* fie 18 * Tery good«nat»ed man,* said Hamilttm, * and Zedwitz told me, 
has been a vary distingnished officer.' 

* Ton are jfiat beginning to talk like Hildegarde,* cried Crescenz, impa- 
tiently, ' and from yon, who are the cause of my nnhapi^ness, I will not 
bsarit.' 

* The cause of your unhapj^ness 1' repeated Hamilton, slowly; ' if I 
really ocmld believe that posairae, nothing would induce me to remain an 
hour longer in this house? 

* Oh, no,' orisd Gresoenz hastily ; * no, I did not mean what I said. Oh 
«I6 1 ywx must hare seen that I am not nnthappy ! — I — ^I am very happy'!' 
.-and she burst into tears tts she spoke. 

* Well, this is a punishment for thoughtlessness {'exclaimed Hamilton, 
.-starting from his plaee at the window, and striding up and down the room. 
' Surely, surely, such vague expressions as mine were, did not deserve such 
.a ssHous constrootion 1' 

* Vagus exprssBioBS,' repeated Oresoems, looking np through her tears, — 
'* serious construotioni Bid ycm. not mean what you said ?' 

* By heaven 1 I don't know what I said, or what I meant,* cried Ha- 
milton, vehemently." 

Oesoens's sobs became fri^fally audible. 

* Cresoenz— 'forgive me,' he said, hastily ; * onoe more I ask your pardon, 
:and entreat of you to forget my iblly . Let this subject never again be men- 
tioned, if you would not make me hate myself.' 

< But,' sobbed Oraseenz, * but tell me, at least, that you were not, as 
Hildegarde said, making a fcx>l of me. Tell me, oh tell me, that you love 
me, and I am satisfied.' 

' You — ^you do not know what yon are 'Saying,' cried Hamilton, involun- 
tarily smiling at her extreme simplicity. ''Ton are asking me to lepetft a 
transgression which I most heartily repent. Situated as you are, such a 
confession on my part now deliberately made would be little less than — ^a 
crime.' 

* You mean, because I am betrothed ?' 

He was spared an answer by HiMegarde's entrance with a small tray and 
coffee-cups. It was in vain that Crescenz turned to the window to conceal 
her tears— Hildegarde saw them, and ttiming togrily to Hamilton, ex- 
claimed, 

* This is -most tmjustifiable eonduct— dishonourable ' — 

* Oh stop I Hild^arde,' cried Crescenz, beseechingly : * Pray stop. You 
are, as usual, doing him injustice, and misunderetand him, altogether.' 

* Do not attempt a justification,' cried Hamilton, impatiently : * she will 
not believe yon. And,' he added in a whisper, • in fact, I do not de- 
serve it.' • 

Walburg interrupted them by half opening the door and informing liiem 
mysteriously that an officer was without who had asked for Mr. Hamilton. 

* Show him into . my sitting-room, and say I sball be with him in a 
moment.' 

* My visit is only partly intended for you, Hamilton,' said Zedwitz, en- 
tering the room. • 1 wish also to pay mfy T«^)ects to Madame Rosenberg.' 
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Se had flcaraaly tmie to ^ijwce towards Qildegurde before she kit the 
rooBQ^ jfollowjed by bar.gister* 

' The young ladies are not particularly civil to you/ observed Hanultec, 
.seating himaeu on Hoe sofa. 

' Why, you did not. expect them to remain here with.ufi|| did you?' 

* To be sure I did.' 

^ J did not, but I expect them to return ivxth their mother.' 
Orescenz ^iL Hildegarde did not. And in oonae^uenoe Zedwiiz'e vkdt 
to Vfld^^mp XUiflenbei^ was y<ery ^ort^ and he «oon adjouinad to Hamilton's 

room. 

' Why, what's this?' cried Madame EosedMrg, peeping into the ^offiae* 
pot. ' I do declare Jiir. Haaulton has forgotten to xlrmk his colEee 1' 

' Let me take it to him»' eaid Orescent adFandng towards tiUe table. 

* You will do no such thing,' said her ste^othec, waving her hnstily 
back. * J^o such thing — and I think'— -that is the M%jor — but it is no 
matter ; it is not aisoesaazy to explain. Gall Hildegasdcu' 

Hildflgarde earner and was desired to cany the tray to JSamilton's room* 
' May I not send Walburg ?* ' You may not^ because I have sent her 

4Dn an errand, and the coffee is too. cold to be kept waiting until her letum, 

now that the £re is out in the kitchen.' 
' But— but,' hesitated Hild^garde, * Mr. Hamilton is not alone,' 

* Count Zedwite is in his room, but he won't bite you, so go atxxuoe, mid 
don'^t be disobliging.' 

Half-an-hour afterwards Hamiltan was in the oomdor, looking for his 
cane, which Uie children had mislaid. Be torned into the mirsery, and 
wbile rummaging there, Madame Eosenbergj joined him, end hoped he. had 
not found his oofGse too cold. 

* Coffee I no — yes ! When, where did I drink it ?' 

* Jn your own room,' replied Madamo Bosenberg, laughing. * Tow me- 
mory must be very short : I sent it to you by Hildegarde about haU^vi- 
hour ago.' 

He looked inquiringly towards Hildegarde. She raised her eyes dswiy 
from her work, and looking at him steadily and gravely, said, in French-*- 

' I threw it out of the window rather tlum take it to you.' 

' ISiext time I advise you to drink it,' said Hamilton, laughing, as he hit 
the room with Zedwitz. While descending the stairs he observed — 

< Well, iJiait is the oddest gi4 1 ever met, perfectly original Jaa have 
no idea how she amuses and interests me.' 

' I can leasUy imagine it,' said Zedwitz, drily. 

* But you can not imagine how intensely she hates .xne.' 

' That was whait you desired, if I remember rightly ; and for yxtur sake T 
hope you continue as indifferent as formerly.' 

' I^ot exactly-*^! believe I rather feel inclined to like her un|)olished m- 
cerity, and straightforward vehemence ; she really would be charming som^ 
times, if she were a little less quarrelsome.' 

' I never found her quarrekome,' said ZedwitZu 

* Of course not, when you were enacting the part of adorer. That makes 
all the difference in the world ! But what are you looking atT asked Ha- 
niilton, seeing his companion stop short at the street door. ' I see nothing 
but a couple of officers lounging about the windows of that brazier's shop 
coxposit^ which ^aoinot contain anything particidarly interesting, X should 
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* Did yoa think l^ey were admiring the ooffee-pots and candlesticks ?* 
aaked Zedwitz. * That is only a feint — ^I saw them looking up at tbe 
Rosenberg windows. It is a regular wincUyw parade^ and they have been 
here nearly an hour, for I saw them in the street, as I entered the house. 
Let us cross over and see whether it be intended for Hildegarde or 
Cresoens.' 

They crossed the street, looked up, and saw Madame Berger sitting at 
the window, teaching Gresoenz the promised pretty and strong purse-stitch. 
Although the latter appeared extremely intent on her work, she was evi- 
dently aware of what was passing in the street; for, as Zedwitz and 
Hamilton saluted, she bowed and blushed deeply. 

* She, at least, has not yet learned to play unconscious,' observed Zed- 
witz, laughing; * Madame Berger can give her some instruction.' 

* Do you know Madame Berger?' asked Hamilton. 

* Of course ; her husband is our physician. She is veiy pretty, and the 
sreatest coquette in Christendom. I say, Raimund, what are you admiring 
m that shop T said Zedwitz, stopping suddenly opposite the brazier's, and 
addressing one of the officers. 

* The kitchen utensils, Maxl I shall soon be obliged to purchase such 
thin^, and they have a kind of mysterious interest for me now.' 

' You don't mean to say that you are going to keep house — going to be 
married ?' * My father says so, which is much more to the purpose,' re- 
plied Raimund. 

'And who is the hap^ woman destined to make you a respectable 
member of society ?' * lliey tell me she lives in that house,' replied Rai- 
mund, pointing to the one they had just left. 

* The third story ?' asked Zedwitz, quickly. * No, Max ; for a «^ 
I do not look so high,' replied the other, ironically. 

* And when may I offer my congratulations ?' * Not just now, if you 
please, for as I have never yet spoken to the lady, something might occur 
to prevent the thing ; but I have very nearly made up my mind.' 

Zedwitz laughed, and walked on with Hamilton. ' I hope he has told 
the truth,' he said, musingly ; ' I hope he has told the truth, for I shouM 
be very sorry he made his way into the Rosenberg family. He is very 
clever, but a great reprobate ; has already seduced two girls of respectable 
connexions, and is not ashamed to boast of his success.' 

* Were there no fathers, no brothers, no cousins, to compel him to make 
reparation ?' asked Hamilton. * As it happened, there were none,' re- 
plied Zedwitz, * but even if there had been, he has not the caution-money, 
and could not marry. If he were serious just now, I suppose his father 
has discovered some rich partie for him, and that he will succeed, I do not 
for a moment doubt. He pretends to have a regular system of seduction^ 
which consists in several gradations of improper books— it is disgusting to 
hear him descant on the subject.' 

* But he will carefully avoid anything of that kind with his future wife,' 
said Hamilton. * I was not thinking of his wife, for I do not know her ; 
I fear for the Rosenbergs — Hildegarde would be sure to attract him.' 

* He would, however, have no chance of success in that quarter, I am 
sure,' said Hamilton. * It is hard to say ; her nature is passionate, and 
I should be sorry to see her an object of attention to such a man. The fact 
is, I find it impossible to forget her, and as long as I know her to be free, 
I cannot cease to indulge hopes that she may eventually be mine. • What 
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I most apprehend is a sudden and violent passion on her part for some 
person as yet, perhaps, unknown; for I believe her capable of loving 
desperately.' 

' And you very naturally wish to be the object of this desperate love? 
But how are you to obtain your father's consent to your union?* 

' Of that I have no hope whatever ; but as I am an only son I have 
every chance of pardon were I once married. My mother's opposition is 
much less violent, but quite as determined as my father's, and the astonish- 
ment of both indescribable when I confessed that I had been refused without 
explanation or chance of recall. All my hopes are now centered in my 
sister, who is a dear good little soul, and has promised to assist me when 
she can. By-the-bye, she made a remark which may, perhaps, interest 
you.' Zedwitz stopped and looked very hard at Hamilton. 

' Fray let me hear it.' ' She said she was sure I should not have 
spoken in vain had not Hildegarde loved another ' — 

' Well, that was your own modest idea, was it not ?' said Hamilton, 
interrupting him. ' Yes ; but it was not my idea that you were the 
object of her preference.' 

Hamilton laughed. 

' Perhaps yon are already aware of it?' asked Zedwitz, growing very red. 

' No, indeed,' replied Hamilton, tr3dng to look serious, ' I am only 
amused at your sister's strong imagination : were she, however, to see u» 
together, and hear us speak, she would soon Hunk differently.' 

* Tou forget that my sister was at Seon, and had opportunities 9f 
making observations.' ' But she is not aware how desperately we 
quarrel: she does not know ' — 

' I have told her all that, and she insists that Hildegarde likes you with- 
out being herself conscious of it.' ' But I assure you she has told me 
more than once that she hates me.' 

' I am glad to hear it,' said Zedwitz, drily, and immediately after he 
changed the subject. 

TMs conversation, notwithstanding the little impression it had apparently 
made on Hamilton, took complete possession of his thoughts, as he walked 
home late in the evening. However incredulous he might at first have 
felt, the idea was too flattering to his vanity to be lightly abandoned ; and 
no sooner had he admitted the possibility, than it became probability ; nay, 
aJmost certainty. It is extraordinary what a revolution these reflections 
made in his feelings. Hildegarde was so remarkably handsome that he 
had been compelled to admire her person ; — her odd decided manners had 
always amused him; but now that he imagined himself so much the 
object of her preference as to cause her to refuse the addresses of Zedwitz, 
his admiration began to verge towards love ; and the manners which had 
before caused him amusement became the subject of deep interest, as 
affording a key to a mind which, with secret satisfaction, he felt he had 
always considered of no common stamp. Pleased with himself, and uncon- 
sciously prepared to be more than pleased with the subject of his thoughts, 
he bounded up the stairs, rang the bell, and was admitted by Hilde- 
garde herself. 

< Mr. Hamilton,' she said, with some embarrassment, ' I wish to speak 
to you alone for a few minutes, if you are at leisure.' 

* I am quite at leisure,' replied Hamilton, following her towards t^-- 
drawing-room. She walked directly to the window, and desired hiir 
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hsilghtily to 'shut tJ»e door,' that in Mt half incHMd •to be trngry. 
After TraitiDg soine time in Tain expectation that she would b^;m 
the conyersation, he observed, with some pique at her appaient kajpm- 
toflbabilily,— 

* To wlukt eztraorduBary eyent, or i» wiuit singular good fortime, aia 
I indabted for thk interview; madenuxseUe ?' 

¥k> sooner had he spoken thin he perceived that her oompoaoere had been 
foned, that she was in fact struggling with eontending emotions, and qvite 
imaUe to utter a word. After some delay, she at last begsn in a ocm- 
strained voice — 

* Belieye me, Mr. Hamilton, i^hat nothmg but my affection for my sister 
ooold have induced ne to toe^^BBS on your tune, or,' she added mom natu- 
rally, ' subject mysdf to your soeere.' 

Hftmil<nn remained silent, and she again cammenced with evident 
effort. ' You are aware that my sister's feelings townids you aoe mote 
fiivoosable than * — 

* Than yours ?* he asked, interrupting her. * I have not requested 
this interview to speak of my own feelings,' she answered sternly, and 
turning very pale. ' I wish to point out to you lu>w ungenerous, how 
orael your conduct has heea to my gentle, confiding sister. You know the 
influence you have acquired over her — ^you are aware that die is on the eve 
of maarnage wi^ another, and ihsit other a person she has yet to kam to 
love ; instead of pointmg out to her any «stimable qualilaes he may possess, 
in Older to rsoondle her to her fate, you torn him en all oecasieiu into 
ridicule, and — ^aad—- not oontent with changing her indilforenoe for her 
future husband into positive dislike, you take every qjportumty of paying 
her attenti<xi8, which, faoowingiiie state of her Heelings towards you, is a 
Mfinement of cruelty that you must acknowledge to be unpardonable.* 

* You speak like a book, mademoiselle I Your affection for your sister 
makes you absolutely (doquent 1 but would it not ha^e l>een better had you 
consented to marry Major Stultz, and so saved your ggnttey confiding sister 
from this unwished-for connexian.? You would, no doubt, 'easily have 
learned to love him, and estimate any amiable qualities he joaay possess 1' 
He spoke calmly and inwically ; but the idea of the beautiful creatuie 
before him as the 'wife of Major Btuhz dnfiioted a pang of jealousy which 
stfifidently punished him for ihJuB impertinenoo. Hildegarde was par£acl^y 
useoDscious of the feelings of her tormentor.; he had intended to hawe 
irritatBd her ; for her sell-poisesBion wotmded his vanity, while her too 
evident dislike cut him to ^e quick. He failed, however, for the first 
time, and most completely.: either her afiiection for her sister, or the oen- 
soiousness of ri^t, prevenind her from eadiibiling /efv«B. impatience when 
she again spoke. 

* You seem to haive forgotten that Major Stultz's proposal to me was made 
alter a two days' aoquaintauoe. I refused him because I did not like hjxa, 
«id I knew it eaiild give no pain to a man whoee mere object was to hai»e 
a wife to manage ins iumsehold concerns. It never occurred to me that he 
would turn, half-an-hour afterward, to my sister, and that my vehememie 
would only serve to make him more cautious, and her fate more certain. 
You know he applied i» my stepmother, and wrote to my &tiber» The 
answer was, a letter full of reproaches to me, and of entreaties and com- 
menda^ons to Ciesbenz, which, to her yielding nature^ were irresistible : 
and 2. do believe, if given time, and were you not here, eiud rpoght be.reQon<- 
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ciled to her lot Howerer little Major Stultz may have cansd for Oresoenz 
at first, it is impossible for him to reihatn long mdifiereift to ao mnoh 
eoedness. I think he already begiiis to be sinceFely attatched to her ; in 
ume gmtitude and habit will enal^e her to return his aSeotion, and tiiey 
may, eventually, be very happy. At all events, my alster^s fiste is bow 
irreyocable/--^She pafused for a moKnent, and then added*: < Oh, Mr. Hamil- 
ton, be generous! (Spaie herl Leave Munidi-^-^<xr, at least, leave 
our house '— 

* You tcquire a great and meat onneoessaiy 'saoiifioe'on my part, msde- 
moiselle. Suppose I were able to convince you that my absence is un- 
necessary ?' * You cannot do so,' replied -HildegarAe, with « slightly 
im^tient gesture. 

* I have listened to you with psiiienee and expect In n^ turn to be heard,' 
said HamiltoQ, handing her a chair, which, however, she indignant^ 
refused. 

* Your sister has most probably told you — ^'he began. * My sister has 
told me nothing,' cried Hildagarde, intemipting him angrily, * excepting 
that you said you could not marry, or even think of marriage ! The con- 
versation which preceded such a declaration I can imagine ! 

^ Indeed'l It seems you have had experience in these matters.' 
Hildegarde bit her lip and tapped with her foot on the floor, while Hamil- 
ton smiled provokingly sawl watched her varying colour. 

* Ungenerous, unfeeling EngUshmaai !* she -cried at length ; * 5— 'I see yon 
are trying to put me into a paesioiF— >but I am not angryyiiot in &e least, I 
assure you,' she said, seating herself on the chair he had before plaood for iier. 
'Ttm said,' she added, in a eonstmined voioe, ^you said you were Me to 
<Knivince me^ * i^'have convinoed me, tbot you are a consummate 
actress !' cried Samilton, JOOQtemptooudly. 

^ I am no aetress I* she 'esolaimed, startling from her chair with such 
violence that it fell to the groimd witii a loud craeh. ' I am no actress ! 
For GresceuE's sake, I have^endeavoured to becalm, in ^m hope of mining 
«Gme impression on yoa, but you <are even more thoroughly selMi than I 
imagined. 0?hi8 is ibs htst time I ^^U •ever speak to you V 

^ Don't make rash Vows,' said Hiamilton, eooHy. * I dare 4£^ yon will 
t)ften speak to me, in time— ^perhaps condescend to like me 1' ' Kever ! 
I -do not think there esii^sm more ^mamiable being in the world than yon 
ave ! I now see you are determined not 'to lesve our honse, and only 
wonder I could have been such a fool as to expect you to act honourably f 

HamHtOQ %umed to the window to hide his rising colour. 

* You are vindictive too,' she cwitinued, angrily, • cruelly vindi<Jtive. It 
isjbecauae you dislike me ; it is in order to make me imhappy that you 
trifle with my sister's feeliugs. Ymi do not, you cannot lov« her. -^ is 
not at all a person likely to interest a man such as yon are T 

'When did you discover that?' asked Hamilton, turning suddenly lonnd. 

* No matter;' 'she implied, mofving towaids the door, somewhat surprised 
at the effect her werdaihad prodnoed on him. ^¥fe matter ; I see now that 
these conferences and quarrels are worse than useless, and—' 

* I (Juite agree with you,' said Hamilton, quickly ; 'and am most willing 
to sign a treaty of peace, on reasonable terms. 'SUrppose I promise ne^er 
by word or deed to disparage Major Stulte in future, and totally to abstsdn 
from all farther attentions to ydnr sister T ' That— 4s— better— tiiaai— 
notiiing,' said HiMegaide, slowly; ^amd as I am acting to the benefit of 
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another, I ought not to refnae a compromiBe. If yon promise,' she added, 
hesitatingly, ' I — ^I think I may trust you.' 

' And are you satisfied without my leaving the house f * I suppose I 
must he,' she repUed, stooping to raise the chair she had thrown down ; Hamil- 
ton moved it from her, and leaning on the hack of it, asked if he might 
not now hope, in case he conscientiously performed his promises, that 
she would in fUture he at least commonly civil to him. 

' Ton have advised me to make no rash vows,' said Hildegarde. ' The 
wisest thing we could hoth do would he never to look at or speak to each, 
other again.' ' Perhaps you are right,' said Hamilton, gravely, * hut such 
wisdom is too great for me—' 

She left the room while he was speaking, without even looking at him. 

' Zedwitz and his sister were totally mistaken,' thought Hamilton ; * hut I 
am detennined, since they have put it into my head, to make her like me i* 
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* Dors Mr. Rosenherg never spend the evening at home ?' asked Hamilton, 
after having waited three weeks in expectation of becoming hetter ac- 
quainted with him. ' Oh, no ; what could he do at home?' asked his 
wife, seemingly surprised at the question. 

Hamilton was silent; he rememhered that he had never seen Mr. 
Bosenherg converse with his wife. 

* He never drinks his beer or reads the papers at home,' she continued ; 

• hut you can go out with him whenever you like, — ^I wonder you do not, 
for it is very natural that you should find it dull here when you cannot go 
to the theatre.' ' I do not find it dull,' said Hamilton ; ' and I should not 
go so often to the theatre if I had not heard tiiat it was the hest means to 
perfect oneself in a foreign language. By-the-bye I received a letter from 
my father this morning, and he desires me forthwith to engage a German 
master ; he expects me to write German as well as English when I return 
home, and says I should study German literature. I wished to have asked 
Mr. Rosenberg to recommend me some one, for as I am not quite a begin- 
ner, I should like to have a person really capable of directing my studies 
during the winter. One can read a good deal in six months when the dic- 
tionary is no longer in requisition.' 

* If you wish to study French, Hildegarde could give you instruction, 
for she understands it thoroughly ; but German has been rather neglected 
in her education. I really think I must let her take lessons at the same 
time with you.' * I shall be very much obliged to you,' said Hildegarde, 
bestowing, for the first time, a look of regard on her stepmother ; * very 
much obliged indeed.' 

*That will be delightful!' said Hamilton, eagerly. *I have always 
received my German lessons with my sister, and am particularly fond of 
learning in company.' 

*May I not learn too, mamma?' asked Cresoenz, timidly. *What 
for V aaked her mother, with a laugh ; * have you not already secured a good 
husband who is satisfied with you as you are? It would be time and 
money thrown away, and you have enough to do preparing your trousseau 
at present. The workwoman comes to-morrow, and we must then begin 
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in earnest. As to Hildegarde, she has thrown away an opportunity which 
I hope she may not hereafter regret. Hushands will not fall down from 
heaven to he picked up just when she is in the humour to marry : she 
must try in every way to improve herself now, as a time may come when 
she may be obliged to give instruction. Life is precarious; if anything 
should happen to your father * 

' My father I' exclaimed Hild^arde, anxiously. ' Has he been complain- 
ing lately ? Do you fear a return of ' * Your anxiety is unnecessary ; 

he is at present perfectly well,' answered her mother drily. < I wish, when 
I am really suffering, you would sometimes show a little of the attention 
and anxiety which you bestow at times so unnecessarily on him ; — ^it would 
become you better, Hildegarde, than the cold b^artlessness which you 
evince for everything that concerns me. Cresoenz is quite dififerent, and 
therefore I feel for her as if she were my own child.' 

' But, mamma,' said Crescenz, in a very low voice, ' you are always kind 
to me 1' < And am I not kind to Hildegarde ?' 

Crescenz blushed, stammered, and look^ anxiously towards her sister. 

' No,* said Hildegarde courageously, ' you are not kind to me ; — perhaps 
I do not deserve it. ' I have no right to expect you to love me, but I have 
a right to expect you to be just.' 

'I was disposed to be more than just to you at first, Hildegarde, if you 
had allowed me. Mr. Hamilton shall be judge between us.' ' Excuse 
me,' said Hamilton, ' I do not feel competent to give an opinion on such a 
subject.' 

* Chance has, however, placed you exactly in a position to act as lunpire ; 
we must be satisfied with your decision, because wo kuow you to be an 
unbiassed looker-on. My stepdaughters were with me but a few weeks 
before I met you at Seen — since that time you have been constantly with 
us. Hildegarde, shall I go on?' Hildegarde murmured something 
about ' strangers ' and ' family dissensions.' 

' Mr Hamilton is no longer a stranger ; and as to the dissensions, such 
as they are, he has already been a witness to them. For my part, I should 
like to explain, but if you acknowledge that you have been unjustly and 
unnecessarily prejudiced against me, I shall be silent.' ' Mr. Hamilton 
is not so unbiassed an arbitrator as you suppose,' observed Hildegarde, 
looking up steadily while she leaned on the table. 

Madame Bosenberg looked from one to the other with a puzzled air, 
until Hildegarde add^, ' He will find it difficult not to lean to your side, 
and take your part, even if he wished to be just, because he dislikes me 
personally.' * Another argument against you, Hildegarde !' cried Madame 
Bosenberg, triumphantly. * Why should he dislike you more than another 
if you were not less amiable ? Your own words condemn you I' 

* Be it so,' said Hildegarde, with some emotion. * No one loves ine 
but — ^but — ^my father.' 

* / love you, Hildegarde,' whispered Crescenz, gently taking her sister's 
hand, and, at the same time looking timidly towards her stepmother, ' I 
love you too.' 

* I shall soon see your affection decline; it cannot be otherwise,' said 
Hildegarde, bending over her work to conceal the large tears which stood in 
her eyes, iready to fall when she could permit them to do so unperceived. 

Madame Bosenberg was not a person of much observation, although 
possessed of a good deal of common sense. She heard the words, and 
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aiMnrered to tham. 'Of oofonowfaflnGreaoenz maines^ yoa laimot e 
any longer to be ber first object ; Major StultB will, and ought to taka 
your plaoe in ber afiectiona — ^it is the way of the world, tibe law of natnie l' 

HiMegarde'a woik dropped bam her banda. Hamilton, who was sitting 
beside her, piokei it on; and as ahe skx^ied to take it fioom him, iha 
tears which he had just been watching in stolen glanoea, now, to hia infinite 
dismay, fell alowly on his band. He started as if they had hnrt him ; and 
then, under pietenoe of seeking a book, left the room, hoping to find tbe 
diiFffn^M^^ at an end on hia return. He was mistaken ; on again, opening 
the door, liadame Rosenbeig was speaking with eyen mora than nsoal 
volubility. ' The fact is, HildegMA* you cannot pardon my being a 
smith's daughter; although I was a much better match for your fsk&ev 
tiban his first wife, with lul her fine relations. What^a the use of being a 
countess when one is penniless ? Your mother had not even & rei^ieetablo 
trousseau — ^there is scarcely anything ramaining to be giren to Ciesoenz. 
And you know, yourself, your relaitajans have been so unkind, that your 
father never intends to allow you to viait them ; and I am quite sure 
were you to meet them in the street they would look away to avoid bowing 
to you. Take my advice, Hildegaorde, &>rget that your mother was a 
countess Baimund, remember that your father is plain Fnmz Bosenberg'; 
and though your stepmother ts a smith's daughter, you ought not to forget 
that many of the oomfortB of your home oome from her, and the prodooe 
of the muoh-despised iron-works* Cease to fancy yourself a martyr to a 
cruel stepmother — ^I might be a great deal worse than I am : if you fibd 
me sometimes a nttle strict it is only for your eood, and necessary, too, at 
your age ! As to your refusal of the Major, I shall never mention it agam 
— ^he has not gone out of the family, you know ; if he had not proposed to 
Grescena I could not have got over the loss, ot forgiven you so easily. 
You must endeavour to correct your imtabili^ of temper, and I am sinre 
in time every one will like you ; even lir. Hamilton will overcome his 
diaUke to you.' 

Hildegarde^s vaiying colour showed how much she sufiSered during this 
speech ; and Hamilton was again on the point of leaving the room, when 
Madame Bosenberg called out, * You need not run away again, we have 
talked the matt^ out, and intend to be good friends in mture, eh, Hilde- 
garde ? Gome here, and give me a kiss to prove that you bear no malice.' 

Hildegarde put aside her work, approached her stepmotiter, and received 
her hearty kiss with an evident effort at cordiality. 

^ May I hope to be inchided in this neooncdiiation ?' asked Hamilton, 
holding out his hand with a smile. 

Hildegarde pretended not to understand him ; and again took her place 
at the table. 

^ Hildegarde,' said her stepmother, * you may give your hand to Mr. 
Hamilton — ^he is an Englishman, and will put no tTrong oonstmction on 
the action. Gaptain Smith told me that shaking hands is a common 
Endish custom, and means nothing more than kissing a lady's hand heoe/ 

v[ should think it must mean a great deal less,' said Hamilton, laughiiig, 
while Hildegarde, after a moment's consideration, placed her hand in his, 
and unreservedly returned his firm pressure. 

' Ah 1 here comes the Major,' cried Madame Bosenberg, as a slight knock 
was heard at the drawing-room door. < Come in. Major, and tell us what 
you have been doing with yourself the whole afternoon ; we expected you 
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to sapper, aad I shoald not be soiprised if Giesaenz were to soold you' a 
little for yoar untwual absenoe.' 

* I oannot imagine OreaoeiDZ seoldii^ me, even if I deienred it^ which, 
however, in this instance is not the case,' said Major Stultz. ' I have 
spent the whole dafy lodging hnntrng. Th» bogdbt I am. establiahed tLe 
better, as Creseens mnst assist me to choose^our famitnre*' 

* Why, what a hurry yon are in,* said Madame Bosenbog, with eyident 
sat^sfaotion. * Quite an ardent loirar, I declare. However, I shall not be 
behindhand in performing my part. The woriEwoman comes to«moiroWy 
and then we shall work oar lingers to the bone, eh, Cresoenz ?' 

Grescenz blushed, and smiled faintly. 

* I should like very mudi to talk over the different lodgings with you, 
Grescenz,' said Major Stultss, growing very red. ' I have noted them for 
that purpose in my pocket-book. That is,' he added* in a whisper, J if we 
can go to another table.' 

Madame Bosenber^ heard the whisper, pushed a candle towards him, 
and pointed to a csrd^table at the other end of the loem. No sooner were 
Ihey estal^ished at it, thaoQ she jingled her k&^s once or twice as a sort of 
tacit excuse, and iibm left Uie room. 

Hamilton, who was as usual sitting near the stove, pretended to be 
wholly occupied with a book, his eyes, nevertheless, waudered pezpetoally 
over it towside HUdegaaxie. who now l)egaa strangely to intnest hnn. Ajs 
the door closed on her motner, her hands fell liMilessly on her lap, and by 
degrees became clasped round her knee, while she gazed stedfastly on the 
floor for several minute. She IImu raised her head, and having looked at 
her sister for some time, turned towards. Hamilton, bat so slowly, that he 
was able to fix his eyes on his book, although he ooloaced violently in 
doing so ; he thought she must perceive his confusion, and continued per- 
ttnaciously to : read the wcrd», although they conveyed no idea whatever 
to his mind. When he had reached the end of the page, he became curions 
to know whether or not she was still looking at him, and after a moment's 
hesitatton, he half turned over the leaf, and at ike same time raised his 
eyes without moving his head : he had given himself unnecessary trouble 
to catch her giance-^er eyes met his with the most unoonoemed expres- 
sion possible, and though he felt liiat he continued to Muda, she either did 
not o^bserve it, or attributed it to the heat of the room. 

* I wonder you can sit so near the stove, and that you can read at such 
a distance from the candle,' she observed, quietly. 

* I am rather surprised at it myself,' airawered Hamilton, pushing his 
chair close to hers, so as to form a t^^^teie, 

' Perhaps if I snuff the candle you will be better able to read.' She 
snuffed the candle out. 

' Thank you,' said Hamilton, vainly attempting to repress a laugh, ' I 
have no doubt I shall be better able to read now. Perhaps you have done 
this on purpose to make me feel tiiat I ought to have snuffed the candle 
myself.' * Oh, no indeed,' said Hildegarcte, joining half unwillingly in 
the laughter, * I happened to e^verhear something which Grescenz said, and 
then I looked up and * 

Grescenz rose from her chair, looked at them boUi for a mcment, and 
then, in a voice of ill-suppressed emotion, stammered out, * They — they— 
are laughing at me — at us 1' 

* No, oh no r cried Hildegarde, eagerly taking up the extmgiushed 
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candle to light H. No, indeed, Mr. Hamilton is langhing because I have 
snuffed out the candle, and I am laughing I don't know why, for,' she 
added with a si^di, ' 1 am sure I never felt less inclined to be meiry in my 
life.' 

Cresoenz sat down again, bat followed her sister with her eyes as she 
returned to her place, liajor Stnlts in vain talked of his yellow 80& and 
six chairs, and adced her whether he should buy a long, or a round, table 
for her drawing-room : or proposed purchasing both if she wished it. She 
heard him no^ for Hildegarde was again b^de Hamilton, and he was 
leaning on the arm of his chair and looking at her as Cresoenz had never 
seen him looking at any one before. 

* Cresoenz I you do not hear a word I am saying,' exclaimed Major Stultz, 
at length. ' Not one word 1 If you wish it, we can return to the other 
table, and then you can watch your sister playing with the snuffeis and 
the wick of the candle at your leisure.' 

Cresoenz did not answer. 

' Perhaps,' he continued, yielding to an unconquerable feeling of jealousy, 
' perhaps I have mistaken the object of your attention — ^I do believe you 
are admiring the bold black eyes of that long-legged English boy !' 

Crescenz blushed deeply, and turned away. 

This was stronger connrmation than he had expected, and he now con- 
tinued, in a low voice of suppressed anger, * I have long suspected some- 
thing of this kind, Crescenz — ^your mother desired me to say nothing to 
you about it, as she imagined you too innocent to be capable of such 
perfidy — I cannot, at my age, expect you to love me as I do you — ^but I 
did imagine, that in time I should gain your affection — if ^s be not 
possible, tell me so at once, for I will not be made a fool of by you or any 
one else i' 

* I don't understana you I' cried Crescenz, terrified at his constrained 
manner and flushed face, * I don't in the least understand you 1' 

' Then I will speak to your mother,' he cried, rising hastily and pushing 
back his chair with great violence. ' She will understand me quickly 
enough.' 

' Oh, for heaven's sake, don't complain of me,' cried Crescenz, beseech- 
ingly, whilst the tears started to her eyes, * I will do anything you please, 
and pay the greatest attention if you will only promise not to tell mamma.' 

' Then you did Understand me ? and know what I was about to say to 
her ?' he asked, frowning. * Oh yes, — ^you were going to tell her that T 
would not talk about the furniture, and that I looked at Hildegarde playing 
with the snuffers and — ^and — ^Mr. Hamilton with his foot on the stove, 
instead of listening to you I' 

This speech was made with consummate cunning — a mpre common 
ingredient in the composition of weak characters than is generally sup- 
posed. Major Stultz's manner had frightened Crescenz — she feared the 
anger of her stepmother and the reproaches of her father, for she was 
essentially timid, and the want of moral courage miade -her affect a 
simplicity, which, although in perfect keeping with her real character, was 
on the present occasion mere acting, as she had perfectly understood Major 
Stultz's meaning. She could not have answered better ; he was deceiv^, 
and while wiping the persi^iration from his crimson face, he begged her to 
forgive his impatience ; said, that he had been guilty of entertaining odious 
suspicions ; and though Crescenz continued to blush while he spoke, and 
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would not raise her eyes from the table, he was too generous to distrust 
her again, and attributed her subsequent embarrassment altogether to 
timidity. Partly from a jealous recollection of the expression of Hamil- 
ton s eyes, partly from shame at her own duplicity, and annoyance at the 
unmerited praises now lavished on her by her lover, Crescenz began to 
weep bitterly, and poor Major Stultz was obliged to talk a deal of 
youthful nonsense in order to restore her equanimity, and induce her to 
continue the interrupted conversation. 

In the mean time, the unconscious cause of all the disturbance had 
indulged in a long scrutiny of Hildegarde*s beautiful profile. She put an 
end to it by turning to him, and saying with a glance at his book, ' You 
must have been reading French or English,— our Gennan letters at such a 
distance from the light would have been illegible.' 

< I have been reading Bulwer's last novel. It is extremely interesting.' 

* Indeed ! I wish you would lend it to me before you send it back to the 
library.' 

* Is it possible you understand English and have never spoken one word 
to me !' exclaimed Hamilton. 

'I de not see anything extraordinary in that,' replied Hildegarde, 
smiling. 

* You speak French so remarkably well, that I know you have a talent 
for languages. I dare say you speak English perfectly !' 

* I cannot speak a word.' 

* You have not had enough practice, perhaps, but you understand it 
when it is spoken.' * Not a syllable.' 

' Then may I ask what you intend to do with this novel when I lend 
it to you ?' . ' Read it from daybreak ^til seven o'clock, and at night 
as long as my candle lasts,' replied Hildegarde, taking the book from him 
and looking at the title-page. 

' If you can read that book and understand it, you must be able to speak 
a little,' observed Hamilton. * I tell you, I can neither speak nor under- 
stand English when it is spoken, and yet I can read this novel if you will 
lend it to me quite as well as if it were French or German.' 

' You have had an odd kind of master 1' 

* I have had no master at all — mamma thought English an unnecessary 
study, though I should have greatly preferred it to music. The master too 
was expensive, so I was obliged to give up all hope of instruction ; but I 
had heard of some person who had learned to read and understand a 
language perfectly without being able to pronounce a woixl, and who found 
it very easy, when chance gave him an opportunity, to learn the pronunci- 
ation afterwards. I besged papa to buy me a grammar and dictionary, 
borrowed all the English books I could get from my schoolfellows, learnt 
them almost by heart from having read them so often ; and when the 

Baroness Z lent me some English novels at Seon, I scarcely missed 

my dictionary which I had left in Munich.' 

* What extraordinary perseverance V exclaimed Hamilton, with imdis- 
guised admiration. 

* Mamma would call it obstinacy,' said Hildegarde quickly. * Nothing 
would induce me to tell her that I had dared to learn English after she had 
refused to let me take lessons !' 

* There is a great difiference between obstinacy and pei'severance,' said 
Hamilton. 

H 
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* Ths dijfeffenoe k Bometimes difBcolt to define — my stepmother says I 
am okttiimta * 

* I raally do think yonr oi^gsn of firmnesi must be tolerably well 
developed/ aaid Hamillon, laa^ingly placing his hand on the top of her 
head. 

Hildegarde oolomed, md hastily pndied bade her bhair — ^be saw she did 
not undmtand lum, Imt he was too lasj to explain. The thought passed 
(]^iiiokly through his mind, that it was odd his not baring as yet met a 
amgle person who understood or was interested about phrenology, in 
Qemmny — ^the oonntry of €rall aood Spurzheim ! — while in Englanamost 
people had read CombeVi works, attended lectures on, or had at least heard 
pfaranology spoken of sufBoiently to understand what be bad just said. 
' Ton can keep the book if you wish it,* he obsenred, in order to renew the 
conreraatioD. 

' But you have not quite read it,* said iffildegarde, ' and I can imagine 
nothing more disagreeable than resigning a novel before one knows how it 
ends. Peiittps other peojde do not feel the same d^ree of interest that I 
do, but • 

* I havB often sat up until four o'clock in the morning to read an interest- 
ing novel,' said Hamilton. 

' It must be very pleasant to have alight as long as one pleases at nisht ! 
Mamma is quite surprised when I ask for a candle oftener than every wee 
days, and then she always observes that sitting up at night is very injurious 
to ihe health ai^ eyes, and I get nothing but little ends of candle for a 
fortnight afterwards.' 

' I will give you as many candles as you can bum,' said Hamilton, 
laughing. 

' That was not what I meant,' said Hildegarde in great confusicm. ' I 
dare say mamma is right, for in summer, though I omy read in bed, from 
daylight until six o'clock, I have often felt terr^ly fatigued during the day 
Afterwards — I heard mamma tell papa, that if you were her son, she would 
go into your room every night at ten o'clock, and put out your candles.' 

* I do not exactly wish her to be my mother, for the sake of having a 
living extinguisher, which I should consider rather a bore than otherwise,' 
said Hamilton ; ' but if she were my mother you would of course be my 
sister, and I should have no objection to that relationship.' 

* Have yon a sister T asked Hildegarde abruptly. ' Yes, an only 
sister, and I like her better than all my brothers put together.' 

* And you do not quarrel with her ?* * Never. She is my most 
intimate friend when I am at home, my principal correspondent when I am 
abroad. She is the most amiable, the most excellent of human beings V 

* Older? much older than you?' asked Hildegarde, with some appear- 
ance of interest. 

* Only a year or two,' replied Hamilton. • We learned French as 
children together, and afterwards Italian and German. You will take her 
place to-morrow or the day after, when we begin our studies, and if you 
wish to learn to speak English^ I am quite willing to assist you.' 

* Oh, delightful !' cried Hildegarde, unconsciously moving her chair 
quite close to his, and leaning her hand confidentially on the arm of it : 
' delightful ! that is exactly what I long wished for ; — but,' she added 
hesitatingly, * but I fear you will expect me to — ^to — ^that is, not to * 

* What?' asked Hamilton with a smile. 
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* Kot tD aay what I tkink; or— or quarrel in ftiture.* 

* I made the offer imoonditknallj ; we can fight tmr battles all the 
same, whenerer yon feel dispoaed.' 

* If that be the ease,* said Hildegarde, apparently much leBeved, * I 
aeeefit your offer thankfully, and I hope I shall not give you mueh txouble/ 

* ihippose yon take your first lesson now,' said Hamilton. * As yon 
merely require the j»onunciation, let us begin with this book.' He laid it 
before her as he spoke, and they both turned towards the table. Elide- 
gaide b^an at once to read, but with the most unintelligible foreign accent 
he had ever heard. He used his utmost effort to suppress his ku^ter, and 
did not venture to correct a single word. At the end of the page she 
looked up rather surprised, and encoantered Hamilton's eyes brilHant with 
suppressed mirth, while every other feature of his face was drawn into a 
forced seriousness of expressi<Mi, forming altogether so extraorc&iary a dis- 
tortion of countenance, that she threw herself back in her chur, and burst 
into a fit of laughter. 

' Why don't you laugh out if you feel inclined/ she asked, as Hamilton 
half covered his fiice with his pocket-handkerchief. * I really was afraid 
of offending you,' he replied. 

* Oh \ you never can cdlend me by laughing openly ; it is only by speak- 
ing ironically or sneermg that you can annoy me, and make me feel almost 
inclined at times to give you a hox. on the ear.' 

* I give you leave to do so whenever you please,' said Hamilton ; * but 
you will incur a penalty of which I shall most certainly take advantage.' 

* And what may that be?* * If my lips may not explain otherwise 
*than by words, they decline the office.' 

Hilde^urde bent her face over her book, shaded her eyes, and remained 
silent. 

* Go on,' said Hamilton ; • now that you have given me leave to laugh, 
I have lost all inclination.' || 

Hildegarde continued to read, looking up, however, at the end of every 
sentence, and asking for the necessaiy corrections. 

When Major Stultz stood up to tAe leave, he put an end to the first of 
the English lessons, whioh were, however, continued with unfailing regu- 
larity every day from that time forward. A young medical student, recom- 
mended alike for his talent and poverty^ was engaged to give German 
lessons, and the drawing-room being found too subject to interruptions, 
Hamilton's sitting-room was converted into a study. The youthful pre- 
ceptor seemed to enjoy his pupil's society, and often remained long after the 
conclusion of the lesson to discuss literarv and philosophical subjects with 
Hamilton, and not unfrequently to smoke a cigar, Hildegarde having had 
the complaisance to pr(^8s to like the smell of tobacco when it was good. 



CHAPTER XIV, 

A NSW WAY TO LEABK GEBMAK. 

0» E day Madame Berger proposed spending the afternoon with the Rosen- 
bergs, as her husband was to be absent until late in the evening ; the offer 
was of course accepted, and she was received by Crescenz with delight, and 
conducted to her room. After removing her bonnet and carefully arrang- 
ing her hair and dress, Madame Berger repaired to the drawing-room, 

h2 
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seemed exceedingly sarpriaed to find it unoocuiaed, and having opened the 
door of the adjoining bedroom and finding it equally deserted, she tapped 
Cresoenz playfully on the arm, exclaiming, ' W ell, my dear child, what 
have yon done with your Englishman?* ' Nothing,' replied Cresoenz, 
despondingly. ' I begin to think you were right, Lma, he certainly ad~ 
mires HUdegarde, and she now scarcely ever quarrels with him, and has 
even began to ask his opinion on different subjects. They do nothing but 
read English and Gennan together, and talk of their books until it is quite 
tiresome. Yesterday evening when they were discussing Faust and Me- 
phistophiles, which I remember papa once said few people could altogether 
understand, I could not help reminding them of Soulier's '* Ballad of the 
Glove," about which they had once quarrelled so desperately : and can you 
believe it, they both began to laugh, but I saw that Hildegarde grew red, 
and I am sure she found it diGBcult not to fight the battle over again !' 

* My dear Grescenz, you must take my advice, and put this Englishman 
quite out of your head. As to his studies, I know all about them, and I 
have heard that he is extremely clever and possessed of extraordinary in- 
formation for his age ; he can talk of history, politics, commerce, and all 
those sort of things like a professor 1 I can set your mind quite at ease 
with respect to Hildegarde, her whole mind is bent upon profiting as much 
as possible by the instruction which she is receiving, and if your English- 
man has any fancy for her, she is, as yet, quite unconscious of it. Heaven 
help him ! when she finds it out, that's all — ^she will be a proper tyrant ! 
For so far, however, nothing of the kind has become apparent on either 
side, and I have repeatedly made the most particular inquiries.* ' From 
whom ? How did you hear all this ? I don't understand * 

* Why, my dear creature, who of all persons in the world do you think 
has been engaged as teacher? Theodore! Theodore Biedermaxm! my 
Theodore I he has told me that the hours he spends here are his greatest 
recreation, that Mr. Hamilton is the mos^noble, charming, intellectual 
person in the world, and that he already feeis a friendship for him, which 
can only end with his life.' ' And so Mr. Biedermann is Theodore,' said 
Orescenz. ' I should never have thought it.' 

' Of course not, as I never spoke of him, excepting by his Christian 
name : you could not know him by inspiration I' ' No, — ^but he is not 
at all what I fancied.' 

* And pray what did you fency him ?' * Indeed, I don't exactly 
know, but as you said he wrote beautiful verses and sang to the guitar, I 
thought lie must look like a poet, a troubadour, or sometlmig of that sort.' 

* Ha, ha, ha I what a child you are 1' cried Madame Berger, superciliously, 
but, at the same time colouring slightly. * What a complete child ! And 
pray, my dear, can you inform me how a poet or a troubadour ought to 
look ?' ' Not in the least like Mr. |Biedermann,' cried Cresoenz, ap- 
parently roused to something like anger by her friend's manner. * Not in 
the least like Mr. Biedermann, who is just the most common-place of 
common-place students, with his open shirt-collar and long Henri-quatre 
beard, and his light hair and eyes, and red face ! and — ' 

* Stop, — ^stop— my dear, I understand you now. Theodore is not tall 
enough to please you — ^he ought to have dark hair, black eyes, long eye- 
lashes, and a pale complexion, all very interesting no doubt ; but people 
answering^ to this description cannot always write verses, or sing to the 
guitar, and I can tell you, that Mr. Hamilton can neither do one nor the 
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other. Your sentimental love and admiration are all thrown away on him. 
Creasy, he does not think of yon, and the sooner you put him out of your 
little head the better.' 

* You are unkind, Lina!* * And you still more so, Crescenz — ^to dis'* 
parage poor Theodore so unnecessarily.' 

* But he is nothing to you now ?' • Oh, of course not — ^and still I must 
always have a very sincere regard for him — he, poor soul, is as desperate 
about me as ever ! Heigho ! I must confess, I half feared he would waver 
in his allegiance when I heard that he came here every day. Men are so 
fickle !' 

* Why surely you did not think that I * • Oh ! not at all, my 

dear — you are engaged, you know, so I never thought of you, but Hilde- 
garde * 

' I can tell you, Hildegarde would never think of him,* cried Crescenz, 
triumphantly, * Nor he of her, I assure you,' said Madame Berger, * he 
will scarcely allow her to be handsome !' 

* Well, to be sure 1' said Crescenz. * That does surprise me. I never 
heard of any one who did not think Hildegarde handsome I' ' Beauty, 
my dear, is a matter of taste. Theodore does not deny her having regular 
features, but it is exactly that which he cannot admire : he says there is 
something statue- like in her whole appearance, a certain proud expression 
in the drawn-down comers of her mouth ; in short, he said, she was a 
person a man could admire, but never love. There is a great difference, as 
you will understand a few years hence.' 

* I should like to know,' said Crescenz, somewhat impatiently, * I should 
like to know, if I shall be as much changed by marriage as you are, Lina ? 
I am sure I hope not ; for instead of springing about or talking good-hu- 
mouredly as you used to, you are now always lecturing and calling me 
diild : which, I must say, is very disagreeable. I shall soon be sixteen 
years old, and married too ; and I won't be called child any longer.' 

* 1 vow, Cressy, you have taken a lesson from your sister, and are work- 
ing yourself into a passion. The doctor says child to me very often, and 
I am not at all offended ; but instead of quarrelling, you ought to try and 
amuse me, as I am your guest to-day — where are Hildegarde and Mr. 
Hamilton ?' * They are studying German with Mr. Biedermann.' 

* I know that already : but where are they ?* * In Mr. Hamilton's 
room.' 

* Indeed ! Oh, then we may go there too, I suppose ?' ' Better noir— 
they left this room on account of the interruptions ; and mamma has de- 
sired me not to go there.' * Very proper, as a general rule; but when I 
am here to chaperone you, the case is different.' 

* I don't think I ought to go,' said Crescenz, drawing back. * Pshaw I 
nonsense I When Hildegarde is there, there can be no impropriety for 
us !' and as she spoke, she drew the only half-reluctant Crescenz after her 
down the passage. 

* Are not the large rooms at the end his ?' asked Madame Berger. 

' Yes : but indeed it is not right to interrupt them ; I am sure mamma 
will be angry.' 

* Tell her I insisted on seeing Theodore,' replied Madame Berger, as she 
knocked loudly at the door, but received no permission to enter. • I 
told you they were too busy to receive visitors,' said Crescenz. 

* What an odd noise they make 1' cried Madame Berger, listening at the 
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door before she again knocked, * Wkai a very odd noise 1' Her cariosity 
mm exdted ; and, witboat waiting for an answer tx> her second summoufl^ 
she opened the door, and disoovered Hamilton and his Genooan master 
oompletely equipped with foils and yisors, fencing most energetically. 
CSudrs and tables were heaped np in a corner, and so well matched and 
eager were the combatants that they long remained nnconsciouB of the 
prosenoe of spectators. 

* A new way to learn German V said Madame Berger to Hildegarde, who 
was sitting at the window, readUng. ' Our lesson is long ended,' she 
replied, closing her book. 

' Then pn^ why did you not come to the drawing-room ?* asked Madame 
Berger. * Because it is quieter here,' replied Hildegarde. 

* Qnieter ! Do you call this quiet ? I could not read a word if I heard 
the dashing of swords.' ' Tl^y are only foils ; and I have got used to 
the sound — ^boxing is quieter ; but they are not well matched, 1 believe, as 
Mr. Biedermann is only a beginner.' 

^ Why, Theodore, is it posnble you are learning to box like an English- 
man? I> should like of all things to know what it is like. Pray do box a 
little for meu' * No, thank you ; I do not appear to advantage. In 
fonoing we are well matched,' he said, playing witli the foil as he looked 
towards Hamilton for confirmation ; ' but you must not forget that you 
have promised to come to my room some day and try how you can 
manage a sabrs.' 

* Your horse is saddled, sir,' cried Hans, in a loud voice, at <he door. 

* Well, come in,' cried Hamilton, 'and put the chairs and tables in their 
places : and, next time^ when you see I nave visitorsi say nothing about 
the horse.' 

* Beg pardon, sir, I thought only our young ladies were in the room.' 

* Oh, promise to ride up and down the street to show your horse to ns^* 
cried Madame Becger, ' I am so fond of seeing horses. Come, Crescenz, 
let us look out of th« window — and you may come too,' she added graciously 
to Theodore, as she left the room. 

Wkeia Hamilton was about to mount, he looked up towards the house, 
but saw so many heads looking out of so many windows that he desir^ 
Hans to parade the horse for him. It was in vain Madame Berger opened 
the window and called out to him — ^he stood wi^ his arms folded, admiring 
the animal himself, while it was being put through all its paces, and then 
quietly mounting, rode very slowly from the door. 

' Why, Theodore, you told me he was a famous rider,' cried Madame 
Berger, w4th evident disappointment. 

* And so he is ; but he does not like to show o% it seems.' 

* It would have been avast deal ci viler if he had stayed at home to amuse 
us to-day. It is going to rain too, and I am sure he will be wet through 
and through — ^it is a comfort to think he desires it.' 

* He does not mind being wet,' said Crescenz, stretching her head as far 
as possible out of the window^ 'he* sometimes goes out when it is actually 
raining — AhT she exclaimed, faintly screaming, while she drew back and 
covered her eyes with her hand, * his horse started frightfully at the comer 
of the street-*^if he had been thrown on the pavement 1' 

* Let me see,' cried Madame Berger, pushing past her to take her .place, 
* how provoking 1 he has turned the comer 1 But Cressy, I say, come 
here;' and she whispered a few words, and pointed downwards towards 
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the Street, where the same offioer who had heen addressed hy Zedwitz 
again stood Dear the brazier's shop, looking towacds the window where 
they were assembled. 

' I wonder who he is!' exclaimed ICadame Berger, returning his pae 
with a steadiness almost amounting to effrontery. ' Do you know that 
officer, Theodore V ' Ho : but he will know you i^gain^' he replied, 
laughing. 

' I can pardon his looking towards this window,' said Madame Berger, 
intending to be ingenuous, while her mamier betia3rBd considerable levity, 

* I can pardon his looking towards this window, for I dare say he has not 
often seen three such pretty &oes as ours tog9tfaer :* she attempted to draw 
Hildegarde towards her as she spoke. 

* I don't choose to be exhibited,' cried Hildegarde, drawing back. The 
next moment she began to laugh, while she added, * I can iafoim you, 
however, that you are quite mistaken, if you think this window parade be 
intended for you. I met that offioeryesterday evening on the stairs^ when 
I was coming from the cellar with Walbixg ; and she told me he is to be 
married in spring to the daughter of the new ledger-— so you may be sure 
he is waiting to see Mademoiselle de Hoffmann^ aiuL not thinlnngr of either 
you or Crescenz.' 

* I am not quite so sure of that/ said Madame Berger; * for do you 
remember, Crescenz, we saw him standing there more than a foresight ago, 
and before these Hoffmanns were in the house.' ' Very true,' said Gresoenz, 

* but he is certainly looking to the windows on the first floor now.' 

* And he certainly w<u looking up here when I first observed him,^ 
perdsted Madame Berger. ' Pray what sort of a person is this Made^ 
moiselle de Hoffmann? Has any one seen her?' * Walbui^g has seen 
her,' replied Crescenz, * and she says she is not at all pretty, but the servania 
say she is very amiable, and an excellent housekeeper.' 

* Probably not young,' observed Madame Berger, arranging her ringlets 
at the glass — ' probably not young, if she he amiable and a good house- 
keeper ; these qualities belong to riper years.' ^ She is not very young, 
I believe.' 

' I thought as much,' cried Madame Berger, laughing, ' and he is cer- 
tainly not thirty — Do you think he is ?' ' He seems to be young,' said 
Crescenz, peeping carefully from behind the muslin curtain. 

* Crescenz, come away from the window,' said Hildegarde, authoritatively, 
' it is not ri^t to watch anybody in that way.' 

' Well, Cressy, I can now congratulate you from my heart, on your 
approaching marriage,' said Madame Berger, maliciously, * £or I can assure 
you that Major Stuitz will not require half so much obedience from you as 
Hildegarde — ^your marriage will be quite a relief from thraldom.' * You 
are right,' said Crescenz, oolouring ; * Hildegarde certainly does treat me as 
if I were a child,' and she walked resolutely towards the window as she 
spoke. 

' You are now sating hkt a child, and a silly child into the baigain,' 
cded Hildegarde, with evident annoyance, as ate left ihe room. 

* Dreiidfm temper? said Madame Berger, shrugging her i^oulders, 'if 
she were my sister I should soon teach her to pay me proper respect ; but 
look here, Crescenz, ^e officer has bowed' to the first-floor, and is now 
crossing the street, as if he were coming into the houses I begin to think 
Hildegarde was right.' 
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* I am mire she was rigbt, and I oitght not to have looked out of the 
window— I will go at once and tell her ao I' 

* Before you go, let me give you a piece of advice. Tou have spoiled 
your aiBter, and taught her to make a slave of yon— don*t ^ve your husband 
such had habits. Above all things — never confess that you have been in 
the wrong, and make him on all occasions beg your pardon.' 

' But when I feel that I have done wrong I ought at least to confess it.' 

* No such thing, you must always insist on being in the right— yield 
once, and you must yield ever after. I have had some desperate battles, I 
assure you, but the Doctor has been obliged to give way, and we now get 
on charmingly together. Whenever I have been giddy or extravagant^ he 
must beg my pardon, ha, ha, ha !' 

' But, Lina, how can that be ? for the Doctor is a very sensible man, and 
were he to act as you say, he must be a fool !* * You do not understand 
me, child. Tou see, when I do anything he disapproves, he remonstrates, 
or lectures, and then I sulk until he begs my pardon for having remonstrated 
or lectured. My offence in the mean time is forgotten. Do you understand ?* 

* Partly,' said Grescenz, thoughtfully. 

* Do not listen to such advice, mademoiselle,' said Mr. Biedermann, ' I 
am sure Madame Berger is joking.' * I am not joking,* said Madanae 
Berger, tossing back her head. 

'Then you have taught your husband to treat you as if you were either 
a nmpleton or a spoiled child, to whom he fields for the sake of peace, 
while he loses all respect for your understandmg.' 

* Theodore,' said Madame Berger, with a slightly scornful laugh, *I 
advise you to keepyour opinions on such subjects in future until you are 
asked for them. You are talking of what you do not understand. Ores- 
cenz is about to marry a man thirty years older than herself — I have done 
the same, and speak from experience. Had I married a man of my own 
age, the case and my advice would have been different. For instance, had 
I married you, I should have been quite a different person.' ' I don't 
think you would, Caroline— nothing would have made you other than you 
are.* 

*, And am I not very charming as I am ?* * Charming ? Yes, with all 
your levity — but too charming,' said Mr. Biedermann, preparing to leave 
the room. 

* Well, for that acknowledgment I am inclined to pardon your former 
impertinence ; but never while you live attempt a repetition of the offence.' 

* I thought our former intimacy gave me a sort of right to * 

* Our former intimacy,* said Madame Berger, laughing, * gives you no 
right excepting that of being my very obedient humble servant.' 



CHAPTER XV. 

THE OGTOBXB FiTE, AND A LESSON ON PBOPBIETT OF CONDUCT 

It was the first Sunday in October, and Major Stultz had just driven up 
to the door in a carriage, which he had hired to take his betrothed and her 
family to Ae October ffite. In order to increase Crescenz's pleasure, he 
had promised to take the three boys also, and though Mr. Rosenberg bad 
declared his intention to walk, their party was still uncomfortably large. 
Fritz, in his cadet uniform, mounted the box, fully convinced that the 
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cqnipage had considerably gained in appearance by his presence, and the 
others were endeavouring to wedge in the children between them, when a 
servant came running to the door, bearing a message from Madame de 
Hoffmann, who offered a seat in her carriage to one of the young ladies, if 
they did not mind going a little later. 

* Oh dear,* cried Madame Rosenberg, * now really that's very civil — 
before I have returned her visit too I Hildegarde, you will accept the offer 
of course, and to tell you the truth, I am glad you do not leave home so 
soon ; Mr. Hamilton has not returned from church, and I wish you to see 
that he gets his dinner comfortably served. I know you don't mind being 
an hour or so later, and the races don't begin until three o'clock.' 

Hildegarde descended from the carriage, seemingly satisfied with the 
arrangement, and the others drove off. She stopped on her veay up stairs 
at the first floor, and requested to see the Hoffmanns in order to thank 
them, and ask when they intended to leave. Mademoiselle de Hoffmann 
came to meet her, and took her hand eagerly, while she exclaimed, * Ah, I 
knew you would be the one to go with us. Your sister of course could not 
leave Major Stultz — but surely you will come in and stay here until we are 
ready to go— in fact we are ready now, and I am only waiting for my bride- 
groom who is to accompany us — I do not know if you are aware that I, like 
your sister, am a bride.* 

' I have heard so,' replied Hildegarde. * Mamma intends to offer her con- 
gratulations in form to-morrow.' 

' I don*t like being congratulated,' said Mademoiselle de Hoflinann, ab- 
ruptly, * it would be better if people waited a year or so, until they knew 
how a marriage turned out. It is after all an awful sort of lottery for a 
woman, and if she draw a blank . But pray come into the drawing- 
room, this is no place to discuss such subjects.' 

' I am sorry to say that I have some arrangements to make at home, but 
I shall return as soon as possible.' 

' Pray do,' said Mademoiselle de Hoffmann, * I may as well tell you that 
I have taken such a fancy to you, that I cannot help hoping we are destined 
to be very good friends.' 

* I hope so too,' replied Hildegarde, with unusual warmth of manner, and 
laughing gaily. Hamilton passed the door at the moment, on his return 
from church, and seemed not a little surprised to find her bestowing so 
much friendliness on a person he had supposed nearly a stranger. Hilde- 
garde followed him up tiie stairs, and on entering their apartments, took off 
her bonnet, and prepared to obey her mother's directions by bringing in his 
dinner herself. Hamilton had already become accustomed to these atten- 
tions, and therefore her appearance, with a napkin pinned on her dress in 
the form of an apron, and carrying a little tureen of soup — by no means 
astonished him. Having placed it on the table, she walked to the window, 
took up a book, and began to read. 

' Have you all dined ?' asked Hamilton, * Tes, and all are gone too,' 
replied Hildegarde. 

' Tou don't mean to say that you must remain at home ?' asked Ha- 
milton, turning round quickly. ' Oh, no; I am to go with the Hoff- 
manns.' 

* How did you happen to make that arrangement ?' 

Hildegarde came towards him to explain, stood for a c&oment behind his 
chair, then seated herself at the table near him, and while performing h^ 
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ofifice of wuter, entocd into an nnusnaUy nnrestruned oonvenation. They 
talked loD^ and gaily, Hamilton at length beginning to think be would 
prefer ataying at borne with bei^ to coins to the fett^ and was actually as 
much annoyed aa she was aurpriaed, when the fiofbumn'a servant aa- 
nouDced the carriage, and said they were waiting for her. 

The day waa dmr and warm, the sky cloudlesa, and of that deep bine 
almost unknown in Ei^land; the sun shone brightly on the groups of 
merry pedestrians, who still continued to pour out of the town and its 
environs, towards the Th^^sian meadows. Notwithstanding the warm sun- 
beams, each peasant carried under his ann an enonnons red or yellow 
umbrella, and many were furnished with cloaks, some were dressed in the 
moimtain costame, with which Qamilton had become aoq[uainted at 
Berchtesgaden; but in strong contrast to their jHctaresque a^qpearance, 
there were others &om the plaina, with their long coats reaching almost to 
their heels — two huge buttons between their shoulders, as if to mark the 
waist, and broad-brmimed, low-crowned hats. The cloth of which these 
most ugly garments were made, was good, and in many cases fine. The ' 
hats, too, were riiining, and decorated with thick gold tassels, and even the 
most careless observer could not fail to remack the absence ii any appear- 
ance of poverty. 

Hamilton rode as fast as the crowd would permit, wishing c<Hi8idembly 
that all nurses and children had remained at home, and wondering what 
business they could have at an agricultural fiU and races. Then he 
thought of Hildegarde — ^Hildegarde as he had last seen her, gay and unre- 
strained, laughjnsly giving her opinion of the Hof&nanns, and relating with 
what self-possession Mademoiselle de Hoffmann had spoken of her intended 
marriage, and then she had taken the half of his bunch of grapes with a 
sort of unconscious familiarity, flattering from its rarity. He had for some 
time been aware of a change in her manner, and he now began to hope that 
a feeling of good-will towards himself had been the cause; in this he was, 
however, partly mistaken— the reconciliation, or explanation with her 
stepmother had mostly effected the change. She felt that she had been 
unjustly prejudiced against both, and ever ready to act from impulse, she 
now went from one extreme to the other, and at once gave Madame Boeen- 
berg credit for virtues which she scarcely possessed — ^blamed herself unne- 
cessarily, and reoeived any remains of severity on the part of her step- 
mother, as a deserved punishment for her fonner unwarrantable dislike. 
Madame Bosenberg had not been insensible to the alteration which had 
taken place, — she had more than once observed to her husband, ' That Hil- 
degarde was really a warm-hearted girl, and not nearly so often in a passion 
as she used to be. Th^« was nothing like a mother s care to form a girl's 
character, she now understood how to manage her, and expected in time to 
like her quite fis well as Crescenz.' 

Hamilton, on reaching the Th^r^sian meadow, looked round for the 
object of his thoughts — in a crowd of ei^t o^ ten thousand persons, the 
search was not immediately successful. The royal family had long been 
on the tribune, and the king was distributing the last prizes as Hamilton 
arrived. A movement in the crowd soon after commenced, which denoted 
preparations for the races; Hamilton rode towards the place where the 
jockeys were assembled, but when there, his horse became suddenly restive 
-^he shied, reared, pranced, leaped forwards and sideways, dnd Hamilton, 
had he not been a practised rider, would have found it no easy matter to 
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ke€» bis seat At length the aniioal seemed to become aware of the power 
of nis rider, for his capers ceased by degrees, and he merely bent his head 
and tore up the ground ¥d1ii his fore foot. Hamilton was about to return 
to the interrupt^ inspection of the jockeys and their horses, when a voice 
close to him observed, ' Tou seem alarmed for the safety of your English 
friend, mademoiselle — ask him if he will not give his horse to our servanti 
and look at the races from the carriage.' 

Hamilton turned quickly round, and found that these words had been 
addressed by Madame de Hoffmann to Hildegavde ; he rode close up to the 
latter, and said in a low voice, ' I have been liking for you in vain the last 
half-hour, and just as I had given up the search, I find myself beside you 
— ^pra;^ present me to your mends, you have xnade me rtaUy wish to be 
acquainted with them.' 

Hildegarde complied with his request^ while an officer, who was sittiqg 
opposite to her, and who was instantly recognised by Hamilton as the 
admirer of the candlesticks and coffee-pots in me brazier's shop, waited for 
a moment, and then said, * I hope you mean to include me ; if you do not 
choose to allow me to come under the denomination of friend, you canaot 
refuse to admit my right to that of relation, amd very near relation too.' 

Hamilton looked astonished, and Hildegarde coloured sli^tly, as she 
laughinpiy added, ' My cousin, C!ount Eaimund.' 

Hamilton bowed with apparent indiff(N:ence, but all that Zedwitz had 
said of Count Haimund flailed across his nund ; he now felt convinced that 
there was no doubt of his gaining admittance into the Bosenberg's family, 
and on the most dangerous footing possible^as cousin I He hiznsdf knew 
from experience all tibie advantages of this relaticxiship, and the unreserved 
indmai^ which it permitted, and though he tried to convince himself that 
Count Baimund being alr^y engaged to Mademoiselle de Hoffmann, 
would have neither time nor o{^)^tunity to pav Hildegarde extraordinary 
attention, a feeling of inci;aent jealousy, to which, however, he gave in 
thought, the natme of disinterested friendship, took possession of his mind, 
and he turned, with something more than curiosity, to examine this cousin, 
this Baimund, said to be so dangerous. He was a slight young man, with 
rather regular features, his mouth alone remarkably handsome, though his 
lips were, perhaps, too red and full for a man, his eyes light blue, hair and 
moustache remarkably fair; his complexion, which varied with every 
passing emotion, «ometimes almost pale^ sometimes sanguine, save an 
appearance of perpetual animation to a countenance, whi& woula other- 
wise have, perhaps, fuled to interest at first si^t. He immediately 
addressed Hamilton, spoke of England, hunting, horses, races, — of Enslish 
cuatoms a<iid sports with such correctness, that Hamilton could not help 
exclaiming, * You must have been a long time in England, to understand 
these things so well !' 

' My inK»rmation is altogether acquired from reading,' replied Baimund, 
smiiing, and evidently flattered at Hamilton's remark ; either encouraged 
by it, or the approving smiles of his companicxQs, he gave a description of 
races in different countries, from the most ancient to the present day, ^s- 
covering considerable information, well applied, but brought it forward with 
such iU-KX>ncealed arrogance, that Hamilton, already predisposed to dislike 
him, was soon disgust^ and taking advantage of the first pause, and some 
confusian among the bystanders-^he suddenly and violently checked his 
horse, Ij^irew him on his haundies, and backing hun out of the ODowd. 
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galloped across the field. The races began, and althongh the horses did not 
promise mach, it was impossible not to feel in some degree interested ; he 
crossed the field several times at full speed, and in doing so, he passed and 
repassed the carriage in which Hildegarde sat, when having met some 
Englishmen with whom he was slightly acquainted, he began to talk to 
them not very far distant from her. 

' My fair cousin follows with her (Byes, and rather seems to admire her 
English friend,' said Raimund, with a laugh. ' He certainly is handsome, 
but I never saw more hau^ty manners or prouder looks in my life. How 
does he contrive to get on with stepmamma ?' * Exceedingly well,* 
answered Hildegarde. * She gives him occasional lectures on his extrava- 
gant halnts, which he receives with the most perfect good temper ; but they 
do not seem to have much effect. I rather think his parents must be very 
rich, although he never speaks on the subject, for they send him large sums 
of money, which he leaves lit his bankers, as he says, with the best inten- 
tions possible — ^he can find no opportunity of spending it.' 

* It seems the lectures on extravagance were scarcely necessary,' observed 
Raimund, with a slight sneer ; ' from your account he is more disposed to 
hoard than spend.' * And yet he is really generous,' cried Hildegarde, 
warmly. 'Mr. Biedermann, who is giving him lessons in German, says 
that he has been munificent to him ; and I know that he gave old Hans, 
only the other day, a complete suit of clothes for the winter to keep him 
warm when he is sawing the wood in the yard ; not to mention a great 
many occurrences in our house, where, had he not been disposed to give, he 
would have acted quite differently.' 

* You are eloquent in his praise,' said Mademoiselle de Hoffmann, * and 
will force me to think well of him ; though, to tell you the truth, I feel half 
inclined to agree with Oscar in thinking him proud. It is true I have only 
seen him for a few minutes, and on a very restive horse, but the glance 
which he bestowed upon us all was more scrutinising than agreeable, and 
he certainly did appear to have a tolerably good opinion of himself.' 

* I cannot dispute that point,' replied Hildegarde, laughing ; 'but I wish 
to do him justice when I can, as I am only by degrees getting over an in- 
veterate dislike which I took to him at first sight without any reasonable 
cause.' 

' So,' exclaimed Raimund, ' if that be the case, I am satisfied. It 
must, however, be extremely disagreeable to have such a Don Magnifico 
forced into one's domestic circle. I wonder your father did not rebel ; — ^but, 
of course, he must do whatever your mother chooses.' *0h! papa, 
mamma, and Crescenz lik^ him from the first,' said Hildegarde. * I was 
the only person who quarrelled with him, because I imagined that he was 
laughing at ns, or seeking amusement at our expense, while he considered 
himself far, far above us. On a nearer acquaintance, it is impossible not to 
think him agreeable, clever, and, I must say, perfectly unaffected.' 

< My dear, if you continue in this strain,' said Mademoiselle de Hoff- 
mann, laughing slily, * you will force us to think you altogether in love 
with him !* * By no means,' observed Raimund ; * were that the case, 
she would be more reserved in her praise. I am rather disposed to think 
that this Englishman, by some unaccountable perversion of taste, must 
have given the preference to my other cousin. Come, confess, Hildegarde. 
As to his living in your house and not takinoc a fancy to one or the other, 
the thing is abiu>lutely and totally impossible !' 
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' I 'believe,' replied Hildegarde, ' he— he rather admired Greaoenx until 
she was ^engaged to he married to Major Stultz.' 

' Tlieii he admires her still, you may depend upon it.' * Perhaps he 
does ; it is difficult to know Crescenz and not hotn admire and love her/ 
replied Hildegarde ; ' hut, at all events, he has ceased to pay her any atten- 
tion, and does not speak more to her than to me.' 

' You may he sure he makes up for lost time when he sees her alone,* 
cried Kaimund, laughing. 'By Jove, I envy him his present position ; 
what capital fun to — ^to supplant that stout old major 1' 'He never 
thought of such a thing,' criea Hildegarde, eagerly ; ' he explained at once 
that he could not marry.* 

' Better and hetter,' said Haimund, laughing oddly ; ' he seems perfectly 
to know what he is about.' 

' I don't understand you,' hegan Hildegarde, hut Madame de Hoffmann 
called her attention to the races, and when they were over, she had no time 
to think about the matter. * 

Hamilton could scarcely conceal his vexation on his return home, when 
he heard that Hildegarde was engaged to spend the evening with the Hoff- 
manns. Mr. Hosenberg left them, as usual, immediately after supper. 
Major Stultz altogether monopolized Crescenz, Madame Rosenherg husied 
herself with a pack of cards, which she shuffled, cut» and spread out on the 
tahle hefore her with extraordinary interest, whilst Hamilton, accustomed 
as he now was to talk or read with ELildegarde, and missing her more than 
he liked to perceive, held a newspaper in his hand, and employed his 
thoughts in forming uncomfortahle surmises respecting her and her cousin. 

' Very odd,' said Madame Bosenherg, thoughtfully, holding a card to her 
lips ; ' very odd indeed ; — ^the marriage is not in the cards 1' 

' I thought you were playing patience,' said Hamilton, looking up. 

' Oh, no, I nave heen cutting the cards for Crescenz,' she said in a low 
voice ; ' and oddly enough her marriage is not in them. I must try it 
again,' she said, gathering up the pack and shuffling energetically. 

Hamilton drew his chair to the table, and watched her as she slowly and 
thoughtfully placed the cards in regular rows hefore her, while murmuring, 
with evident dissatisfaction,*/ This is Crescenz, and this is the Major, hut ever 
so far asunder ! And the marriage and love cards are all near hun, while 
Crescenz's thoughts are occupied about a present. You are laughing at 
me, I see I Perhaps you don't helieve that I can tell fortunes ?' ' I am 
convinced you can do so quite as well as any one else.' 

' That is saying too much,' said Madame Bosenherg. ' Our washerwoman 
is very expert ; hat I know some who could astonish you !' ' I like 
being astonished,' said Hamilton, ' and promise to be so, if what you foretell 
come to pass.' 

' But suppose Crescenz's marriage should he broken off — ^which Heaven 
forbid — ^what would you say then ?' * It will not be broken off, but it 
may be postponed. You said yourself, yesterday, that her trousseau could 
not be ready at the time expected ; and as to her thoughts being occupied 
about a present, we all know that she is making a purse and cigar-case for 
Major Stultz.' 

* Oh, if you explain everything in that way, I need not go on,' said 
Madame Rosenberg, laughing. * Here, for instance, is a false person in our 
house — a very false person ; he is followed, too, by a number of unlucky 
disagreeable cards !' * And you can see all that in these cards T cried 
Hamilton, laughing. 
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'Look here, and I will ei^Iain It easily/ said Madame Eosenberg. 
* You see this aoe.is our house * 

* It that an aoe?* said Hamilton. ^ Hie G^erman cards are as difficult to 
learn as the handwriting. I do not know a single one of these cards.' 

'They are easily learned. These are acorns, and these bells; these 
trefle, and these hearts.' 

* But this ace of hearts is double ; and what is the meaning of the basket 
of flowen and the blinded Cutnd ?* ' Only for ornament.' 

' This, then, I suppose, is the king of hearts ; but where is the queen T 

* This, I beliere, answers to your queen.' 

' What 1 the man leaning on his sword ?' ' I see you do not want to 
learn— •' 

' And yet I should rather like to know what these acorns and bells are 
Intended to represent,' said Hamilton. * Crescenz, come here and explain 
in French,' cried Madame Bosenberg. 

Crescenz came most willingly. In a few minutes, Hamilton inoagined 
he knew the cards, and began to play some childish game which Crescenz 
taught him ; they played for six-kreutzer pieces, and as he continually 
mistook tiie cards, in the covirse of half-an-hour he had lost some florins. 
Crescenz' 8 exclamation of delist and triumph caused Madame Rosenberg 
at last to look round, and no sooner did she perceive how matters stood, 
t^n she took the money which Crescenz had won, returned it to Hamilton, 
notwithstanding al! his protestations, and, taking some red and white 
counters out of her work-table drawer, divided them equally between them, 
while she observed, that they might fancy them florins if they wished -^ 'it 
would be much more proper for young people than really playing for money.* 

* I hope,' Hamilton said to Madame Bosenberg. * you will not treat me 
so like a child as to force me to t^e back what Ihave lost, but if you for- 
bid our continuing to play, of course we must obey.' * Well, play for 
kreutzers or pfennings, if you like, but it is a bad habit.' 

The permission granted, Crescenz seemed to have lost all inclination to 
continue. She and Hamilton were soon after employed in building card 
houses, while they kept up a sort of murmured conversaticm in French, 
possibly very interesting to them, but unintelligible to Madame Eosenherg 
and Major Stultz, — ^the former had commenced knitting, the latter sat 
watching the varying countenance of his betrothed, as she, sometimes 
lowering her voice to a whisper, seemed to speak pensively and quite forgot 
her occupation ; the next moment, however, with childish delight, slyly 
blowing down the Chinese tower, which had apparently cost Hamilton a 
world of trouble to erect. How long this occupation might have continued 
to interest them, it is impossible to say, for Hildegarde's return caused 
Crescenz instantly to leave her place, and though Hamilton still continued 
to play with the cards, it was unconsciously. Crescenz's eager inquiries of 
how Hildegarde had amused herself, if the Hofftnanns had pleased her on 
a nearer acquaintance, and if she had seen the future husl^d of Made- 
moiselle Hoffmann, were answered quickly and decidedly. 

* I have spent a delightful day ; the Hoflinanns are the most charming 
people I ever met, and the bridegroom is, without any exception, the most 
amusing and the cleverest person in the world !* 

' Phew-w-w-w,' whistled Major Stultz. 

* What is his name V asked Crescenz. * Count Eaimund. He is our 
very nearest relation — our first cousin V 

*Our cousin! But — ^but — I thought the Eaimunds did not wish to 
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k&ow us T 'We have no right to make bim answexable for the nnkmd- 
ness of his parents, Orescenz, and all I can say is, that he spoke at once of 
our near rektionship, and as it was impossible to refine to acknowledge it, 
we became intimate immediately. In fact, he gare me no choice, for he 
called me Hildegarde, and spoke of you as if he had known you all his 
life. He intends to call here to-monrow, to visit mamma !' 
^Does he?* said Madame Rosenberg, drily. 

* He says you are his aunt, as you have manned papa.* 

* It is singular he never discovered the relationship until to-day ! During 
your mother^B lifetime, I have heard, too, that the Baimnnds pretended at 
times to forget your fiitkwli name. The &ct is, my dear, he thought it 
would flatter me to fan<w myself aunt to a Count, althoiigh there is 
actually no relationship whatever, and you ^oudit so too Hildegarde, or 
you would not have repeated so absurd a remark. 

Hildegarde's /ace became crimson. ^ These were his words,* she said, 
with the quivering lips of half-subdued anger. ^ You may, of course, put 
what construction you please upon them.' 

'The words and their meaning are easily understood,* said Madame 
Bosenberg, laughing. * But why he has so suddenly chosen to acknow* 
ledge a relation^p witli you and Cresoenz, and force unon me the honour 
of being his aunt, is more difficult to comprehend.' * l^ot at all, ma'am,' 
said Major Stultz, glancing from Hildegarde to Oresoenz, 'Not at all. 
A young man is always glad to gain admittance to a house where there 
are young ladies.' 

* But, my dear Major, the man is engs^ed to be married to Mademoiselle 
de Hoffioaann in January, and all other young women must be indifferent to 
him now I' *Some men never become indifferent to young women, 
ma'am, and, if I am not mistaken, this Count Baimund is one of these 
persons. I think I have heard that he has been very a — a — * 

•Very what?' asked Madame Bosenheig, quickly. *Very wild — ^if 
not very profligate,* replied Major Stultz, ^stinctly. 

' Then I shall take good care that if he comes to-morrow, it shall be his 
last as well as his first visit. But you are quite sure of what you say? 
Otherwise you know Bosenberg might be dissatisfied, and think that I was 
uncivil from personal dislike, for 1 do dislike these Baimunds, and that's 
the truth. Fancy their pretending to think that I treated Hildegarde and 
Cresoenz harshly after my marriage, and proposing to take them altogether 
from me !' 

* I wonder why you did not resign us,' said Hildegarde, bitterly. 

•For two reasons,* replied Madame Bosenbeig. ' First, you were never 
to be allowed to see your father, and he did not like that part of the 
arrangement. Secondty, you were to be educated to become governesses, 
and were to remain at school until you were given a situation in some 
foreign family, as they only wanted to get you out of the way on account 
of the relationship. Now, I had a promise of one free place at the same 
school, and did not despair of working out the other, while by coming 
home for a time there was a chance of your marrying into the bargain. 
And I was right, for here is Crescenz well provided for, and if you continue 
to improve as you have done of late, I foresee that I shall not long have 
you on my hands either. But to return to this Count Baimund, Major — 
tell me all you know, or have heard about him.' * I have heard more 
than I can tell you at present,' said Major Stultz, mysteriously ; * such 
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things are not a proper subject of conversaticm before young ladies.' Hilde- 
garde threw herself back in her chair and laughed oontemptnously, as 
Madame Rosenberg adjourned to the next room with Major Stultz. ' This 
is the first time,' ^e said, looting after them, ' the first time that I have 
seen him attempt to act the part of son-in-law.' 

' He is acting as a friend,* said Hamilton, gravely. 

*How do you know that?* 'Perhaps I have heard more of Count 
Eaimund than you imagine.' 

' And suppose you have,' said Hildegarde, folding her hands together and 
looking Hamilton steadily in the face ; ' suppose even you have heard all 
that can be said against him, what does it amount to? Failings, faults, if 
you will, which as he himself said this evening, every young man has been 

guilty of , Have you, yourself, been so immaculate that you feel 

authorised to judge him ?* 

Hamilton blushed deeplv, but did not answer. 

* I know,' continued Hildegarde, with increasing warmth, * I know you 
think yourself superior to other people, but your present confusion proves 
that you have your weaknesses too, with this difference, that you the while 
pretend to be a pattern of perfection, and others honestly confess their 
faults 1' ' Oh, Hildegarde 1 cried Cresoenz, deprecatingly. 

Hamilton crushed the card which he held in his hand, looked vexed, but 
still did not attempt to speak. 

'It is hard,' continued Hiliiegarde, more quietly, though her cheeks 
flushed deeply, 'It is hard to judge a young man like Oscar without 
knowing the temptations to which he has been subjected.' 

Hamilton still remained silent ; he began once more to build a tower with 
the cards. 

* Do you not hear me ?' she asked, itiapatiently. ' I am listening most 
attentively.* 

* Then why don't you say something ?' * Because a reply will only 
provoke another taunt on your part, and can answer no purpose whatever.' 

* I see — ^you think I have been hasty — I did not mean it — ^I am sorry if 
I have offended you.' 

Hamilton looked up and smiled, and Hildegarde continued : ' We have 
so few relations — so very few. Oscar is our only cousin. I cannot tell 
you how I felt to-day when he called me Hildegarde, and told me to con- 
sider him a brother. You will think me romantic when I assure you that 
I experienced an instantaneous prepossession in his favour, or rather a sort 
of affection which I thought it quite impossible to feel for a stranger ! I 
suppose the recollection of my mother, faint though it be, partly caused 
this feeling. At all events, I have found it impossible not to think him the 
most amusing, clever — in short, the most fascinating person I ever met.' 

* Oh dear ! How I should like to know him,' exclaimed Crescenz. 

* Then he is so very accomplished ! — speaks French so perfectly — and 
plays the pianoforte as I have never heard it played. Fancy his being able 
to compose for hours together without ever being at a loss ! able to follow 
all his thoughts, and express them beautifully in music I sometimes so sad, 
so melancholy, then gay or passionate, according to the impulse.' 

* I was not in the least aware that you cared for music,' said Hamilton, 
interrupting her with a look of imfeigned surprise, * you play the pianoforte 
so seldom, and' — * And so badly,' said Hildegarde, interrupting him in 
her turn, * so badly, that you concluded I must be incapable of appreciating 
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good music whea I heard it? On the oontrary, I am so sensitiviely alive to 
its beauties that I cannot endure mediocrity, and beyond that I know I 
should never arrive, when I take into consideration my want of time and 
patience; but to appreciate Oscar's pla3nng, only requires feeling— it is a 
sort of thing one never could get tired of — something like the conversation 
of a peitson who talks well. I only hope you may soon have an opportunity 
of judging for yourself. I wish, too, you could hear him read aloud. I 
never imagined anything like it. He read for Mademoiselle de Hofifinann 
and me, and we boUi felt cold and warm alternately — ^it was too delightful.' 

' What did he read V asked Crescenz. ' Heine^s Poems,' answered 
Hildegarde, drawing from her pocket a sn^all volume ; ^ this is called the 
Book of Songs ; and he has given it to me. Shall I read you " The 
Dream ?"' ' By all means,' said Hamilton. 

Hildegarde began, her voice trembling from eagerness. She had, how« 
ever, scarcely read a couple of verses, when her mother entered the room, 
and asked directly, ' What have you got there, Hildegarde ?* ' A book, 
mamma.' 

' That is evident : but what book ? You know I do not wish ym 
to read anything but French ; and this is German, and poetry into the 
bar^in— and Count Baimund's too V she said, ti^ne it out of Mldegarde'a 
imwilling hand— ' You see, major, he has already begun with his books, 
just as you told me. I dare say it is full of improprieties !' 

* As well as I can recollect, you are mistaken,' said Hamilton. * Some 
of the poems are beautiful, and all original, and fall of talent.* 

* If that be the case, I suppose I may let her read them— but the book 
must be returned as soon as possible.* 

' But — * began Hildegarde. 

Crescenz pulled her sleeve, and whispered, — ' Don't say he gave it to 
you.' 

Hildegarde shook off her sister's hand, while she said, *The book is 
mine : he gave it to me ; and if I may read it, I may keep it» I suppose.' 

' You may do no such thing,' cried her mother, with considerable irrita- 
tion. ' Should Count Baimund come to-morrow I shall return him his 
book, and request him to keep the remainder of his library for his own 
perusal. He would have done better had he given it to his betrothed 
instead of yon ; and I shall tell him so.' 

* I see you are determined to affront him,' said Hildegarde, angrily ; 
' and as you mean to return this book to-morrow, I may as well tell you, 
that I shall not go to bed to-night until I have read every line of it.' 

* Hildegarde 1 Hildegarde ! I am afraid you are about to have one of 
yDur old fits of anger and obstinacy. It is unpardonable your being so 
childish now that you are nearly seventeen years old ! However, since 
you act as a child I must treat you as one ; and you shall not have more 
candle than will just light you to bed.' 

. Hild^arde put the lx>ok into her pocket, shoved her chair hastily back, 
and walked towards the stove. Major Stultz, while wishing Crescenz good- 
night, observed in an audible whisper, * What a lucky man am I that you 
have fallen to my lot !' 

Madame Bosenberg accompanied him out of the room, first stopping at 
the door to say to Hildegarde and Crescenz, ' You Aust not think that I 
am actuated by personal dislike to Count Baimund if to-morrow I forbid 
him our house---he is a most dangerous person — ^has brought dishonour on 
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two respedalilB fiiiniliffi, and his krt exploit wbi going off with the wife of 
one of his friends.* 

Oresoenz seemed utterly oonfinmded by this speech, and tnmed to her 
sister, while she sfldd, ' Oh, Hildegarde ! if this he troe f ' It is tme.* 

' Why yen praised him jost now, and * 

* Well, I am ready to praise hhn again ; and yet it is true. He intends, 
however, henoef orwaffd, to lead a different life, and honestly confessed all]his 
mifldemeanoiB to Iforia de Hoffmann and to me this evening. He did not 
spare himself, I can assure yon.' 

' His confession mnst have been very edifying,' observed Hamilton. 

* It was very amnsbig,' replied Hildegarde, slightly langhing. *He 
related with such spirit^ described such comical sitaations, and begged 
Mademoiselle de Hof&xiann to forgive his thoughtlessness wit^ such 
fervour that she was not only oblig^ to pardon him, but also forced to 
confess that perhaps others would not have acted differently had they been 
subjected to the same temptations.' 

' He seems to have proved himself a sort of victim,' said Hamilton, with- 
out looking up. 

* AhnoeS^' said Hildegarde. * He was given aU sorts of encouragement 
by the young ladies, who met him alone^ and Madame de Sallenstein 
Qctnally herself proposed going off with him.' 

* He told you that^ and tl^ names also ? ^ Certainly : he did not 
eonoeal the slightest circumstance, rdated aU the conversations and 
adventures — ^no book could be more amusing.! His first love was a 
dau^ter of a Captain Welden ; there were four daughters, and they all 
took a fancy to him at the same time--ihe youngest was much the 
prettiest, and so ' 

' Excitse my interrupting you,' cried Hamiltcm, 'but really I cannot 
endure to hear you talk in this light manner— Count Eaimund must be a 
fiend incarnate, if he can ohahge you so completely in one day i' 

' Indeed I do think Hildeganie is changed,' chimed in Creacenz, * I never 
heard her talk so oddly before — and, oh, Hild^;arde, do you remember how 
hardly you judged Mr. Hamilton, when you cndy suspected that he — ^that 
J-^I mean we— on account of Major Stultz you know ? — Oh, think of all 
you said in Berohtesgaden !' 

Crescenz's eloquence did not seem to make much impresskm on Hilde- 
garde,*— she merely shook her bead impatiently. 

' I find I have altogether mistaken your character,' said Hamilton, ap- 
proaching her, and leaning his elbow on the stove, ' altogether mistaken, it 
seems.' 

* How' do you mean ?' * I thought that, if from a false and romantic 
idea oC generosity or liherality, you could be induced to overlook conduct 
like Count Raimund's^ you would at least be shocked to find him boasting 
of his villany, and tiirowing the blairie on his victims.' 

Hildegarde blushed so deeply that it must have caused her actual pain, 
—-she threw herself into a chair, and turned away. 

' Mr. Hamilton is quite right,' said Crescenz, ' it was not honourable 
of Count Eaimund to throw the blame on Captain Welden's daughter— 
and then to repeat everything and laugh t Oh, Hildegarde, he may be 
very amusing, but he cannot l^ve a good heart !' She bent down towards 
her sister, md. added in a whisper, ^Mr. Hamilton would never have 
acted BO I' 
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' Mr. Hamilton is, most probably, in no respect better than ollwr people, 
replied Hildegarde, quickly, but without turning round. 

' Why, Hildegarde, you seem to forget that you said only yesterday— « 
that he was so superior to other people — so like somebody in a book yon 
know, the hero who was too perfect to be natural, because he never was 

angry or * 'Cresoenz!* cried Hildegarde, literally bounding Irom 

her chair, * are you purposely trying to irritate me? or are yon really what 
Una Berger has often call^ you, a simpleton — a fool? Any thing so 
nonsensical or silly as your remarks, I never in my life heard !' 

* Now, Hildegarde, doif t be angry, you know these were your own words. 
< I shall in future carefully ayoid making any remark to you whidb I do 

not intend to be repeated to the whole world/ said Hildegarde, walking up 
and down the room, and speaking hurriedly. ' Everything that I say is 
misunderstood, and stupidly brought forward in the most provddng man- 
ner. Until to-night I had no idea of your excessive silliness !' 

* You are right — ^I see — ^I understand now,' cried OesoeDz, with tears in 
her eyesy 'I ought not to have repeated what you said before Mr. Hamilton, 
because he might think, perhaps, you liked him as I do— did, I mean to 

say, — ^that is, he might flmcy .* * You tiresome giri, can you not at 

least be silent V cried Hildegarde, stamping with her foot. * Mr. Hamilton 
may fancy what he pleases, but he knows that I disliked him from the 
commencement of our acmiaintance ; and if I did begin to think better of 
him, I have again returned to my first opinion — ^he is in no respect better 
than others ; and had he anything to boast of, I am sure he would do ss 
quite as inconsiderately as Oscar, or any one else.' 

' I Jiope you are mistaken,' said Hamilton, quietly lighting his bed- 
chamber candle ; ' but as I have never been put to the proof, I cannot 
answer for myself.' 

Grescenz hung her head, looked uneasily towards her raster, who was 
about to reply, when Madame Rosenberg appeared at the door, and they all 
prepared to retire for the night. Hamilton did not, as was his usual cus- 
tom, linger at their door to continue the interrupted conversation, or talk 
some nonsense not adapted for the rational ears of their mother ; he walked 
quickly to his room, seated himself at the table, and taking out his journal, 
was soon employed in writing the events of the day, wiSi oopious refiec- 
tions. He was angry, very angry with Hildegarde, and yet by some strange 
process of reasoning, he firmly persuaded himself that not a particle of 
jealousy was mixed with his just indignation. He began to suspect that 
his admiration for her person had induced him to give her credit for virtues 
which she did not possess ; he was even ready to allow that he had greatly 
overrated her in every respect ; but still the idea of her becoming his first 
love had that day so completely taken possession of his mind, that it 
would not be banished, and imagining himself, as a younger son, privileged 
to fall in and out of love as often as he pleased, witii*perfect impunity, he 
determined at once to enter the lists, and break a lance with Count Eai- 
mund. In England his position was known : Grescenz had already forced 
him to be explicit on the subject, and had, he supposed, informed her sister ; 
he therefore conceived he had a right to pay Hildegarde all the attentions 
she would accept, while her opinion of Count Baimund's conduct that even- 
ing, would, he thought, exonerate him from self-reproach, or future blame 
on her part. This was arguing most sophistically, and judging a few 
thoughtless words too harshly. He seemed to have forgotten that her 

I 2 
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mother bad aooamd her of inordinate family pride, and it was this, perhaps, 
alone which had made her blind to her cousin's faults, and explahied, if it 
could not excuse, the utterance of opinions so unlike any that Hamilton had 
erer beard her express. He recollected, however, with peculiar complaoenpy, 
the words which Cresoenz had repeated respecting himself, and ^which 
Hildegsrde had not denied. She had found a resemblance between him, 
and some hero in a novel ; that is, she wss beginning to make a sort of hero 
of him, and he had not read and studied with her for so many weeks, with- 
out discovering that she had a warm imagination, romantic ideas, and 
passionate feelings. 8he did not, it is true, remind him of any particular 
heroine, nor, on consideration, did she seem adapted to form one at all, for 
who ever heard of a heroine whose passions ' oozed out,' like Bob Acres' 
courage, ' at the palms of her hands,' or found vent in the clapping of doors 
and upsetting of chairs — ^not to mention considerable fluency of language 
when irritated? But then, her perfect face and figure covered a multitude 
of faults, her occasional violence of temper was ra&er amusing than other- 
wise, and on taking into consideration her extreme youth, it merely proved 
an enersor of character far more interesting than the gentle insipidity of her 
sister. He perceived that her cousin had made a deep impression on her, 
and imagined, in consequence, that his quiet and respectful manner had 
not been appreciated — ^he remembered having heard his brother say that 
very youns or very elderly women prefer audacity to deference, and he 
wished wiu all his heart that it were morning, that he might begin a new 
line of operations. A knock at the door surprised him in the midst of these 
reflections, and made him hastily throw down his pen ; scarcely waiting for 

Kirmission to enter, Hildegarde had partly opened me door, and stood before 
m, her candle burnt down in the socket, and already emitting the fitful 
gleams of light which precede extinction. 

' I dare say you are surprised to see me at this hour,' she began. * Not 
at all,' cried Hamilton, pushing away his table, ' not at all, for I have just 
been thinking of you, and I suppose some sort of sympathy has made you 
think of me.' 

' No, not exactly of you,' replied Hildegarde with a smile, • but I have 
thought of your candles ! Tou have often offered me one when I wished to 
jead at night, and I always feared it would be dishonourable to take advan- 
tage of your offer, as it would be deceiving mamma. To-night^ however, 
I have given her fair warning, so if you will permit me ' 

Hamilton pushed a candle towardis her, and was rather puzzled what to 
say next : she, in the mean time, very calmly extinguished her light and 
began to arrange the new one. 

* I suppose yoxL have half read your book by this time T said Hamilton, 
at length. ' No,' said Hildegarde, while she rolled a piece of paper round 
the candle. * No, I have been employed in making apologies to Crescenz. 
You must have thought me abominably rude to her this evening ?' 

* Rather,' replied Hamilton, greatly vexed to find that the determination 
to be audacious had made him more than usually restrained — almost timid 
in his manner. * I thought you would have blamed me more,' continued 
Hildegarde, fastening the candle steadily, 'but even your judgment, with 
all its severity, (^mnot equal my own in rigour, when the moment of anger 
is past. Crescenz forgave me directly, and in her good nature tried soon to 
•excuse my loss of temper, and to reconcile me to myself I' 

. ' A fault must be forgiven when so acknowledged,' said Hamilton, lightly. 
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* But instead of talking of faults, which by-the-by is not the most agree- 
able subject of conversation, suppose you read me this ''Dream,** which was 
so unpleasantly interrupted this evening.' ' Not now,' said Hildegarde, 
' but I intend to write it out, and we can read it together to-morrow, when 
Mr. Biedermann is gone.' 

' No time like the present,' said Hamilton, pointing to a place beside him 
on the sofa. ' Come, suppose we read the whole IxMi ?' ' If it were not 
so late, I should have no objection.' 

* From your conversation this evening, I should not have expected you 
to make difficulties about such a trifle.' * Clonversation this evening ?' 
repeated Hildegarde, thoughtfully. 

' Have you £en already forgotten all you said in defence of your cousin?* 
asked Hamilton, half laughing, while with his hand he gently induced her 
to take the unoccupied place beside him, 'I thought your memory was 
more retentive.' ' But my defence of Oscar has no sort of connection 
with my remaining here until two or three o'clock in the morning to read 
Heine's poems I' said Hildegarde, quietly fixing her large blue eyes on 
Hamilton's face, with an expression of such perfect confidence, that his 
previous resolutions and his brother's opinions lost at once all influence 
over him, and not for any consideration would he have shaken the reliance 
on his int^rity, legible in every feature of his companion's face. He 
blushed deeply, as he answered evasively — ' Perhaps there is more connec- 
tion than vou are aware of, but you must wait imtil to-morrow, and then 
if you wish it, I will tell you what I meant.' 
' * But why not now ? 1 detest delay — besides I shall forget to ask yotr 

' to-morrow.' ' No, you will not forget,' said Hamilton, laughing. 

^ ' But whv will you not tell me now ?' asked Hildegarde. ' Becaxuie I 

' fear to shock you unnecessarily.' 

' But I am not easily shocked,' observed Hildegarde. ' So I perceived 
from what you said this evening.' 

* It is really not generous of you to harp continually on my defence of 
Oscar ; I am willing to acknowledge that you were quite right in what you 
said about him< — I know, too, I was wrong to be angry with mamma and 
Crescens — ^but I do not like to be so perpetually reminded of my faults by 
you — ^you are not old enough — and — and — ^you bore me with your real or 
affected saperiority.' ' Did I affect superiority we should never have 
quarrelled,' replied Hamilton, with evident vexation, * I only quarrel with, 
my equals.' 

* I quarrel with everybody,' said Hildegarde, with a sigh ; * a passionate 
temper is a great misfortune — ^but I can and will learn to control it. Per- 
haps the fear of my losing my temper, and not the fear of shocking me, 
prevented you from telling your thoughts just now ? Do not wait until 
to-morrow, but speak freely and at once.' * Excuse me,' said Hamilton, 
rising, ' I have changed my mind, and will neither speak now nor to- 
morrow — ^I have no right to correct, and certainly no wish to bore you.' 

' I might have guessed what your answer would have been,' cried Hilde- 
garde, petulantly. * You store up every hasty word to bring forward just 
when I wish it Ibrgotten ! If you will not tell me, I may as well wish you 
good-night.' She took up the candle, and walked to the door. 

* Good-night,' said Hamilton, approaching as if to close it after her, and 
making no attempt whatever to detain her. 

* As you feared to shock me,' said Hildegarde, stopping suddenly, « I 
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sappoie I have done aomethiag yeiy wrong!' and she looked np in- 
qairmgly. 

' I really do not know/ replied Hamilton, stiffly. 

' Ton-^yoa most disagreeable person — ' she began, angrily, but seeing 
that Hamilton was endeavouring to suppress a smile, die exclaimed, — 
' Well, if this is not affecting superiority, I do not understand you at all ! 
— 'Wliat must I say to you ? I was wrong to defend Oscar ; lie is unfor- 
tunately a — a — great reprobate, I suppose, but he is my cousin, my only 
oonsin, and I admire him more than any one I have ever seen.' * You 
had better tell lum so,' said Hamilton, ironically. 

* It is not necessary, he is perfectly aware of his advantages,' she replied, 
in the same tone. ' So I perceived at the races to-day.' 

' Hiat he did not please you I [saw at once,' said Hildegarde, playing 
with the lock of the door; ' you looked so unfriendly[and haughty, that the 
Hoffmanns could hardly believe all I said in your praise.' ' So you 
undertook my defence,' said Hamilton, quickly. 

* Of coune, I always defend the absent, especially when they are oen- 
•qied by people who do not know them. If Oscar had not been so attacked 
(his evening, I should never have attempted to take his part — ^perhaps you 
don't believe me ?* 'I do believe you — ^but I cannot understand how 
Madame de Hoffmann could allow him to speEik so very freely.' 

* She is very deaf^ and he was seated at the pianoforte ; Marie at ono 
side of him, and I at the other — he spoke very gently, and sometimes played 
a few chords, which gave the ^pearance of a sort of recitation — exactly 
what I imagined an improvisatore must be ! I am sure he would make an 
excellent actor 1' * .^jid I am sure he will prove a dangerous man,' said 
Hamilton. 

'If he keep his promises, Marie wiU, nevertheless, be very happy with 
him — he is a person one must admire, and might ^isiLy love — ^but I am 
keeping you from writing, and I dare say you would rather hear what I 
have to say to-morrow»' * By no means — ^if you have anything more to 
say, I should like to hear it' 

' Oh yea, I want to speak to you — about myself, not Oscar.' ' A much 
more interesting subject,' observed Hamilton. 

* But then,' aud Hildegarde, hesitating, ' you wiU probably give me some 
severe answer, and make me repent my humility.' ' I promise to give 
you no severe answer,' said Hamilton, exceedingly flattered. 

* Then I must beg of vou to forget what I said just now. I am quite 
aware that I have more &ults than people generally have^ and if you will 
take the trouble to correct them, I shall be obliged to you. I have spent 
almost the whole of my life at school among girls of my own age, so, of 
course, I must know very little of the manners and customs of the world. 
I see Crescenz's simplicity quickly enough, and to avoid falling into her 
errors, I try to act differently in every respect. Now, Crescenz, with all 
her weaknesses^ makes herself beloved — ^not more thui she deserves, for she 
is the most amiable creature in the world, while I am almost universally 
disliked. I think, therefore, something must be wrong ; I have no person 
whose advice I oan ask. Papa overrates as much as mamma underrates 
me, and neither of them understands me at all. Do you remember one 
evening mamma's saying, that you, as an unbiassed looker-on, could judge 
between us ? I refused you as arbitrator then, because I knew you liked 
namma better than me ; kit I am now willing to acc€;pt of you as judge, 
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Mentor, or whatever you please, for I am oonyinced that you only dislike 
me just enough to see my faults without exaggerating them, so I promise 
to hear your corrections with as much patience as my natund impatience 
will allow.* 

During this speech Hamilton had heen leaning against the wall, endea- 
TouriDg to look as sage as Hildegarde evidently thought him ; his eyes 
were hent on the ground, hut a smile of ineffahle satisfaction played round 
his mouth. Not for a moment did he hesitate to imdertake the dangerous 
task. He would direct her studies, correct her faults, and make her mind 
as perfect as her form ! What words he made use of to express this most 
magnanimous resolution he never himself could recollect; that he had 
spoken intelligihiy was evident, for Hildegarde held out her hand and 
smiled hrilliantly as she once more turned to the door, ' I think,* she 
said, with some hesitation, ' I think I could sleiep more soundly to-night 
if you would hegin your office at once, and tell me what I have done to-<lay 
that is reprehensihle.' 

' I must of course, if you desire it«' 

' Let me guess. It is not Oscar's defence ?* * Ko ; we have already 
discussed that subject,' replied Hamilton. 

' My — my losins my temper this evening, when mamma made the 
remarK ahout Oscars saying sue was his aunt?' 

Hamilton shook his head. 

' Wei], then, my obstinacy ahout reading the hook ?* 

' Humph I— -<^tinacy is certainly a fault, hut that was not what I 
meant on the present occasion.' 

* Ah I now I know, — ^because I asked you for a candle, and as I did not 
tell mamma I could get one from you, you thiok that I have acted dis- 
honourably ? Perhaps you are right, so I shall not take it, but go to bed in 
the dark as a punishment. Axe you satisfied ?' ' 1 ought to b^ for 
you have not only confessed your faulty but imposed penance on yourself; 
and yet I must still say that you have not discovered the error to which I 
alluded.' 

' Then now you must tell me, for I can think of nothing else,' 

' Is it possible,' said Hamilton, the colour, as usual, mounting impe« 
tuously to his forehead ; ' is it possible that you are not aware of the 
impropriety of coming to my room at this hour ?' * I — I— ^came for — 
for the candle,* stammered Hildegarde, in painful confusion. 

' I know you did ; but you have remained here some time, and peopl e > ' 

' Let me go — ^let me go,' she cried impatiently, pushing back tne hand 
which he had placed on the lock of the door in order to have time to add a 
few \^ords. * Let me go : I desire — ^1 insist.' 

He drew back, and she rushed past him into the dark passage without 
turning round or stopping untH she reached the door of her room. He 
merely waited until she had entered,, and then onoe more sat down to write. 



CHAPTEB XVL 

THE ATT FAIB, AND THS SUPPl&B AT THE BBEWlfftT. 

* Will you go with us to the Au fEiir?' said Madame Boeenberg to Ha- 
milton the next day after dinner, * Of course, but what is the Au ? I 
never heard of it.' 
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' One of the suburbs — ^at the other side of the Isar. There is a beautiful 
Gkythic church there, which you can look at while I buy ticken to make 
Cresoenz a mattress.' 

* When do we set out?* ' The sooner the better, for the Major has 
proposed a party to the Stubenrauch Brewery afterwards ; — ^we are to sup 
there.' 

* At the brewery?' * Tes ; the Major says the beer is excellent, and 
the roast geese delicious ; Bosenberg enjoys the idea of all things ; — ^he has 
a passion for roast goose !' 

' Oh, what fun 1' cried Gustavus, jumping about the room. * Mamma 
has promised to take me with her. It is a pity that Fritz has gone to 
grandpapa.' 

* And may I go too ?' asked Peppy. * You are too young,' replied his 
brother, demurely ; * you cannot walk so far.' 

' I can, I can,' cried Peppy, commencing a roar. 

* Hush,' said Madame Bosenberg ; ' what is the child crying about ?' 

' Peppy wishes to go with us manuna,' said Cresoenz ; ' I will take 
charge of him, if you have no objection.' 

* You will, probably, have to carry him half the way home ; but you 
may do as you please,' replied her mother, with a smile of satisfactioa 
strangely in contradiction to her words. * Off, and get ready all of you.' 

There was a joyous and noisy rush down the passage, while Madame 
Bosenberg, turning to Hamilton, observed, * A very good girl is Crescenz. 
She shall not be a loser for liking my boys, that is certain.' 

Madame Bosenberg was herself always Uie last to appear ; she generally 
dressed her children ; and had a long consultation with her cook before she 
went out. Hamilton found the rest of the party, with the exception of 
Hildegarde, assembled in the drawing-room, and was not long before he 
observed that Crescenz was making him the most unaccountable signs and 
grimaces. He approached her, apparently occupied in forcing his fingers 
into a tight glove, and said in French, ' Why are you making such horrible 
faces?' Crescenz laughed good-humouredly, but while pretending to 
look at his glove, answered hurriedly, ' Hildegarde is at the Hoffmanns, to 
return the book to Count Baimund. Go— go for her before mamma 
comes.' 

He left the room, descended quickly the flights of stairs, stood before 
the Hoffmanns' apartments, and rang the bell. He now regretted not 
having as yet visited them, for thou^ he would have particularly liked 
to see how Hildegarde and her cousin were occupied, he could not make 
his appearance for the first time so unceremoniously, and was, therefore^ 
obliged to send in the servant with a request that Mademoiselle Bosenberg^ 
would return home immediately. He thought he heard Hildegarde spes^- 
ing as the door opened, and perceived from the sound of the moving of 
chairs, that she was taking leave at once. Not wishing to be seen, he left 
the passage where he had been standing, and retired to the landing-place 
on the stairs without. Hildegarde was accompanied by her cousin, who 
spoke French that the servant might not understand him. ' Adieu, dearest 
Hildegarde ; your stepmother may forbid me her house, but she cannot 
change the course of nature and prevent our being cousins. I shall see 
you here and often ; promise me that at least.' 

Hildegarde was about to answer, when she perceived Hamilton. The 
two young men bowed haughtily, mutual dislike legible in every feature. • 
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' I sQppofie I may accompany yon to your door, Hildegarde, even if it be 
closed against me?* *It is quite unnecessary/ she replied, moving up 
the stairs, evidently endeavouring to get rid of him. 

Raimund, however, followed, and Defore he turned to descend, gently 
took her hand and kissed it, with a mingled expression of respect and 
admiration. 

Hamilton scarcely waited for him to be out of hearing, before he ob** 
served, ' This, I suppose, is the most approved manner for cousins German.' 

* It is less remarkable than the manners of cousins English,' replied 
Hildegarde. ' I have not forgotten your meeting with yours in Salzburg.' 

* That was after a separation of several months, andr-- — ' * Yes ; but 
it was something more than hand kissing, which means nothing at all, you 
know, and, I hear, is rather going out of fashion.' 

* And yet it is a pleasant fashion,' said Hamilton. ' I never kissed any 
one's hand, but should have no objection to make a beginning now.' 

Hildegarde held out her hand without a moment's hesitation. 

'Not that one,' said Hamilton, hesitating; ' your cousin*s kiss is stil! 
upon it.' 

The door opened suddenly, and she ran laughingly past him towards the 
drawing-room, just in time to enter it before her mother. 

A few minutes after, they were in the street, Hildegarde, as usual, close 
to her father's elbow, but without taking his arm. Hamilton at first 
imagined Mr. Bosenberg's presence would be a restraint, but he found, on: 
the contrary, that he encouraged Hildegarde to talk and give her opinion 
freely, enjoying even nonsense when it came from her lips, and laughing 
with a heartiness which Hamilton had imagined impossible for a persoxr 
who had always appeared so calm and reserved. Everything and every- 
body who passed afforded her amusement ; it was in vain Madame Rosen- 
berg called to order, the laugh was partly stifled for a moment, to be 
renewed the next with double zest. Hamilton was extremely surprised, 
and began to think he should never be able to understand her character, 
and yet the simple fact was merely, that, being naturally gay, she only 
required the certainty of being able to please to induce her to yield to her 
innate inclination. She was not herself aware of this, for on Hamilton's, 
making some remark to express his surprise, she said ' she believed she waer 
only by degrees getting over the restraint of her school habits, all conver- 
sation being forbidden there, excepting during the recreation hours.' 

The crowd at the fair was immense. It was the first time Hamilton had 
seen anything of the kind, and he found it difficult to believe that in the 
paltry booths around him there could be anything for sale as good as might 
be had, with less trouble, in the town. The noise, the talking, and the 
bargaining amused him not a little, especially the latter ; and he stood 
beside Madame Rosenberg for more than half-an-hour while she haggled 
about the price of some muslin. At the end of this time she was on the 
point of walking oflf (or, as she explained afterwards, pretending to do so)> 
when the shopman called her back, and with an assurance that he was- 
giving her the ' article ' for next to nothing, prepared to measure what she 
required. This was a bargain! She had gained twenty-one kreutzers, 
about seven-pence, and had the annoyance of carrying a large packet home, 
for porters there were none. To any one accustomed to English trades- ' 
men, the almost positive necessity of bargaining in the generality of German 
shops is extremely tiresome and disagreeable. It is more than probable 
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that the tradesmen would gladly estaHish fixed prices were not the 
habits of bargaining as yet too strong in the middle and lower orders to 
be overcome. 

The vociferous invitations of the Jews to inspect thdr wares were equally 
novel to Hamilton. ' Ladies, step here, if you please. Cheap gloves, 
elegant ribbons, scissors, bracelets, or soap. Have I nothing that I may 
show you, madame? Flannels, meri]K)s, or cloth for the young genlJe- 
men ? Winter is coming, madame, and I promise you as great bargains 
as you will get anywhere T 

To all these speeches Madame Eosenberg gave an answer, generally of a 
facetious description ; and while Hamilton thought her more than usually 
vulgar, he sometimes could not avoid laughing, the more so as everything 
she said was taken in good part, and a few words seemed to reconcile the 
vendors to her passing their booths without purchasing. The two little 
boys had become weary and hungry ; they leaned against the counters, 
occasionally upset the pies of goods ranged outeide the booths, cuffed each 
other when their mother was not watching them, and when forced to stand 
quietly beside her, yawned until the tears ran down their cheeks. Hamil- 
ton took pity on them, and, finding a toyshop, soon filled their pockets 
and hands with playthings, making them by miany degrees the happiest of 
the whole party. 

' So I' cried Madame Ecsenberg, as they returned to her, radiant with 
smiles, ' this is what you have been about ; I thought Mr. Hamilton had 
gone to look at the church* We muat all go togeuier, it seems, and the 
less time we lose these the better, for the &ja are short and we have a 
I0212 walk home after supper.' 

They were not exactly the persons with whom Hunilton could enjoy 
seeing anything of the kind, and on entering the church he walked up the 
aisle alone. They aU, however, followed him ; and Grescenz observed in a 
dissatisfied tone of voice, ' And is this the church that every one admires 
80 much ? It is not half so handsome as the AUerheHigen, I declare if it 
were not for the painted windows with, the sun shining through them, 
I should say it was the most sombre church I had ever seen.* 

' You have seen very few, my dear,' said her fiither, looking round 
him, and drawing nearer Hamilton. ' I have seen all the churches in 
Munich,' said Grescenz, * and several of them are larger than this.' 

' It would be difficult to form an opinion of the size of this building,' 
said Hamilton, thoughtfully, * for the proportions are so admirably observed 
that iK>thing strikes the eye car distinguishes itself above the rest. There 
is no point from winok one can take a mental measure, and I am convinced 
it appears infinitely smaller than it really is.' 

' But I expected to see a quantity of painted pillars and bright colours 
and gilding when I heard that it was gothic,' observed Grescenz. 

' I know nothing of architecture,' said Hamilton, turning to Mr. Hosen- 
berg, * but I form exaptly & contrary idea when I hear of a gothic church ; 
ihe painted windows are the only colours which are admusible without 
destroying my ideal.' 

' And yet,' said Mr. Bosenbeig, ' gothic buildings often combined colour 
with form. In northern countries, either from stricter simplicity of taste» 
or on account of the dimate, the absence of colours is usual^ and sculpture 
takes their place ; but in the south, besides the painted ceilings, mosaics, 

^ ^rescoeg ijdSMl^ the outsides of the churches wex« ornamented mQi 
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coloured marble. It is a mistake to suppose that the goUuc and byzantine 
architecture refused the assistance of colours ; on the contrary, the most 
biflliant and stron^yMSontrasted painting is common. To begin with ^e 
windows * — 

'Bather let us dispense with them altogether,' said his wife, moving 
towards the door. 

* I have no objection,' said Mr. Rosenberg, turning round to look back 
into the church, ' for they do not suit the gray monotony of the walls, and 
the gaudy colours playing so uncertainly on the cold suiiajce have some- 
thing, to me, altogether disharmonious. In almost all the old cathedrals,' 
he added, * the walls and pillars were formerly goaigeously painted ; and it 
is only in the later centuries that, either from want of taste or poverty, 
they have been whitewashed.' 

* I was not aware of thaty said Hamilton. ' It cannot^ however, make 
me change my ideas all at once. A gothic church is always handsome, 
with its light pillars and pointed steeple and windows. I have never 
travelled in southern countries, and my taste for bright colours has not yet 
been made. Since I have been in Munich I have begun merely to tolerate 
them by degrees ; and for tins reason paintings of the middle ages do not 
please me, no matter how cekbrated they may be. I cannot endure the 
bright red and blue draperies, or the terribly shining gold backgrounds 
which are so common in those pictures. I dare say it is great want of 
taste aa my part, but the hard outlines appear to me unnatural, and the 
glaring colours (tensive.' 

'Very probably — ^when viewed deliberately in a picture gallery — but 
exactly these pictures were Intended for churches, and churches with 
painted walls. You must allow, that duller colours would have appeared 
weak or have been completely lost when submitted to the glowing stream 
of light which would have Dedlen on them from windows of blue^ red, and 
amber-coloured glass 1' 

' All this never occurred to me,* said Hamilton ; ' but I suspect, as you 
80 warmly defend these bright colours, that you have seen and admired 
them in more southern climes. Have you been in Italy ?' 

' Many yeans,' he replied, while a sudden flush passed across his face. 

' Papa has been in Spain and in Greece too,' said Hildegarde. 

* And you never speak of your travels !' exclaimed Hamilton, surpriaed. 

* Because I regret them,' said Mr. Rosenberg, sorrowfully. ' I did not 
travel expensively, and yet I wasted my whole patrimony, and the best 
years of my life, in foreign countries. I know not what I should have be- 
come at last, had I not by chance met Hildegarde's mother in Tyrol.' 

* She — she was probably very beautiful,' said Hamilton, glancing uncon- 
sciously towards their companion. 

•No,' raplied Mr. Rosenberg, thoughtfully, *She was interesting- 
looking, but no longer young whin we married, ^e was clever and warm- 
hearted — like Hildegarde here — and could love with a warmth perfectly 
irresistible to a man who had wandered for years, and was without a friend, 
or near relation in the world. She gave me an object in life, but her aj3ec- 
tion, though of incalculable benefit to me,, subject^ her to trials and priva- 
tiocjB which only ended with her life. I was not worthy of such love 1' 

* Oh, papa 1 I am sure you were,' cried Hilde^garde eagerly. * And what 
are trials und privations when shared wilii those we love I It must be a 
compensation for everything when one is really loved ! I should like some 
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one to love me — not in a common-place, rational, cveiy-day sort of way — 

bnt passionately— desperately * 

*My dear girl — ^you don*t know what you are saying ! What will Mr. 
Hamilton think of yon^ 

* He will think I am talking nonsense,' replied Hildegardie, laughing, 'or 
perhaps he will not understand me. Mr. Hamilton is much too rational to 
love unwisely — and as to passion or desperation, I do not think it possible 
for him to form a tolerably correct idea even of the meaning of the words !'' 

* Hallo!' shouted Major Stultz, * where are you three going? We are- 
all waiting for you, and the roast goose is nearly ready.' 

They turned back, and Hildegarde said in a low voice to Hamilton, as 
they passed through the yard of the brewery, ' I am glad that there are not 
many people here, for though I like a garden party exceedingly, I think 
supping in a brewery must be vulgar. I wonder you came with us.' 

' I like to see everything,' replied Hamilton, * and besides, a man may go 
anywhere, and everywhere.' 

* Ah, how I should like to be a man !' she said, sighing. 

' You are too young for such a wish,' said Hamilton ; ' rather, like the 
Prince de Ligne, desire to be a woman until vou are thirty, a soldier until 
you are fifty, and to spend the rest of your life as a monk. 

* I think,' said Madame Rosenberg, bustling past them, ' I think that as 
the evening air is cool, we had better take possession of the little room at 
the end of the garden ; there is a window in it which looks out on the road, 
and. we can see everybody who goes by. Do you remember, Franz, we 
supped there with my fether on pork chops and saur-kraut the evening be- 
fore we were married ?' 

Mr. Rosenberg's previous conversation seemed to have made him some- 
what oblivious — ^he confessed having forgotten the pork chops, but said that 
he had probably thou^t more of her than of them, at such a time. 

* I don't know that,' said his wife, * for you scarcely spoke a word, and 
ate enormously. Kow that I think of it, I dare say that was the reason 
you looked so miserably ill the next day * 

* I dare say it was,' replied Mr. Rosenberg, rubbing his forehead hastily,- 
and then turning to little Peppy, who was dragging from his pockets the 
toys given him by Hamilton. 

They supped, and Mr. Rosenberg and Hamilton had just lit their cigars, 
and Major Stultz drawn forth a pocket edition of a meerschaum pipe, which 
he prepared to smoke as an accompaniment to his ^ird tankard of beer, 
when the sound of a number of gay loud voices, and approaching steps, 
made Madame Rosenberg hastily open the window which looked into the ' 
garden, and stretch her long thin neck to its utmost extent. She seemed 
half vexed as she drew back again, exclaiming, ' Well, to be sure ! wherever 
we go — ^we are sure to see him. If he were alone, I shouldn't care a straw, 
but he will, no doubt, bring all the others with him.' 

*Who?' asked Mr. Rosenberg, very quietly continuing to puff at his 
newly-lighted cigar. 'CJount Zedwitz, of course — he is always sure to 
find out where we are going, and pursues us like a shadow I' replied his 
wife,, glancing half suspiciously towards Hildegarde, who, however, sprang 
from her chair with even more than her usual vivacity, while she said to 
Hamilton, * Can you not assist us to escape? This window is so close to 
the ground, that I think we could easily leap on the road. Pray persuade ' 
mamma to walk home with us, and leave papa to follow.* » 
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Hamilton threw open the window, and in a moment waa on iJie grocudy 
holding up his arms towards her ; she sprang down lightly without aasist- 
ance ; the two hoys followed ; hut when it came to Creaoenz's turn* she 
drew hack, saying she was afraid. 

'Oh, Gresoenzl choose some other time, and some hetter oocasioD lor 
timidity,' cried Hildegarde, impatiently. 

' If you cannot jump, make a long step,' said Madame fiosenherg, laugh* 
ing, while she put her advice in practice hy extendmg towards the ground 
nearly a yard of formless hone, and with Hamilton's assistance, and a sl^ht 
totter, reached the road. 

A tremendous clatter of swords in the garden seemed to alarm Cresoenz. 
She threw herself completely upon Hamilton ; and while he was endeavour- 
ing to place her steadily on her feet, the sound of wheels made him look 
round. A dark green open carriage was at the moment turning round, and 
in the comer of it, Tainly endeavouring to suppress a fit of laughter, sat 
A. Z. Hamilton coloured violently as he approached her, and expressed his 
astom'shment at seeing her at Munich. 

* Hermann called on you a couple of hours ago^' she replied, ' hut you were 
not at home ; and as we only remain a few days here, and I may not see 
you again, I must not forget to renew my invitation to Hohenfels. You 
must not^ however, expect to see an EnglijJi oountry*house, a park, or any- 
thing of that kind— prepare yourself lor one of tne simplest of German 
cstahlishments, if you do not wish to he horribly disappointed. I should 
like you to see Hohoifels before the snow comes ou, or after it is gone. 
When will you come to us ?' 'In spring, if you please,' said Hamilton, 
• I have at present so many engagements ^ 

* I need not ask you to drive hack with me,' she said, looking after the 
Bosenbergs, ' but I can take those children and leave them at home— it is a 
great distance for them to walk.' 

Hamilton was. the bearer of a message to Madame Bosenberg, who no 
sooner heard of the proposal than she tunied back, approached the carriage, 
and commenced such a torrent of exaggerated thanks and apolc^es, accom- 
panied by curtsies and bows, that Hamilton, who had lately bc^un to feel a 
sincere regard for her, was vexed, and looked at A. Z. as if to deprecate her 
mirth, wmle he silently lifted the two boys into the carriage. 

It was unnecessary. A. Z. seemed to find nothing unusual in Madame 
Bosenberg's manner ; and when the latter raised her finger threateningly, 
and told the children, 'For their life to keep quiet, and not soil the 
baroness's beautiful silk dress,' she replied, quietly, that ' she was too well 
accustomed to such youthful company to be in the least inconvenienced by 
a pair of dusty little shoes more or less.' 

^ ' An exceedingly dvil person,' observed Madame Hoeenberg, as the car- 
riage drew off, 'an exceedingly civil person is your countrywoman. I am 
sorry we did not get better acquainted at Seon, for I liked her a great deal 
better than those Zedwitz, who were uncommonly grand, and seemed to 
think their son demeaned himself when he spoke to oiu: girls. I did not 
«ourt his company, I am sure, and I let him see it.' 

' It is hardly just to make him suflfer for his parents' faults of ^1*5^®^* 
said Hamilton; 'Zedwitz is extremely gentlemanly-like and good-hu- 
moured, and has not a particle of pride in his composition. Will you not 
assist me to defend the absent?' he added, turning somewhat maliciously to 
Hildegarde. 
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' My defenee would he as injndidons as nsdeBB,' die said, but in so low 
a voice Hiat only fibmilton could hear her words ; ' he is indeed all you 
have said, and mnch more,— excellent in every respeet, I heKeve.* 

' Ton do him but justice,* began Hamilton, though he would have pre- 
ferred pRuse less wann in its expression ; but at this moment they were 
overtaken by Mr. Rosenberg and Major Stnlts, accompanied, to the surprise 
of all, by Count Zedwitz and Count Raimund. 

* I have brought you two of the party from whom you ran away,' said 
Mr. Rosenberg, lau^ung, as he joined them. * Count Zedwitz came into the 
room just in time to see Cresoenz fly out of the window, and both he and 
Count Raimund prefer walking home with ns to drinking tiie superlatively 
excellent 8tnbenrauch beer, although I praised it as it deserved.' 

' It was truly delicions,' said Major Stultz ; ' I should have had no ob- 
jection to another glass.' 

' Hildegaide ! Cresoenz V cried Mr. Rosenberg, ' this is your cousin. 
Count Raimund.' 

Cresoenz turned round instantly; Hildegaide took hemsusJ place beside 
her father, while she said, without hesitation, that she had already made 
her cousin's acquaintance at the HofiEmaims'. Hamilton saw a glance of 
such meaning pass between them as she spoke, that he indignantly walked 
forward towards Madame Rosenberg. Major Stultz and Cresoenz soon 
joined them ; and the former explained that Connt Raimund had, in the 
free and easiest manner possible, claimed relationship with Mr. Rosenberg; 
that he had spoken of his aunt — said that he recollected her perfectly — 
hoped he would present him to his cousins and his present wife, and allow 
him occasionally to visit his family. 

' And Franz was, as nsual, all civility,' said Madame Rosenberg, with 
considerable irritation. 

' Why, to tell you the truth, it was not easy to be otherwise,' repBed 
Major Stultz ; ' his manner was so ofif-hand and sincere when he said that 
he trusted that Rosenberg wonld not make him a sufferer for fiunily differ- 
ences which had occurred when he was a mere child. They shook hands, 
and I was obliged to do the same, as he congratulated me on my apprmidi- 
ing marriage, and said ' — here Major Stultz diligently sought for his pocket- 
hflUQdkerchief, as he spoke — ' said he was particularly happy at the prospect 
of being so nearly allied to an officer of whose personal bravery he had 
heard so much— or something to that purport.' 

' It is too late to attempt opposition now,' said Madame Rosenberg. * I 
intended to have refused his acquaintance, and forbidden him our house, 
without ever mentioning his name — ^it is now impossible. As to Franz, he 
has acted exactly as was to be expected ; but after all you said yestenlav 
evening I did not think you would cultivate his acquaintance on Cresoenz s 
account.' 

* Cresoenz will, I hope, do me the favour not to speak much to him,' 
began Major Stultz ; but Cresoenz interrupted him by exclaiming, in a 
voice wavering between crying and laughing, 

' I shall really be obliged to talk to myself at last I Every day a new 
prohibition V 

' What does the child mean ? said Madame Rosenberg, anpealing to 
Major Stultz, whose colour visibly deepened, 'What on earm does she 
mean ? Has she not her brothers, her sister, and you, and Mr. Hamilton, 
to talk to?' 
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* No ! cried Orescenz, wlifle tears of vexation started to her eyes, * he 
forbid mj speaking to Mr. Hamilton before we came out to-day ; and I am 
sure I don't know why !' 

* Then I must tell you why,' said Major Stultz, restrained anger evident 
in the tone of his voice. ' It is because I have begun to discover that yon 
give yourself a vast deal too much trouble to please this Mr. Hamilton — 
your — your vanity is insatiable; and, I must say, you are the greatest 
coquette I ever saw !' 

Crescenz burst into tears. 

Major Stultz seemed immediately to repent his speech. He attempted to 
draw Crescenz's arm within his, while he commenced an agitated apology : 
but she shrank from him, and between suppressed sobs stammered, * If — ^if 
such be your or>inion — of me — ^the — the sooner we break off our engagement 
the — ^the better — .' 

* Crescenz, are you mad V cried her stepmother, catcliing her arm ; but 
Crescenz broke from her, and hurried on idone. 

' Oh, pray Mr. Hamilton, do have the kindness to talk a little reason to 
that headstrong glrV said Madame Rosenberg, turning to Hamilton, who 
had been walkmg close behind them. 

* Excuse me,' he said, quietly, * now that I know Major Stultz*s wishes 
on the subject from himself, he may be quite sure of my not speaking 
much to Mademoiselle Crescenz. in future. I have no right whatever to 
interfere with his claims.' 

* We know you never thought of such a thing. Don't we. Major T 

* Mr. Hamilton certainly admired Crescenz when at Seon,' observed 
Major Stultz, sullenly. 

* A mere jealous fancy on your part,' said Madame Eosenbeiv, eagerly. 

* Not quite;' said Hamilton, * I plead guilty to the charge ; in fact, I 
admiro every pretty face I see, and both Mademoiselle Crescenz and her 
sister are remarkably handsome.' 

* You see Mr. HMoilton treats the whole affair as a joke.' 

* It is no joke to me, however — I have been a precipitate fool, and ought 
never to have thought of marrying such a girl as Crescenz. Perhaps I do 
Mr. Hamilton injustice — but * 

* I am sure you do,' cried Madame Rosenberg, interrupting him, and 
then touching Hamilton's elbow, she whispered, * Say something to him.' 

* What can I say ? Major Stultz can hardly expect that because he in- 
tends to marry a very pretty girl, every one is to find her ugly and dis- 
agreeable, in order not to provoke his jealousy ! I can avoid speaking to her, 
but I cannot think her one bit less pretty than she really is.' 

* Come now, Mr. Hamilton^' said Madame Rosenberg, jocosely, * I see you 
are trying to tease the Major; but you must not go too far, or he will not 
imderstand you. Crescenz is very good-looking, but I have no doubt you 
have seen many prettier girls in England.' She turned towards him once 
more, and said in a very low voice, * I shall be greatly obliged if you will 
say that you admire Hildegarde still more than her sister.* 

Hamilton found no diflBculty in complying with her request, and was so 
eloquent on the theme given Mm, that he not only convinced Major Stultz 
that he had been mistaken, but induced him ieven to banter him on his 
apparently hopeless love. Madame Rosenb^-g did not wait for this result ; 
she no sooner perceived that Hamilton intended to comply with' her request 
than she walked on beside Crescenz, and began a severe reprimand. Had 
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she delayed a few mmnteBy she would have ibnnd the young lady more dis- 
posed to listen to her and pro6t by her advioe. 

Unfortunately, Cresoenz had overheard what Hamilton had said before 
Hildegarde*s name was mentioned ; and her mind, baoyed up on a thousand 
vague hopes, would not now yield to the pressing reasonings of her 
mother : she ssid, sullenly, ' that Major Stnltz was intolerably jealous — 
thalf^his sfle rendered him unable to make allowances for younger people, 
and that ne expected more than wss reasonable if he thought she could 
marry him for any other cause than in order to obtain a home. She would 
tell him so the first convenient opportunity.' 

' Tou will tell him no such thing,' cried Madame Boseuberg, turning 
back, in order to try the effect of her eloquence on Major Stultz. She was 
a clumsy manoeuvrer, but she generally gained her point, for she always 
meant well, and at times spoke with much worldly wisdom. On the 
present occasion, she took her future son-in-law's aim, and walked quickly 
on with him, leaving Hamilton, to his great annoyance, with Crescenz. 
He would willingly have joined tiie others, but they were too many to walk 
abreast, and neither Zedwitz nor Baimund seemed disposed to resign their 
places. 

They walked together in silence for some lime, Crescenz with sn air of 
triumphant satisfaction, Hamilton with ill-concealed impatience. ' I hope,' 
she began at last, ' I hope that I have seriously offended Major Stnltz this 
evenins^ ; nothing would give me greater pleasure than the breaking off of 
this odious engagement.' 

' It would ^ve been more honourable had you done so before you left 
Seon.' 

* Better late than never,' said Crescenz, gaily. 

* To act dishonourably do you mean ?* asked Hamilton, gravely. 

' Ah, bah V cried Crescenz, with imperturbable good-humour. ' You are 
talking exactly like Hildegarde now.' 

' You are not acting as Hildegarde would,' said Hamilton, still more 
seriously. 

* Don't praise her too much ; you are out of favour with her just now, I 
can tell you.' 

' What do you mean ?' asked Hamilton, quickly. 

* I mean that I am sure you must have been very uncivil to her last 
night when you refused her the candle, for she cried a good half-hour before 
she went to bed ; and Hildegarde does not cry for nothing I Perhaps, if I 
had gone for the candle you would have given it.' 

' Perhaps,' answered Hamilton, absently. 

* I am sure you would,' she persisted. * Oh, of course, of course.' 

' Well, I told her so, and wanted to get up and go to you — ^but she 
would not allow me.' 

'She was right,' said Hamilton, endeavouring to overtake Madame 
Bosenberg, while she was speaking. 

' Oh, for heaven's sake don't bring me again to mamma, I have been so 
lectured by her already — ^perhaps you heard what she said ?' * No, I was 
speaking to Major Stultz.' 

* And he was so-hso very rude to me — ^you have no idea.' 

* He told you some unpleasant truths.' 

* Truths !' exclaimed Crescenz. 

' Yes, truths,' repeated Hamilton, * you are very pretty, and veiy good- 
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natnred, bat you certainly are a — a ooquette^what we call in Endand a 
flirt.' 

' Well, how odd I' exclaimed Crescenz. ' Do you know— I don't at all 
mind your telling me that — ^and I was so very angry with him. I deelare 
now I should like to hear all my faults !' 

' I dare say Major Stultz will enumerate them, if you desire it,' nid 
Hamilton, now determinedly joining Madame Rosenberg, and remaining 
beside her the rest of the way home. 



CHAPTER XVII. 
IiOVSBB' quabbelb. 

The moon was shining brightly on their house, as they lingered in the 
street to speak a few parting words. Mademoiselle de fiofifmum sat at an 
open window, and gazed pensively upwards. 

* Should you not like to know the thou^ts of your betrothed at this 
moment?' asked Mr. Rosenberg, turning toRaimund. * Not at all,' he 
replied, carelessly glancing towards the house ; ' I am sure they are 
common-place, for a more matter-of-fact person does not exist than If arie 
de Hoffmann.' 

' So,' cried Zedwitz, * it is really true that you are going to be married ? 
I am glad to hear it, and congratulate you with all my heart.' 

' Thank you,' said Raimund, musingly, while he turned from Zedwitz 
to Hamilton, and then to Hildegarde, aa if they, and not Mademoiselle de 
Hoffmann, occupied his thoughts. 

* When is it to take place ? asked Zedwitz. 

' What? ah ! my execution ? Some time in January they say ; I wish 
it were sooner.' ' Of course you do,' said Zedwitz, laughing. 

' That is,' said Raimnnd, the colour moimting to his forehead, ' I am 
afraid if it be put off long, I shall get tired of the conoeni, and in the end 
prove refractory.' 

Mademoiselle de Hoffmann had recognised and now addressed them from 
the window. Raimund was invited to supper, and entered the house with 
the Rosenbei^s, while Mr. Rosenberg, who never spent an evening at home, 
walked off with ZedAvitz. 

The moonlight was so bright in the drawing-room, that on entering 
Madame Rosenberg declared that it would be folly to light the candles. 
She gave Crescenz a gentle push into the adjoining room, telling her to 
' be a good girl, and make up her quarrel with the major,' and then went 
to * look after her boys.' 

Hamilton looked out of the window, and hummed an air irom Fra 
Diavolo. 

' I am very tired,' sidd Hilde^rde, taking off her bonnet ; ' our walk has 
been long and dusty ; and besides I have talked a great deal, which it* 
always fatiguing.* She stood bende and leaned out of the window with him. 

Hamilton's humming degenerated into a half-suppressed whistle, accom- 
panied by a drumming of his fingers on the window-cushion, while his 
upturned eyes were fixed on the moon. They remained several minutes 
witiiout speaking, until a murmuring of voices from the windows beneath 
them attracted their attention. Hamilton leaned farther ^^*^, *^/«^the 
speakers, but on recognising Count Raimund and MademoiseUe de Hoff- 
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mano, he drew kudc with a sM^tly OQntemptaous smile, while he said, 
' Your cousin's obsenratioiis this eveniug on Us intended hride were by no 
meanui flatWrmg.' 

' fie scaroely kaaws her yet,' said Hild^pMrde, seating herself on the 
window-stool. ' Soarcely knows the person to whom he is going to be 
married I' exolaimed Hamiltoii. ' You Germans have the oddest ideas on 
these subjects.' 

' I see nothing odd in the matter ; it is an acknowledged mariage de 
convenunce. Oscar proposes to marry Mademoiselle de HofiTmami because 
he has debts, and she has a large fortune ; and she accepts l^irn because she 
is not very young, not at all pretty, and wishes for a good connection ; they 
are not, however, to be married until January, and are to endeavour in the 
mean time to like each other as much as possible. Can anything be more 
nasonable ?' ' Nothing, ezeepting^ perhaps, their having ddayed their 
engagement until the trial were over. I should like amazingly to know 
what the sensations of a man may be who sees for the .first time a person 
to whom he is beforehand engaged to be married. A lady in such a situa- 
tion is still more awkwardly plaoed.' 

^ There was no awkwardneias whatever in this ease. Marie was pointed 
o«t to Oscar in the theatve, he did not find that her appearance was dis* 
agreeable, heard that she was amiable, and consented to marry her. His 
father made the pvoposdi for him, and Marie ¥ra6 given a whole week to 
consider before she was required to decide.' ' A whole week V lepeated 
Hamilton, laughing ironicsdly. 

'Hildegaide rose stbruptiLy, and was about to leave the window, when he 
exclaim^, ' Excuse my ignorance of German customs. I am really iit- 
tei^sted in what you have been telling loe, and should like to know what 
finaUy induced MademoisellB de Hoffmann to accept your cousin.' 

' What induced her 1 They met at the house of a mutual friend, and 
though you do not know how agreeable Oscar can be when he chooses, you 
-^^u must have perceived that he is uncommonly good-looking.' 

* Why, yes, he certainly is not ugly ; but good looks on the part of a 
man is a matter -of minor inzporUmee.' 

* A handsome £Eioe is always an advantage. Don't 3)Kni think so ?' asked 
Hildegarde, laughing. * An advanta^ ? oh« certainly ; but kom what 
you have told me of Mademoiselle de flofifmann, I thought her far too 
rational to attach much importance to pelrsonal advantages. I ahould have 
imagined her just the sort of person to appceciate a man like Zedwitz.' 

' You do her but justice,' said Hildegarde ; ' and I think that were she 
given the choice, with time and opportunity to form an opinion, i^e would 
decide in favour of Count Zedwitz; but he has no debts, requires no 
fortune, and-^is not likely to marry in this way ; he certainly will not 
employ his father as suitor 1' * You seem to know him thoroughly ; I 
was not awftre that you had so exalted an opiBion of him until to-day,' said 
Hamilton, biting his lip. 

*• If we had ever spoken of him when mamma, was not present, I should 
not have hesitated to say that, with the exception of my father, I do not 
think there is a more amiable or generous-minded person in the world than, 
he is.' 

Hamilton attempted to smile in ord^ to hide the jealousy which at the 
moment he keenly felt, and answered with a£Eeoted eagerness, ' Will you 
allow me to tell Zedwitz what you have said? I know it wiU make him . 
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inoxpracdbly happy.' ' No, tbaak you,' z«ff>li«d Hildegwde, ealmly, 
tkrogh e^B in tibe pak moonlight her de^p hlush was perceptible. < It ia 
equally unimportant now what he thinks of me or I of him. 

A pftuae ensued, which was broken by Hamilton saying, abruptly, * If 
you really think ZedwitK so estimable, may I ask why you refused hjs pio- 
posal of marriage the day we were on the alp ?' 

HildegMRle Memed lUitesrly confounded^ am remained silent. 

* You may apeak without reserve,' added Hamilton, ' for Zedwitsi haa 
told meeveiytlu^.' 

' I am not going to speak at all, unless,^ she added, half laughing, 
* unless you kLtend to begm your office of Mentor ; you seem altogether to 
hainv foi^go^n that yoi^ undertook last night to tell me my faults, and 
assist me to oonftot theln. Have I done uiy thing reprehensible to-day ?' 

' Yea,' replied Hamilton, * I saw you bestow on your cousin this evenixtt 
whett he joined us « gbmca t^at gave me the idea of a previous understand 
ing with hiin •«•«-' * Go on,' said Hildegarde. 

^Oan you not explain or exculpate yourself?' asked- Hamilton, with 
soon embaKmssment. . ' Oh, of course — but I thought you would 
naturally say soiDetlung about my having bestowed a glance of nearly the 
same kind on you when mamma talked of the pork chops, and my father's 
illness the day of his msorrisfge y that was in fact more reprehensible than 
th« otiwr, and. shall not ooour again.' She paused for a moment^ and then 
centibtied, * WbMi you came for me to the Hoffmanns to-day, I had just 
returned that unlu<^ book of poems to Oscar ; and to prevent an un- 
^deaaaat scene in our heuse^ I partly told him what mamma had said — he, 
however, rceelv^ immediate to try what he could do with papa, who he 
knew was too gentleman-like to be rude to him. 1 suppose he overheard 
me tell MaHe whew ^o weue |^)ing this evMung, and followed — his success 
was cbmplete it tfstns, and I could not resist the temptation to let him 
know l^at I p^ceiTedi and was glad of It. What else ? she asked, gaily. 

* Your mother Seemed to thmk it was odd that Zedwitz always knew 
where yoa were to spend tiie evening. Have you ever in any way let him 
know, or •«-«•« ?' * Baally, this is too much,' cried Hildegarde, angrily^ 
* 1 will not be questwiked in this mafiuer— -or on this subject — — — w' 

' You are right,' said Hamilton, quietly, ' and I resign my most absurd 
office t>f corret^tor ted im{»rover. You have, however, no just cause ibr 
a^er^ ioi you not only proposed the plan yourself, but reminded me of my 
piniBise/ He: leaned o«t of the window, and had Tecourse again to Fra 
Biavob and tiw OMN>n. * You are a h/Exrible tyrant 1' she ^claimed, 
after a pauses ' ted I suppose if I leave you;r question unanswered, you 
will think me capable of making Count Zedwitz acquainted with ail our 
walkiiig partieid!' 

< What matt«» it what I think ?' said Hamiltcn, without turning round. 

* Your questtoiii ia *exceedingly offensive ; and yet I must answer it, and 
tell you that I am ad much sur^sed as mamma at meeting him so often-^ 
if I oouid avoid seeing him, I should greatly prefer it»' ' Indeed )' cried 
Hamilton. ' Thi^ you have no wish to renew thflh^the r— ^«* 

* Nonet whatever)' re|>lied Hildegarde, smiling. 

* But if you think »o highly of Mm^' persisted Hamilton, ' surely you 
musti like him 1' * Like himy she repeated ; ' y^j^ have I not told you 
that I like him ex4)eedtegly ?' 

' Semetiijn® to that pinrport^ oertaioly^' asAi Hamilton^ 'You are alto- 
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geiher inexplicable, and I dare not ask an explanation.' * Yon have no 
right,' said Hildegaide ; * what occurred before yesterday does not oome 
under your cognisance.' 

'I am completely at fault,' said Hamilton, in a low Toice, as if reasoning 
with himself : ' Zedwitz told me that you had said you liked him as at> 
acquaintance, but nothing more. This I know is not the case, therefore 
there must be some misxmderstanding— he suspected a prior attachment^ 
but that seemed to me improbable.' ' Bather say impossible,' cried 
Hildegsurd^, laughing^ ' for the object of it must have been either Major 
Stnltz~or you 1 ha, ha, ha !' 

Hamilton did not laugh with her, and another long pause ensued. His 
jealousy, or as he to himself termed it, his curiosity, prompted him to make 
another effort, and he agam began, ' I told Zedwitz he ought not to resign 
all hope, that probably the fear of opposition on the part of his family had 
influenced you — —.' He stopped, for Hildegarde bit. her lip, and seemed 
agitated. She stood up — sat down — stood up again— and after a moment's* 
hesitation, said, ' I do not know whether I had better tell you all or 
nothing.' ' Tell me all,' cried Hamilton, eagerly ; ' no one can feel 
more interested than I do in ererything that concerns you.' 

* The all is easily told,' she said, slowly — * I have no confession to make. 
You were right in your supposition — it would be dreadful to me to enter a 
family unwilling to receive me, for I am very proud,* and his mother's un- 
necessary haughtiness — rudeness, I may say, to us all at Seon — ^showed me 
what I might expect. It was her evident avoidance of me that made me 
first aware of his attentions.' ' So,' Hamilton almost whistled, while an 
indefinable sensation of actual bodily pain passed through his frame, * soy 
after all, you loved him !' 

' No,' replied Hildegarde, turning away, ' but I believe I could in time 
have loved nim.' * No doubt,' said Hamilton, sarcastically, ' with his 
parents' consent, the match would be unexceptionable, and I only wonder 
you did not, on the chance, make a secret engagement with him. The old 
count is killiug himself as fast as he can, wit£ cold water, and were he once 
out of the way, I suppose there would be little further diflSculty. It is 
really a pity you were so taken by surprise that you had not time to think 
of all this !' 

Hildegarde's eyes flashed, and in a voice almost choked by contending^ 
emotions, she exclaimed, * I deserve this insult for trusting you — ^theso 
insidious expressions of contempt are more than 1 can bear, and to prevent 
a repetition of them, I now release you most willingly from your promise of 
last night, and request you will in future altogether banish me and my 
faults from your thoughts.' 

Hamilton would gladly have revoked his last speech, had it been possible 
— he felt that anger and jealousy had dictated every word-— but it was too 
late. Hildegarde gave him no time for a recantation,''she had left the room 
with even more than her usual impetuosity. He no longer attempted to 
deceive himsejf as to the nature of his feelings towards her : it only re- 
mained for him to consider how he should in future act. That she did not 
care for him was evident^ and the little advance which he had made in her 
good opinion and confidence he feared he had now lost. For a moment, he 
thought of a retreat to Vienna, but then the idea of flying from an inci- 
dental and perfectly harmless flirts^tipn was too absurd ! — ^besides — could he 
hope that chance would be again so favourable, and place him on the same 
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tenns of intimacy with another family ? It vaa not to be expected, so he 
resolved to remain where he was — ^but to employ his time differently. He 
would study more with Biedermann — attend lectures at the University, 
ride, walk, call at the English ambassador's, be presented at Court, make 
acquaintance with the English in Munich, and accept evening invitations. 
Hildegarde's indifference should be met with at least apparent indifference 
on his part, and he would take care she should never discover the interest 
which he now knew he could not help attaching to her most trifling actions. 
A low murmuring of suppressed voices from the adjoining room, which he 
had indistinctly heard, at length ceased altogether, leaving nothing but die 
footsteps of an occasional passenger through the solitary street to break 
the silence of the night. He felt irritated and impatient, and hoping that 
A walk by moonlight might have a tranquillising effect, he turned quickly 
from the window. Great was his astonishment on discovering Grescenz 
standing beside him, — tears stood in her eyes, as she laid her hand on his 
arm to detain him, and said, in a scarcely audible voice, ' I must ask you 
a question — ^will you answer me ?' * Certainly/ replied Hamilton, much 
^surprised. 

* Did you tell Major Stultz this evening, that you had never admired — 
never liked me ?' ' No, — I rather thii^ I said, I admired both you and 
your sister exceedingly.' 

' I know you did,' cried Crescenz ; ' I heard what you said, and 
remember it perfectly — and now he — ^he wants to persuade me that I am 
mistaken, and assures me you greatly prefer Hildegarde, and that you said 
«o to him most explicitly this evening 1* 

* Must I then account for every idle word ?' cried Hamilton, impatiently. 
* Surely it ought to be a matter of indifference to you what I said V 

* Hush !— do not speak so loud — ^he is there.' 

' Who ?' ' Major Stultz. He is waiting for me, I have such reliance 
on you, that I have told him I cannot believe what he has said — and now 
answer my question quickly. Have you ceased to care for me ? and do you 
prefer Hild^rde ?' 

* Pshaw i' cried Hamilton, taking up his hat and endeavouring to con-» 
ceal his embarrassment. ' I like you both, and admire you both ; but 
when Major Stultz was jealous this evening, I gave, of course, the pre- 
ference to Hildegatde.' 

* Is this the very truth?' asked Crescenz. 

Her manner was unusually serious, but Hamilton was not in the habit 
of paying much attention to anything she said, and answered, with a care- 
less laugh, ' What importance you attach to such a trifle !' 

' If you can laugh I have indeed mistaken you !' 

' What do you mean ?' asked Hamilton, exceedingly bored. 
. * At the beginning of our acquaintance,' said Crescenz, almost whisper- 
ing, ' Hildegarde said you were amusing yourself at my expense ; this I am 
sure was not the case ; but Major Stultz not only says that you never cared 
for me, but insists that you have openly acknowledged a preference for 
Hildegarde.' 

. * Aid if this were true ?' said Hamilton, twirling his hat on the end of 
^s cane. * If it be — ^I— can — ^never trust any man again I' 

' A most excellent general rule, at all events ; we are, in fact, not worthy 
of trust, and your sister says I am not better than others, you know !' 

« Is Uiis your answer?' asked Crescenz, * If you will consider it on^ 
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I shall he inflmtely obliged to yon, for I fim reaSy at a lo« what ta 

say * 

* It is enongb/ she said, tuniiiig away. 

* Stay !* cried Hamilton, peroeivi&g at lengtSi that sometiiing mmsoal 
bad ocearred ; * stay^-and tell me qtuckly what is the matter. What 
have you been saying to Major Stnltz ?* ''He accused me of liking some 
— other — ^l^tter than I liked him — and I did not deny it ; he named you 
_and — and—** 

*= I understand,' said Hamilton, quickly ; ''and he told you that you 
were slighted. Come, I will explain everything to him satisfactorily.' 
^ey entered tiie next room, but Major Stultz was no longer there. 

* He has gone to — mamma !*' cried CreBoens, clasping her hands ; and 
then sitting down, she added, with a sort of desperate resignation, ' I don't 
care what happens now 1' 

* But I do, cried Hamilton ; * I will not be the cause, however innocent, 
of separating you and Major Stultz. I see I must go to him this moment 
and take the whole blame on myself ; if you afterwaonds vefuse to fulfil 
your engagement with him that is your affair. This must, however, bo 
the very last time we ever speak on this subject It seems I must poy 
dearly for my thoughtlessness, but it will be a lesson "which I am not likely 
to forget as long as I live.' 

At one of the windows of the corridor Madame Rosenberg and Mldegardo 
were standing, — the former was speaking loudly and angrily. ' I never 
knew anything so absurd as Grescenz's conduct 1 To choose Mr. Hamilton,. 
of all people in the world, for the object of' a sentimental lovel If she had 
not been a simpleton she might have easily perceived that he thinks of 
everything rather than of such nonsense. As to what the Major hinted 
about his having said that he liked you, that was said at my particular 
request ; so don't you begin to have fancies like Grescenz 7* 

* 'There is not the slightest danger,' said Hildegarde, wi& a scornful 
smile. 

* Where is Major Stultz ?' said Hamilton, hastily opening the hall door. 
^ He is gone home, I am sorry to say. Oh, Mr. Hamilton, this is a most 

unpleasant business I If Grescenz's marriage should be broken off now, it 
wiU be an actual disgrace.' - 

* It will not be broken off. I can explain everything.' 

* Let me give you a hint what to say,' cried Madame Rosenbergj detain- 
ing him, ' for he is exoeedingly angry, and says we have allbe^ deceiving 
him» Gan you not, just to set matters right, say that you have paid 
Grescenz some attentions, and that you did admire her some time ago?' 

* Of course I shall say that,'* replied Hamilton, ©Ddeavouring to get away. 

* Say, too, that she does not really care at all for you, and was ohly 
trying to make him jealous this evening because he called her a coquette. 
And then, to frighten him, you may as well add that you will renew your 
addresses to-morrow if he do not at once make np his quarrel with her.'' 

' I shall tell- him the truth, and blame myself-— even more than I 
deserve,' said Hamilton, closing the door and running down stairs. 

' He certainly is an excellent young man 1* exclaimed Madame fioito- 
berg, ' and notwithstanding his youth, I see I may transfer the anangs- 
ment of this disagreeable affair to him. At all events, I can do no&ing 
more to-night, and may as well go to bed. Tell Grescenz I do not wish to- 
see her until to-morrow. What is said cannot bo unsaid, and ac^ldin^ lioTV^ 
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would "be useless. What will your father say when he hean'wliat she has 
done?^ 

Hamilton was longer absent than he had expected. He had overtaken 
Major Stnltz jnst as he wad abont to enter his lodgings, had walked up and 
down the street wit^ him more than an hour in earnest conversation, and 
had afterwards accompanied him to his rooms. It was pest midni^t as he 
quietly entered the house by means of the latch-key given him by Madame 
liosenbei^, whose voice he heard calling him the momoit he had openad 
the door ; and immediately after, her husband, in a long flowered cotton 
dressing-gown and slippers, appeared and invited him to enter their room. 
Hamilton hesitated ; but on being again called by Madame Rosenberg he 
courageously advanced. A few oblique rays of moonlight and a dimly- 
burning night-lamp contended for the honour of lighting the apartment, 
and showing Hamilton a chair near Madame Eosenberg^s bed, which she 
requested him to occupy while he related circumstantblly where he had 
overtaken Major Stultz, what he had said to him, what Major Stultz had 
answered, and what chance there was of his forgiving and forgetting 
Crescenz's sentimental confession. Hamilton related as much as he 
thought necessary, and then said he was the bearer of a letter. 

' A letter ! give it to me ; that will explain all/ cried Madame Rosenbeiig. 

* It is for— -for Mademoiselle Crescenz,* said Hamilton, hesitating. 

' No matter ; on such an occasion parents have a right to make them^ 
selves acquainted witih the true state of the case'; besides, I don't quite 
trust Crescenz just now, although her father, for the first time in his life, 
has lectured her severely while you were absent. Franz, light the taper 
and let me see what the Major has written.* 

Hamilton most unwillingly gave up the unsealed letter committed to his 
charge, and watched Madame Rosenberg wHh some irritation, as she, with 
evid^t pleasure, perused it. A more extraordinary night-dress he had 
never seen than diat on which the light of the taper now fell : he was, as 
may be remembered from his remarks at Seon, rather ihstidious on the 
subject of nightcaps. Madame Rosenberg's was intevseting from the 
peculiarity of its form, resembling a paper cornet, the (^n purt next her 
face being ornamented' by a sort of flounce of broad lace, and the whole 
kept on her head by a foulard kerchief tied under her chin. She wore a 
jacket of red printed calico, of what she would herself have called a 
Turkish pattern, the sleeves of which were enormously ample at lAie 
shoulders, proving that the &brication was not of recent dbte. Her 
husband held the taper, looked over her shoulder, and seemed exceedingly 
pleased' with the contents of the letter, which Madame Rosenberg returned 
to Hamilton, saying, *I perceive you have very nearly said what I recom- 
mended ; and we are very much obliged to you. It really would have 
been a most unpleasant business had this marriage been broken off, and 
the Major more than hinted he would do so.' 

* You are detaining Mr. Hamilton, my dear Babette,' observed Mr. Rosen- 
berg, mildly. . . 

She laughed — ^pulled and thumped her pillows, and again wished hrm 
good night. 

Hamilton found the door of Crescenz's room open ; she and her sister 
had evidently expected him — they were seated at tne window, and eittier 
for the purpose of enjoying the moonlight, or as Hamilton afterwards sup- 
posed, to make their features less distinct, they had extinguished their 
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candle, HildMrarde pnahed back her chair, Gresoenz hung her head at his 
approach. ' I have brought you a letter/ he said to the latter, ' which I 
hope will give yon pleasare. Major Stultz will be here early to-morrow, 
and trusts in tibe mean time, you will try to forget all that has passed 
between you this evening. He sees that his absurd jealousy was enough to 
provoke you to say all, and more too than you have said to him, and he is 
ready to believe that you spoke under the influence of extreme irritation. 
In short, he is sincerely attached to you, and it will be your fault if a per- 
fect reconciliation do not take place to-morrow.' 

' I suppose he must have been very angry,' said Grescenz, in a low voice, 
while she twisted the letter round her fingers. * I suppose he must have 
been very angry, as you remained out so long.' * Yes, at first ; but then 
I told him he had no right to be angry with you, because you happened to 
be loved by others.' 

* Indeed I Did you say that ?' cried Grescenz. * That is,' said Hilde- 
garde, with a slight sneer, *you have said exactly what manmia recom- 
mended I' 

Hamilton felt extremely angry^ but, resolved not to let Hildegarde per- 
ceive it, he answered calmly, though a slight frown contracted his eye- 
brows, *No, mademoiselle, — ^not exactly — for I said only what was the 
truth.' While he spoke, as if to brave her, he seated himself deliberately 
on a chair beside Grescenz, and took her hand, while he added, ' I told 
Major Stultz how much I admired you, how thoroughly gentle and for- 
giving you were, but I explained to him also, without reserve, my own 
position in the world, and all the miseries entailed on a younger son in 
England.' Hamilton here explained at some length the difference between 
the equal division of property among children so general in Germany, and 
the apparently unjust privileges of primogeniture in England — dwelt long 
and feelingly on the struggles and vexations of a younger son brought up 
in luxury, and then cast, with all his expensive habits, in comparative 
poverty on the world — the necessity of pushing himself forward by his 
talents — the impossibility of an early marriage ! He spoke long and 
eloquently, and made an evident impression on both his hearers. Grescenz's 
tears fell fast on the letter which she had unconsciously crumpled in her 
hand, without having thought it worthy of perusal. Hildegarde leant on a 
small work-table, her eyes fixed intently on Hamilton, her lips apart, and 
an expression of strong interest pervading her whole form ; she followed 
him with her eyes, but remained immoveable as he rose to leave them, and 
watched, with what Hamilton thought a look of subdued anger, while he 
pressed Grescenz s hands in both his, whispered his wishes for her happi- 
Jiea&, and his hopes that she would not misunderstand him in future. 
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THE CHITBCHTABD. 

Hamilton experienced a sort of satisfaction in avoiding both sisters for 
some time, — the idea that he was endeavouring to cure Grescenz of her too 
evident partiality, was almost sublime, and would probably have turned, his 
youthful head, had not Hildegarde formed a counterpoise ; her former dis- 
like to him seemed to have returned with redoubled force. She scarcely 
looked at, never spoke to him, and seemed not in the least to observe that 
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he no longer passed the evenhigs at home* He had found no difficulty in 
disposing of his lime, introductions to a few German families had heen fol- 
lowed hy general invitations, of which he availed himself at first, with 
eager pleasure ; but soon afterwards, with a feeling of indescribable ennui, 
he missed Hildegarde*s society, and began to consider in what way he could 
imperoeptibly renew their former intimacy — ^but this was more difficult 
thim he had imagined, for the sisters seemed to have formed an alliance 
offensive and defensive, against him. Grescenz no longer sang when learning 
to make pies and puddings in the kitchen, and if he looked in, she retreated 
behind the dresser. Hildegarde's door was now always shut, perhaps, 
becaiuse the weather had become colder ; but Hamilton imagined it was to 
prevent his leaning against the door-poets, to watch her giving her brothers 
instruction until mnner was announced. The rarity and shortness of his 
present intercourse, served but to keep her in his memoiy, and perpetually 
renewed his regret for their last most unnecessary quarrel. 

One cold fine morning, as he was leaving the house to keep an appoint- 
ment with Zedwitz, he perceived her standing with Grescenz and her father 
at the passage- window looking into the court. They were dressed in deep 
mourning, ^ajd held in their hands large wreaths of ivy, interspersed with 
clusters of red berries : they contemplated them with evident satis&ction, 
while their father spoke so earnestly, that Hamilton*s approach was at first 
unperceived, and he heard Mr. Bosenberg say, ' You can easily imagine 
why I prefer going alone and at some other time. As long as you were at 
school, gratitiSe for my wife's attention forced me to accompany her to the 
churehyard — ^the task of placing the wreaths now devolves on you, and I 
wish you both to thank her as she deserves. You will not surely find it 
difficult to comply with my request T 

* I hope nothing unexpected has occurred,' l^egan Hamilton, looking at 
the sable garments of the sisters. * Nothing whatever,* replied Mr. Bosen- 
berg, smiting. *It is AH Saints' Day, and my girls are going to place 
wreaths on their mother's grave. I suppose you too are on your way to 
ihe churehyard, like all the rest of the world ?' 

^No,' said Hamilton, 'why should I go ti^ere?' 'I don't know, in- 
deed,' repUed Mr. Bosenberg, ' excepting as a stranger, it might perhaps 
interest you to see the decorated graves.' 

' If there be anything to see, I shall certainly ride to the churehyard after 
I have kept my appointment with Zedwitz,' said Hamilton, stooping to 
examine the wreath which hung on Hildegsjrde's arm. ' My wife sur- 
prised Hildegarde with this wreath and a bouquet of superb dahlias this 
morning, and I have just been telling her that her mother's grave has been 
decorated every year in the same manner.' 

' I am fully aware of my stepmother's kindness,' said Hildegarde, with 
fiome embarrassment, ' and am sorry I ever did her injustice.' ' That's 
right, Hildegarde,' cried her father. ' Now 1 know you will say all I wish — 
to-morrow we can go alone together, but to-day you must accompany your 
stepmother.' 

Hamilton desired his servant to meet him at the churchyard, and rode off 
to the barracks ; he had no difficulty in persuading Zedwitz to accompany 
him, after having told him that Hildegaide was there. ' I will go to meet 
the living,' he said, ' but not to pray for the dead, inasmuch as I not only 
doubt the efficacy of my prayers, but the existence of purgatory.' 

' Hush I' said Hamilton, laughing ; < no good Gatholics should entertain 
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a doubt on thatt sabjeci T hope I sliall not find ycm asmMieving- as my 
friend Biedermaan, wbo bas subetitated t^iloBophy for rsligioBy and taOoi 
of the soul reeolving itself into the etamal essence after its separation irom 
the body.' * No^' said Zedwitz, ' I am a good GatfaoliGy and believe more 
than many professors of my retigion. I go to mass evory Sunday and 
holiday, and my mother taites care that I confess my sins once a^^year at 
least.' » 

*That same conlbssion must be rather a bore/ observed Hamilton. 

* Sometimes— -radier,' replied Zedwitz, making his horse danoe along the 
road. 

* It seems as if all Munich had turned out in mourning/ said Hamilton ; 
* the crowd, too, reminds me of the October fftte, but the fikoes do not exactly 
suit the garments. Is it not necessary to look a liMe sorrowful on such 
an occasion?* 'How can you be so unreasonable I' escckimed Zedwitos* 
' Many of these persons are about to visit the graves of relatians who have 
been dead a doaen of years I For my part, I find something respectable, 
almost praiseworthy, in the dedication of one day in. the year to the memory 
of the dead, even thou^ tearlessly spent.' 

* I quite agree with you,' said Hamilton, < and the idea' cf praying for 
their souls is poetical in the extreme. Had I been a Catholic, that is one 
of l^e tenets I should most tenaciously have believed. But,' he resumed, 
after a long pause, ' it seems odd that All Saints' day, instead of All Souls' 
day, should be chosen — can you tell me why?* 'No,' replied Zedwittff; 
' you must ask some one better informed on these subjects than I am ; all 
I know is, that the observance itself was instituted by one of the popes 
about twelve hundred years ago.' 

' But I should have thought that as none of the relatives of these people 
here have been saints, to-morrow being All Souls, would be the proper <&y 
to choose.' 

* Very likely,* answered Zedwitz, laughing. *! harve never Ihou^t 
about the matter ; but I suppose the first of November is what you would 
in England call the most fashionable day. Ask my mother the first txmi^ 
you see her, and she will tell you everything about it. By-the-by, when 
do you intend to visit us ?' 

' As soon as I have a second horse and a sledge. I enjoy the idea of 
sledging so much, that I wish witii all my heart it would begin to snow 
to-morrow ; but here we are, and I hope Hildegarde may prove a very 
loadstone to you, otherwise we shall scarcely find her among all these 
peoptei' 

The crowd was immense, and they made their way itowly through it, 
but Hamilton was interested in the novelty of the soene ; his companion's 
eyes wandered toward the difierent groups of dark moving figures, who 
occasionally stopped to sprinkle the graves of departed' friends with water 
placed near for the purpose. Hamilton was occupied with the tombstenea 
and. crosses which were variously and tasteflilly deoocated with wreaths^ 
festoons, bouquets of flowers, and coloured lamps — even the graves of the 
Xxxjrest were strewed with charcoal, and ornamented with Tsd hemes and 
moss, while tearful groups surrounding those newly made, gave an addi-- 
tional shade of solemnity to a religious rite which Hamilton had been 
taught to consider superfluous. 

The attempt to find Ihe Rosenbergs, or rather Hildegarde, among* the 
moving multitude, wa» long fruitless, and might have pwwred altogether bo» 
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bad not ihey met fhe^Hofimantis and Raimtind, irho led iftiem at onoe to 
the object of ^eir Bearch. Mudame Bosenfterg was preparing to deport^ 
and beld in ber band a brash dipped in water, which riie ahMk over the 
grave. Hildegarde and Oesoenz followed ber example before they spoke 
to Zedwitz or Hamilton, but directly they laid it aside ^e two boys finding 
themselves imwatched, began a contest for it, which became so k>ud, that 
their mother, turning quickly towards them, and perceiving their irrevennt 
conduct, seized the subject of dispute, and bestowing a thimip upon eacb^ 
shoved them on before her, while she exclaimed, * I ou^t to have left 
you at home, you tiresome children ; you have never ceased plaguing me 
sincewe came out. Only imagine,* she said, addressing Hamilton ; 'Gtistle 
was twice nearly run over, and Peppy fell so often, that tile Major was at 
last obHged to carry him !* 

Zedwitz and Haimund had immediately joined Hildegaide. Baimund, 
whose mouth had been distended by a frightful yawn wheaa they had met 
him, was now smiling radiantly, and evidently endeavouring to monopolise 
bis ocmsin,.^o, however, seemed rather indisposed to listen to him, and 
bestowed her attention almost exclusively on Zedwitz. Raimund at length 
rejoined his betrothed, saying, loud enough for l^miHon to hear, * Hilde- 
garde knows what she is about, when Zedwitz is present ; she has neither 
word* nor look for her poor cousin !' 

• You get words and looks enough from her every evening when she is 
with tis/ observed Madame de Ho^ann, with some bittemess. 

Hamilton turned round, and saw Mademoiselle de Hoffmann*s glance of 
reprcwch towards her mother, and Baamund's confusion. The words * every 
evening,' grated on his ear, and before he could arrange the unpleasant 
ideas which had once entered his mind, they had reached the diurcbyard 
gate, and Zedwitz approaching him, whispered hurriedly, * I would not 
lose this walk home for any consideration. Tour advice about Hildegarde 
was excellent, and I am d^rmined to follow it. TftLj let your groom take 
charge of my horse.' 

* My advice !' repeated Hamilton, wfl^ a (breed smile-; bat Zedwitz bad 
left him, and the crowd bad closed between them. Murmuring some 
directions to his servant, Hamilton sprung upon his horse — ^the animal^ 
always restive, no sooner felt his impetuous spring, than he plunged 
violently, and on receiving an angry check, reared, lost his balance, And 
fell backwards, rolling over his rider to the horror of aU the bystanders* 



CHAPTER XIX. 



OEBHAN SOUP. 

Hahh^foh was -taken up senseless. ZedwHz Tusbed to bsa aasistance. 
Madame Rosenberg could not lea^e her ob41dren^ but was obliged to hold 
them fast by their hands. Major Stultz endeavoured with a ludf-offended 
air to tmnqtiillise Ci'esoenz, whose screams had begtm to subside into a 
flood of tears. Raimund cooUy exphuned to Miadnnoiseile de Hoffinann 
that Hamilton bad been aware of the vfciouroess of the- horse when he 
purchased it, but had imagined himself too good » rider to be iduowa: 
Hildegarde, having- obtained a flaeon of Eau de Cologne ftom a stnnger^ 
was soon beside Zedwita endeavonriHg' to restore Hamttto* torooBscioasness.- 
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jbe very soon opened his eyes, looked round him, and on Zedwitz asking 
him where he was hnrt, b^an to speak incoherently in English. 

* We must get a carriage, and take him home as soon as possible/ said 
Zedwits : ' he seems more seriously injured than I imagined from that 
slight wound on his temple/ 

^ Well, this is really dreadful 1' exclaimed Madame Bosenherg ; * and there 
is not a soul in our house, for I gave Walburg leave to go out Here is 
the key of the door — ^but what can I do with tiie boys f 

' Let me take charge of them,' said Madame de Hofimann. 

' I am as much obliged to you for the offer as if I could accept it^' replied 
Madame Rosenberg, ' but unfortunately they are so unruly that I cannot 
leave them with you more than with their sisters and the Major. There is 
no help for it. Hildegarde, you must go in the carriage and send old Hans 
directly for Doctor Berger.' 

* May not I go too ?' said Grescenz, timidly, * I am so tired !' 

* Oh, of course,' replied her mother, ironically ; * another fit of s(aeaming 
would greatly benefit Mr. Hamilton. Here, Hildegarde, take the key and 
be off.' 

On their way home, Hamilton alone was loquacious — he spoke English 
incessantly, sometimes murmuring, sometimes vehemently. Hildegarde 
blushed deeply, and appeared unusually embarrassed, which Zedwitz 
interpreted to his own advantage, totally unconscious that she understood 
the ravings of Hamilton, which had alr^y revealed much he was anxious 
to conceal from her ; his last thought before his fall had been of her, his 
last feding annoyance on her account, and he now unreservedly poured 
forth both with wild volubility. 

' I think we had better bind a handkerchief over his forehead,' said Hil- 
degarde at last. * The motion of the carriage has made the blood flow.* 

' I ought to have thought of that,' said Zedwitz, assisting her ; ' he does 
AOt seem to know either of us, and evidently thinks you some other person. 
Who is this Helene of whom he is speaking now ?' . 

* Some one in England, I suppose.' 

* Poor fellow ! most probably he fancies himself at home. I am very 
glad to perceive that he is beginning to be exhausted. There is something 
frightful in this sort of raving even when one does not understand it.' 

' Do you think there is any danger to be apprehended ?' asked Hilde- 
garde, calmly. ' I hope not — ^but his brain must be affected in some 
way, or he would not talk as he has done.' 

Directly on reaching the house, they sent for Doctor Berger, who came, 
accompanied by Mr. Biedermann ; the latter declaring at once his intention 
of remaining to take care of his friend. Hamilton looked inquiringly from 
one to the other as they entered the room, and then said quickly in 
German, * I know you.* 

< I am glad to hear it,* said the doctor adjusting his spectacles, and, 
turning to Biedermann, he whispered, ' They have been unnecessarily 
Alarmed it seems.' 

* Yes, I know you. You are the ugly old doctor with the protruding 
chin who married Grescenz, after she had walked by moonlight at Seon.* 

The doctor shook his head and turned to Zedwitz for an explanation of 
the accident. This was quickly given, and he and Hild^arde waited with 
evident anxiety to hear tiie doctor's opinion. It was not so favourable as 
they had expected — severe remedies were necessary, and a fortnight elapsed 
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before Hamilton was pronounced quite out of danger. Baring this tame, 
nothing could equal the attention bestowed on him by the Rosenheim 
family and his friend Biedermann^ who passed every night on a sofa in his 
room. Zedwit2, too, i^nt daily several hours with him — perhaps the 
visits of the latter were not quite disinterested, for he often met Hildegarde, 
who was employed to amnse Hamilton, as he was neither allowed to hear 
reading, nor to attempt to read himself. As soon as he was pronounced 
convalescent, he had a constant succession of visitors every day ; not cmly 
of his own acquaintance, but every one who had seen him with the Rosen* 
bergs; he felt at times perhaps quite as much bored as oUiged, and 
remembered occasionally with regret that more dangerous part of his illness 
when Hildegarde had sat alone in his darkened chamber, and Crescens 
gently opened the door every quarter of an hour to ask if he were better — 
her mother, at Major Stultz*s instigation, having strictly forbidden her 
to enter the room. Even the fussy visits of Madame Kosenberg, who 
invariably insisted on half making his bed and thumping all his pillovra, 
were recollected with pleasure, and he wondered at the impatience with 
which he had received these well-meant civilities, having once forgotten 
himself so far as to wish in very correct German that the devil would 
come in tpsissimd persona and take her out of his presence ! which speech 
had so alarmed her for the state of his brain that she had immediately 
sent off for the doctor. 

The period of convalescence was not without its pleasures either, and 
Hamilton knew how to appreciate them. Hildegarde was obliged to r^ or 
talk to him whenever he chose, was forbidden to contradict or quarrel with 
him, and, when one day he complained of cold hands, she had been ordered 
to knit cuffs for him, and had done so with apparent pleasure— then she 
had learned to play chess in order to take biedermann's place when he 
could not come, and had to submit to be checkmated as often as Hamilton 
pleased without losing her temper. He had insensibly grown tyrannical, 
too, — ^upbraided her if she remained long out walking — refused to eat his 
dinner if she did not bring it to him, and insisted on the whole family 
spending the evenings in his room, thereby effectually preventing her from 
going to the Hoffmanns. 

Among Hamilton's most constant visitors was Madame Berger, and she 
was always welcome, for she amused him. ' I should like to know,' she 
said one day, seating herself on the sofa beside him, * I should like to know 
how long you intend to play invalid ? It is astonishing how desponding, 
almost pusillanimous, you men become when you are in the least ill ! 
I lose all patience when I see the doctor feeling his own pulse fifty times 
a-day ; and consulting half-a-dozen good friends if his heart beat a little 
quicker than usual — ^while I have palpitations every day of my life, and 
never think of complaining or fancying that I have a diseased heart I My 
father was even worse than the doctor : if he had but a cold in his head, he 
immediately mounted a black silk nightcap with a tassel pendant^ wrapped 
himself up in his dressing-gown, and wandered about the house d^oovering 
all sorts of things not intended for his eyes or ears, and finding fault with 
everybody and everything that came in his way, although at other times 
the best-natured man imaginable. He had a habit, too, on such occasions 
of eating a bowl of soup every half hour, and then ima^ng it was illness 
which prevented him from enjoying his meals !' 

Hamilton laughed, and at the same moment Hildegarde entered the 
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roooDQ, canyijig » tray^ ^m which ivas plaoed a dooble-haBdkd dbiOA huAn^ 
ihe oonletits ef iiftiiob, n^iwithtteoding the cover, emiltod a »K)tt MToary 
edoor ; the littlealice of toasted bread on a plate hettde it, aeeitting intended 
to correot any doabte which mi^ arise as to its beiag .an invalid soup. 
Ske pkoed ii on the table befare him, iiemoved tlw oover, and^tood ixt 
waitii^ as he &«t played with the spoon ai|d then. IwtidiewBly tested itw 

' Yea have oat pr^oared this for jae yooraeli^' he said, leaking up .^tiiOoii« 
tentedly. 'Ne^' ^ nptied; *lr-4 heard pi^^B ^ee, aad begged 
Walburg to'— 

' I knew thaty' «ned HjmuHob, pettishly. * Walbwg always foigeta Ihe 
aaltb Jost taste iiyoarBelf^ and you wiU be <coiiviaoed lliait i cannot 
awaUow it in its present fttate«' 

' Let me try it»* cried Madune Bevger^ ' I am an exo^ent judee of strnp, 
have leaamed cookery and all that sort of thing. Let me eee, she said, 
playing witk the ^oon exactly as HamHton had done.: Met aae see, the 
smeU is eix^Ileat, but the taste T^^hum I might inquire a little more salt 
perhaps, bat — but atill it is eatable ; after a few spoctosfal one searoi^y 
remarks the defect — eind»' she eontmued, misiag the bowl to her mouth, 
* and when one swallows it. fuiokly, it is* teaUy quite refreahing this 
oeld afternoon.' 

Hamilton lanighed; Hildegardfe grew angry* ' You may ooneider this a 
good joke, Lina,' she exclaimed, ' but I find it very, yery impertinent/ 

^ Now don't get into a pasfisoa, my dear, ab<Hftt a miserable bowl of 
soup,' said Madame Berber, laughing malioiott8ly» ' it is teeily not worth 
while. Just go to 4^ kitdben and bring anothei^ and I pmiaise note^en 
tok)Okati^' 

* But there is no more.' 

' Ah, bah 1 as if I did not know that Ihere wat seu^^put aside for supper.' 
' But not such soup as thai,' cried Hildegarde, ingenuously ; * mamma 

and Cresoen« eooked it; together^ and I was uot allow^ to touch it fbr lear 

of its being spoiled.' 

* What an opinion they must have of hetf cookdrj^^ remarked Madame 
Becger^ looking towards Hamilton. 

' It is of no consequence,' he said, laughing ; ' I do not deserte any for 
having been so difiioult to please. ' 

' I can bring you a cup of beef-tea^ it is better than notMag,' said 
Hildegarde, leaving, the room. 

* Most careful nur9e»' cried Madame Bergor, smiling iromcally* 

' * Most indefatigable-r-most kind,' exclaimed Hamilton^ wannly* 
' And most domineering,' added Madame Besger.' 

* I have not found her so/ 

* Because you have never contmdicted her, perhaps. For inaiiaoce, what 
would you take now to refuse this cup of bedf^tea when she brings it to 
you T ' That would be ungrateful-'-almost rude/ said Hamilton. 

' It will be bad enough to affocd you an excuad, aud I peomifle to assist 
you to brave her anger,' said Madame Berger, laugh£ag« 
Hamilton shook his head and looked a little embarrassed. 

* Tell the truth, and say at once you dare not do it. She rules you, 
I pefceive, as she does her sister Grescenz, all in the way of kindness^ but 
no thraldom eau be moie complete. How I shall enjoy filing you swallow 
the scalding water dignified with the name of .beef-tea. I dare say this 
time there will be salt oiough in it/ 
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* How miflbhkrosis ^ou aie,' oried Hamilton ; * I do betieve f ou want us 
to quairel merely for your amuaement, after having remainad foK tbrea 
weeks the best friends .possible.' 

' You are more than friend^ if yon cannot taica &e libarty to mhae 
a cup of bad soup.' 

Hamilton was about to reply, wboi tbe door vms opened by Hans to 
admit Count ZodsmU^ 

' You have played truant to-day, Zedwita,' said Hamilton, boldiqg out 
his hand, ' I expected you an hour ago.' ' I 'ksfm been skating on the 
lake in the Eo^uii garden ; there was a famous firost last night» and *-«- 

' Skating I Heore, Hans, look for my skates direokly, tl^re is nothing 
I enjoy more than skating. We will go out tegethen' 

* But,' said Zedwita, hesitating, * is it advisable to go out so late ? 
Kemember you have been more than three weeks oonfin^ to the house. 
What will tiie doctor say ?* ' Hang the doctor V cned Hamilton, rising. 

' I am sure I am exeeedh^gly obliged to yoa,' said his wife^ preteoding 
to look offended. 

* By way of peecantion, and not to lose time, we will drive to the lake 
in a hackney-coach,' said Hamilton. *• Come with us,' he added, turning 
cavalierly to Madame Berger. ' I have no objeofcion, provided you leave 
me at home on your way back.' 

' Agreed,' cried Hamilton, entecmg his bed-roam to make the necessary 
change in his dxesa. 

Madame Berger was standing opposite a long glass anonging her iKmnet, 
Zedwitz turning over the leaves of some new b£>k, and Hamilton issuing 
from his room, when Hildegaide again appeared, carrying another bowl of 
soup ; she waa so soriffised at the appearance of tha latter, that she stopoed 
in the middle of the leom, and looked inquiringly Siom one to the otner 
without speaking. 

' Mr. Hamilton is going out to take a drive,' began Ttfadmnfl Berger, 
fearing Hildegarde might tiy to make him alter his intention. 

'I am going with Zedwitz to skato in the Eng^Liult gardens/ • said 
Hamilton, 

' Perhaps Hildegaide you will gp with as ; I can pU^ chsfperone <»i the 
occasion,' said Madame Berger. 

Hildegarde did not vouchsafe an answer, but tumuig to Zedwitz, she 
said reproachfnlly, * This if not an hour to tempt an invalid to leave the 
house for the &:st time.' 'I assure you I nave not ten^ted him,' 
replied Zedwitz ; ' I only mentioned having been skating to excuse my 
coming so late«' 

' You surely will not think of going out this cold day/ she jai4f turning 
to Hamilton. 

' The weather j' said Madame Berger, ^ is not likely to grow warmer at 
tibis time of the year, and I suppose he must leave the house san» time 
or other.' ' In fact, I am no i<mgar an invalid^' said Hamiltcn, ^and the 
air, though cold, will do me good.' 

' At least drink this beef-tea before you go^' said H^'l^j^w^a^ a;^«oach- 
ing him. 

* How on earth can you expect Mr. Hamilton to swallow aueh slop as 
this ?' cried Madame Berger, raising the cover as she spoke. 

Hildegarde angrily pushed away her handb 
*' The carnage is at the door/ said Hans, 
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*ComV cried Madame Berger, lauding, * you bare no time to drink 
this hot water at present, and if yon do not make haste, I must decline 
l^ing with you to admire your skating, for it will be too late for me. 
Have you courage T she asked, giving Hamilton a look of intelligence. 

Hildegaide hi^ perceived that he wished to avoid drinking t^ beef-tea. 
She had placed it on the table, and was now standing near the stove appa- 
rently tranquil, but a slight contraction of her brows, and the extraordinary 
brilliancy of h«r eyes as she followed the motions of each speaker, betrayed 
the anger witib which she was struggling. 

* I perceive you are annoyed,' said Zedwitz, when about to leave the 
room ; * but^' he added, quickly, while the colour mounted to his temples, 

* you need not be uneasy about your patient, I will bring him back to you 
as soon as possible.* * You are mistaken as to the cause of my annoy- 
ance,' said Hildegarde, with a forced smile ; ' I am angry with myself for 
having been such a fool as to prepare that soup.' 

'You must excuse Hamilton this time. Madame Beiger is such an 
impatient little person 1' said Zedwitz, as he closed the door. 

In the mean time Hamilton had nearly descended the stairs. * I can tell 
yon,' said Madame Berger, ' that Hildegarde is in a towering passion. Did 
yon not see her eyes flashing, and her lips grow blue ? I should not wonder 
if at tins moment she were literally dancing in your room !' 

* I should like to see her,' said Hamilton, stopping suddenly. 

* But if you go back you will have to swallow the soup as a ^ace- 
offering,' said Madame Berger. 

* Do you think so? Zedwitz, will you assist Madame Berger into the 
carriage— I must return to Hildegarde : but I promise not to detain you 
more than a minute.' He rushed up the stairs as he spoke, entered without 
noise by means of his skeleton key, and, passing through his bed-room, 
was able to ascertain the partial truth of Madame ^rgei's assertion. 
Hildegarde was walking up and down the room with flushed cheeks, 
talking angrily to herself, and pushing everything that came in her way. 

• What a fool — what an egregious fool I was — ^to make a fire with my own 
hands to warm that soup I' She kicked the leg of the table as she spoke, 
making the plates and spoon clatter. • If ever I warm soup for him again, 
I hope— yes, I Jiape, I may bum my arm as I have done this time.' She 
raised her sleeve and looked frowningly at the suffering limb, which in fact 
JJ'as extremely red and covered with blisters. While she endeavoured with 
ner handkerchief to remove the long streaks of smut which still bore 
testimony to the origin of the mischief, Hamilton advanced ; and, scarcely 
yT^^^'^a^^^^I^ ^** doing seized her hand, and held it firmly, while 
Mr hfn'^f'T? *^^ TF '^/•^t** ?*^ r^ *^^^- I* ^a«, as Madame 
St^Ar'K}Si^'' l"?"^ ^^^r ^^ ^^ deposited the bowl on the 

'I f^ o^KJ!^ "".^^ '^'?>°' ^ ^^<^ ^^ l^M exertions. 

usual B^J^\TT^ ' ^ *?** ***® ^^ ^» overheard, and, as 
her a^T^ wl .f Ji '""'"^ ""^^ ^^^^ ^* ^*« «^e'- She had covered 

nie7ett "^^* ^r^^^ T^ 1'^ '* ^^ ^ ^^ ^^' «^ti°g to-day.^I shall 
' ^|S;ou?bS;S^^^ "^ ^'' ^' * ^^^^- ^'^ ^"^^ 

wsaiiie^hlt '*^^^ ""P' ^^"^ »I»Te« "o longw Woe, and her eyes had 
^*~"«« their usual clear serenity. « To-morrow,' she observed, fnOi 
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evident satisfacfcioii, ' to-morrow you can go ont diiecUy after dinner, when 
the sun is shining.* 'Exactly; pray don't forget to bespeak a little 
sunshine for me,' he cried, laughing, as he ran out of the room. ' Where 
is my little tormentor?' he ask^, on perceiving that the carriage was 
unoccupied. 

* How could you expect her to wait for you ? said Zedwitz, gravely, 
* She has had the good sense to go home.' ' I am glad of it,' cried 
Hamilton, springing gaily into the carriage, * very glad.' 

* It is cocioundedly cold,' said Zedwitz, impatiently throwing the folds 
of his cloak over his shoulder. ' I must say your minute was a long one !' 

* Why, my dear fellow, considering that I had to drink all that hot 
water, and put Hildegarde in good-humour again, I do not think I required 
much time.' 

Zedwitz looked out of the window in silence. Hamilton leaned back 
and indulged in reflection of no disagreeable kind. 

' Halt !' cried Zedwitz, suddenly, * we are at the lake.' ' Let us drive 
on. I don't mean to skate to-day,' said Hamilton. 

* You don't mean to skate ?' exclaimed Zedwitz. ' No. I promised 
Hildegarde merely to take an airing.' 

' Why did yon not tell me that before ? * Because I feared being 
deprived of your agreeable society.' 

* Halt !' cried Zedwitz, vehemently : and the carriage stopped. ' I can 
tell you,' he said, kicking the door to assist Hans in opening it, ' I can tell 
you that you have just received an extremely great proof of my friend- 
ship, for if there be any one thing I particularly detest in this world, it is 
driving about in a machine of this Mnd. I have an inveterate antipathy 
to a hackney-coach.' ' I understand and share your feelings on this sub- 
ject generally speaking,* said Hamilton, amused at his violence ; ' but after 
being confined to one's room for three or four weeks, the air enjoyed even 
through the windows of a hackney-coach is agreeable and refreshing. 
Come, you may as well drive back with me !' 

* Sorry I have a most particular engagement,' began Zedwitz, who was 
now standing on the road, and stamping his feet on the frozen ground, as 
if they had been cramped. 

' You forget you intended to skate with me,' cried Hamilton, laughing, 
while he jumped out of the carriage, took Zedwitz's arm, and walked off 
quickly with him, neither speaking for several minutes. *Are you 
jealous ?' asked Hamilton, at length. ' You know best whether or not I 
have cause to be so.' 

* You have no cause — although I am sorry to be obliged to confess to 
you that I too begin to find Hildegarde altogether irresistible, but she does 
not care in the least for me, and even were it otherwise, my case is more 
hopeless than yours. Your parents will at least vouchsafe to make a 
flattering opposition, which, as you are an only son, must terminate in 
consent if you are firm — ^mine would overwhelm me with scornful ridicule 
were I to hint at anything so preposterous as an early marriage. It is I, in 
fact, who ought to be jealous, and desperately jealous too, if you knew but all.' 

* But her anxiety about you just now ' * Was more natural than 

flattering,' said Hamilton ; ' she has got the habit of taking care of me 
during my illness, and even lately exacts a sort of obedience in trifles, 
which, however, I willingly pay, as she allows me to tyrannise in other 
respects.' 

L 
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* But stai, I consider you so very dangerous a nval^— ' began Zedwitss. 

* By no means, for thongh I wish to gain some of Hildegarde's esteem, 
if not affection, I can never seriously speak to her on that subject, whick 
alone could interfere with your wishes.* 

* Do you advise me then to persevere ?' asked Zedwitz. 

'I must in future decline advising,* replied Hamilton ; *my confession 
jost now was in &ct tantamount to an acknowledgment of my incapacity 
to do so/ 

*Ah, bah !' cried Zedwitz, * your manner has convinced me that your 
love is not very deep-rooted — ^my fears are more for her than for you. If 
she once liked you, and confessed it, there is no saying how serious the 
affair might become.' * "Very true,' said Hamilton, * you might in that 
case prepare for a voyage to the moon, where you would be sure to find my 
senses in a little phial, nicely corked and labelled.' 

* Pshaw I Tell me seriously, what would you do in such a case ?' 

* Seriously — ^I believe I should act like a fool. Apply to my father with 
the certainty of being refused, and laughed at into the bargain — ^write to 
my uncle Jack, that he might have time to make a new will and disinheidt 
me — and then perhaps enter into a seven years' engagement I' 

* Hildegarde would never consent to anything so absurd.' 

* Not at present — ^but I thought you supposed her to return my—' 

* Hang the supposition !' cried Zedwitz, impatiently, and they walked on 
in silence until Zedwitz again spoke ; * 1 wish, Hamilton, that at least you 
would promise to tell me if ever you do enter into any kind of engagement 
with Hildegarde.' * No,' said Hamilton, firmly, * I will make no such 
promise. Let us start fair, we both love her, each after his own manner, 
I will be honourable and tell you that you stand high in her estimation, 
and that the fear of the opposition of your family, and not indiflference on 
her part, caused her former refusal. I have had to combat with her per- 
sonal dislike, and if I have overcome it, a very lukewarm kind of regard 
has taken its place. To connterbalance your advantages, I live in the same 
house and see her daily — ^hourly — often alone.' 

'Let us start fair in good earnest,' cried Zedwitz, eagerly, * but in order to 
do so, you must establish yourself in my quarters. The rooms which 
belong to my father when he is in town are at your service, neither he nor 
my mother come to Munich this year, as Agnes* marriage takes place 
before the carnival. We will live together — visit the Rosenbergs together, 
and at the end of two or three months write a letter to Hildegarde, an d * 

Hamilton began to laugh. 'Had you proposed this plan at Seon, I 
might have agreed to it, but now it would be absurd to think of such a 
thing. Putting all other feelings out of the question, Hildegarde has become 
absolutely necessary to me. When I am ill she tends me ; when I am 
well she reads with me, or for me, and amuses me ; and when I am out of 
temper she quarrels with me I* 

* In the last particular I could supply her place,* said Zedwitz, * for I 
could quarrel with you easily enough. If I thought you really loved her, 
I should not so much mind, but you are deliberately seeking a few months' 
amusement at her expense, and endeavouring to gain her auction, mthout 
any object whatever, for as to your seven years' engagement I cannot for a 
moment believe you serious. Perhaps Englishwomen may consider this 
pardonable, but my countrywomen * * Your countrywomen unfor- 
tunately do not understand the meaning of the word flirtation,' said 



Hamilton, interrapthig him, * I wieh Iliad tame and opportnmty to explain 
it to them.* 

* Explain to me what flirtation is T said Zedwitz, grawely. * No,' said 
Hamilton, * I shall do no such thing, for I see by yonr face that you are 
ready to preach a sermon upon the crime of endeavouring to please any of 
your fair countrywomen, without having both the intention and power to 
marry with all poesiUe despatch ; and now, wiH you oome up stairs 
with me ?' 

Zedwitz shook his head. 

* I do not mean to press you,' said Hamilton, * for I must say I never 
found you less amusing than to-day ; I wish you would make an agree- 
ment never to mention Hildegarde's name to me.' ' It is an exc3lent 
idea,' said Zedwitz, 'but as I am sincerely attached to her, I hope you will 
consider it no breach of confidence, should I warn her against this iSirtation 
love of yours.' 

* None whatever,' replied Hamilton, laughing. * You caennot say more 
and wfll not probably say half as mndi in your warning as I have already 
said, when she was present, to her sister Crescenz.' * You are incompre- 
hensible,' cried Zedwitz, shrugging his shoulders, and walking off with &. 
■tight frown on hia usually good-humoured countenance. 



CHAPTER XX- 

THE WABNINO. 

Havilton prided himself upon being an excellent i^ater : it was, therefore,, 
with no little satisfaction that he perceived the next dary that he had been 
followed to the lake by the Rosenberg and Hoffmann families. No sooner, 
however, had Zedwitz seen the former, than his skaftes were l^irown aside — 
a place beside Hildegarde scoured, and he accompanied them home. Tills 
occurred several days successively, and Zedwitz at length, on finding that 
he had regained his former intimacy, ventured to give the proposed warn- 
ing. Hamilton was at the moment sweeping before them, 'on soun^ng 
skates, a thousand different ways,' and exhibiting more than usual grace 
and animation. He began judidously by praising his rival— commended 
his person, his varied information and talents, the more extraordinary from 
his extreme youth, and then regretted that he had lost almost all the fresh- 
ness belonging to his time of life, that his ideas were altogether those of a 
man of the world, that the society of an elder brother, an acoomplished 
vattrten, had evidently been of great disadvantage to him, and had given 
him opinions, especiaUy with respect to women, which were dangerous in 
the extreme. Hildegarde had listened with a composure so nearly verging 
on indifference, that Zedwitz, almost re-assured, regretted having said so 
much, and had she continued silent, would have, perhaps, softened his last 
remark, but she looked up suddenly, and said with her usual energy, * Mr. 
Hamilton has never spoken of his brother to me, therefore I know nothing 
about him. You are, however, mistaken as to his opinion of women — ^he 
thinks much more highly of them than men generally do, and that he 
Hkes their society is evident by his remaining so much at home with us. 
Mamma says she never knew any jmm% man so perfectly well educated, 
and so excellent in every respect.' 
Zedwitz was not aware df the peculiarity in Hildegaide's disposition^ 

L 2 
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which led her invariably to defend the absent: he was therefore greatly 

vexed, and with diflBculty stammered, * And you ^you perhaps, — 

think equally highly of him ?* * Perhaps I do — ^the more I know him, 
the better I like him,' replied Hildegarde, bluntly. 

' I am answered,' murmured Zedwitz, biting his lip, ' my warning comes 
too late — ^he knew it when he gave me leave to speak.' 

* Who gave you leave? What warning?' asked Hildegarde, quickly. 

Zedwitz had gone too far to recede, and he now became perfectly explicit. 
Hildegarde again listened calmly, and when he ceased, observed half re- 
proachfully, ' When Mr. Hamilton speaks of you it is not to warn me — 
but let us pass over that. I must, however, tell you that you have not in 
your warning said anything which I have not already heard from himself.' 

' That's it !' cried Zedwitz, with ill-concealed impatience, ' he acted 
honourably in putting you on your guard, but he now considers himself at 
liberty to win your affection if he can I' 

Hildegarde seemed struck by this remark, and walked on in silence. 
Zedwitz excused himself for having spoken against his friend, on the plea 
of jealousy, and then urged his own cause with great fervour. While thus 
speaking, they had taken a wrong turn, and were loudly re-called by Ma- 
dame Rosenberg, *who wondered what on earth they could have been 
thinking about !' Zedwitz had no opportunity of renewing the conversa- 
tion, but he was apparently satisfied on finding that she was not displeased. 

When Hamilton returned home that evening, Hildegarde was at the 
Hoffmans' : she had not visited them for a long time, and on her return, he 
inquired with extreme affability after each member of the family, cousin 
Oscar included. She seated herself as far distant from him as possible, 
and while answering his questions, seemed to think more of the coloured 
wool, which she was arranging in the basket, than of what she was saying. 

' Did your cousin read for you this evening P asked Hamilton, moving 
his chair towards hers. ' No, he tried a quantity of new music which 
Marie had just received. Crescenz, do tell me how you distinguish your 
greens at night ? They all appear blue to me !' 

' The names and numbers are pinned on each colour,' replied Crescenz, 
pushing forward her neatly-arranged basket for inspection. 

Major Stultz said something about young women of orderly habits 
making good wives, which she did not seem to hear, but when Hamilton 
in returning the basket observed, that the colours were so judiciously 
arranged, that they reminded him of a rainbow, a smile of childish de- 
light brightened her youthful features and made her look so pretty, that 
he playfully held back the basket^ and began a series of questions on the 
different colours, exhibiting an excess of ignorance on the subject, which 
seemed to amuse her infinitely more than Major Stultz, who first drummed 
on the table, then pushed back his chair, and finally told her, somewhat 
testily, that ' she was preventing Mr. Hamilton from reading his newspaper.' 

Hamilton miderstood the hint, and resigned the basket with a slight 
laugh ; Crescenz blushed, and, with evident displeasure^ followed Major 
Stultz to another table, where he proposed reading her the letters which 
he had that day received from Nuremberg. 

Hamilton drew his chair close to Hildegarde's, while he observed, ' I am 
very glad that you have no one who has a right to forbid your speaking 
to me.' Hildegarde bent over her work for a minute, and then looking 
up, asked abruptly, ' What sort of a person is your eldest brother ?* 
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*Tlie best natnred fellow in the world, good looking, and amusing. Tou 
would be sure to like him, if you could pardon his speaking the most ex- 
ecrable French imaginable.' 

' Is he amiable ?' ' Amiable ? oh, very amiable 1' 

' And not a vaurien V * Tant sait peUy said Hamilton^ laughing ! 
'but not half so bad as your cousin Baimund.' 

* Is he much older than you ?* * Several years ; but may I ask why 
my brother has so suddenly become an object of interest to you ?' 

' He does not interest me in the least,' began Hildegarde, but at that 
moment Hamilton, whose hand had been wandering through the entangled 
skeins of wool in her basket, suddenly drew forth a small book which had 
been concealed beneath them ; her first impulse was to prevent his opening 
it, but she changed her mind, and though blushing deeply, continued to 
work without uttering a syllable, 

Hamilton turned over the leaves for some minutes in silence. ' Who 
recommended you to read the works of Geoi^ Sand ?' he asked, as he 
placed the book beside her on the table. * Oscar : he told me they were 
interesting, and extremely well written.' 

' They are both the one and the other, and yet nothing would have in- 
duced me to advise you to read them— especially this volume. I am sur- 
prised you did not yourself perceive that it was not suited for a person 

of your age or ' * Pshaw !' cried Hildegarde, impaiiently, • Mamma 

wishes me to read French that I may not forget the language ; the best 
writers of the day are, of course, the best for that purpose, and Oscar says 
all French novels are more or less of this description. He told me that I 
need not have any scruples, for that these works were written by a woman, 
and might, therefore, be read by one.' 

'So, then, you had scruples?' 'I have none at present,' said 

Hildegarde, taking up the volume ; ' besides,' she added, drawing her chair 
close to the table, ' I positively must know whether or not tibe heroine 
marries the young poet.' 

' Marry !' cried Hamilton, laughing ironically, ' there is not one word of 
marriage in the whole book— that would be much too unpoetical. I can 
hardly, however, imagine that this heroine really interests you — a heroine 
whose thoughts and reasonings are those of a woman who has plunged into 
the whirlpool of earthly pleasures, and from satiety, learned to despise 
them. I wish it were any of the other works of Sand, or — or that, for 
your sake, Madame Dudevant had been less glowingly graphical in some 
parts of her work. If,' he added, half inquiringly, * if you merely read 
to know the end of the story, it is easily told ; die events are few, and I 
am ready to relate them to you.' 

' Oscar has a much higher opinion of my intellect than you have,' 
observed Hildegarde, slowly tummg over the leaves ; ' he says my character 
is so decidedly formed, that I may read, without danger, whatever I please.' 

* That was gross flattery,' said Hamilton, * for no girl of seventeen can 
read a work of this description without danger. The religious speculations 
alone make it unfit for you — but stay, I can prove it ; read half-a-dozen 
pages aloud for me — ^where you please ; the chsmoes are in my favour that 
I prove myself right.' 

' It is not exactly adapted for reading aloud,' said Hildegarde, with some 
embarrassment. ' That is an infallible criterion by which you may know 
what to read for the next ten years,' said Hamilton. 
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* But I dare say I could find mmj parts which I should have no objec- 
tioQ to .read aloud,' ' Bead» then,' said Hamilton, wiili a provokmg 
smile. 

Hildegarde began. ' The style at least is faultless,' ^e obserredy al the 
end of a few mioutes. ' Perfect,' said Hamilton ; ' but go on.' 

She continued ; by degrees her voioe became less firm, a deep bLush 
overspread her faoe, she turned away her head from him, and his eyes 
rested on her small and now perfectly crimson ear, and yet she persevered 
vatil the words almost aeemad to suffocate her, when, throwing down the 
book, she exclaimed, * You wece right ; I will not read any more of it, nor 
any of the others recommended by Oscar.' 

* May I write you a list.?' asked Hamilton, eagerly. * Pray do,' cried 
Hildegarde, turning round ; ' I promise to read them all.' 

A leaf was hastily torn out of his pocket-book, a pencil carefully pointed, 
and two hours soarcely sufficed to bring this most simple business to a 
satisfactory conclusion, so various were ^ observations and discussions to 
which it gave risa 

CHAPTER XXI. 

THE STBUaQLE. 

Tflas foUowing Sunday Hamilton saw the whole Rosenberg &mily, with the 
•exception of Hildegarde, walking in the English gardens. It appeared odd 
thai she should have remained at home when her father was present, and 
he £or a moment thought of asking the reason ; on consideration, the hope 
of finding her alone made him turn his horse's head directly homeward, 
and, on riding into the yard, he looked up to her window, expecting aa 
usual to find her there ready to greet him and admire his horse— but not a 
human being was visible ; eVen his servant, not expecting his return so 
<early, had disappeared, and he was obliged to lead his horse into the stable 
himself. He entered the house by the back-staircase, visited all the rooms 
and even the kitcheo, but found all deserted. Madame Rosenberg's room 
was also unoccupied, but through the partly open door of it he saw Hilde- 
gaide sitting on the sofa in the drawing-room, reading so intently that she 
was perfectly unconscious oi his presence. The deep folds of her dark-blue 
merii^o dress, with its closely-fitting body, gave a more than usual elegance 
to her tall, slight figure, a» she bent in profile over her book, and Hamilton 
stood in silent admiration unconsciously twisting his riding-whip round his 
wrist, until his eyes rested for the second time on the bo<^ which she held 
in her hand. He started, hesitated, then hastily strode forward and stood 
before her ; doubt and uncertainty were still depicted on his countenance 
as Hildegarde looked up, but her dismay, her deep blush, and Hie childish 
action of placing the hand containing the volimie behind her, were a con- 
firmation of his fears that she was readu^g the forbidden work. ' Excuse me 
for interrupting you,' he said, with a forced smile, * but I really dannot 
believe the evidence of my own eyes« and must req^uest you to let me look 
at that book for a moment.' * No you shall not,' she answered, leaning 
back on the sofa, and becoming very pale while she added, ' It is very 
disagreeable being startled and interrupted in this manner, I thought you 
told mainma you would meet her at Neuber^iausen.' 

' Very true ; perhaps I may meet her there ; but, before I go, I must 
and will see that book* On it depends my future opinion of yoik' 
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' Tou shall not see it,' cried Hildegaxde, the colour again retuming to 
her face. 

* The book,' said Hamilton, seizing firmly her disengaged hand. * The 
book, or the name of it !' * Neither ; let me go 1' cried Hildegftrde, 
struggling to disengage her hand. 

Like most usually quiet-tempeicd persons, Hamilton^ when once 
actually roused, lost all command of himself; he held one of her hands as 
in a vice, and, when she brought forward the other to accelerate its release^ 
he bent down to read the title of the book, which was immediately thrown 
on the ground, and the then free hand descended with such violence on hi» 
^eek and ear that for a moment he was perfectly stunned ; and, even after 
he stood upright, he looked at her for a few seconds in unfeigmed astonish- 
ment. * Do you think,' at length he exclaimed, vehemently — * Do you 
think that I will allow you to treat me as you did Major Stultz, with 
impunity ?' And then, catching her in his arms, he kissed her repeatedly 
and with a violence which seemed to terrify her beyond measuro. ' I gave 
YOU fair warning more than once,* he added, when at length he had released 
ner. • I gave you fair warning,, and you knew what yon had to expect.* 
She covered her face with her hands, and burst into a passion of tean . 

' I cannot imagine,' he continued, impetuously walking up and down 
the room — * I cannot imagine why you did not, with your usual courage, 
tell me at once the name of the book and prevent this scene,' 

Hildegarde shook her head, and wept still more bitterly. 

* After all,' he said, seating himself with affected calmness opposite to 
her, leaning his arms on the table, and drumming upon the book, whicb 
now lay undisputed between them, * After all, you are not bett«* than other 
people ! Kot more to be trusted than other gju*ls, and I fancied you such 
perfection 1 I could have forgiven anything but the — the untruth !' he 
exclaimed, starting up. * Anything but that ! Pshaw I yesterday, whea 
jou told me that the books had been sent back to the library, I believed 
you without a moment's hesitation — ^I thanked you for your deference to 
my opinion — ^ha, ha, ha ! What a fool you m\ist have thought me !' 

Hildegarde looked up. All expression of humility had left her features, 
lier tears ceased to flow, and, as she rose to leave the room, she turned 
almost haughtily towards him, while saying — * I really do not know what; 
right you have to speak to me in this manner. I consider it very great 
presumption on your part, and desire it may never occur again.' 

* You may be quite sure I shall never offend you in this way again,' he 
"said, holding the book towards her. ' What a mere farce the writing oC 
that list of books was T 

; * No, for I had intended to have read all you recommended.' 

* And all I recommended you to avoid, too ! This — this, which yon 

tacitly promised not to finish * He stopped ; for, while she took the 

t)Ook in silence, she blushed so deeply, and seemed so embarrassed, that he 
added, sorrowfully, * Oh, how I regret having come home 1 How I wish I 
had not discovered that you could deceive me !* 

* I have not deceived you,' said Hildegarde. 

Hamilton shook his head, and glanced towards the subject of dispute^ 

* Appearances are against me, and yet I repeat I have not deceived you. 
The books were sent to the library yesterday evening — but too late to be 
changed. Old Hans brought tliem back again, and I found them in my 
room when I went to bed. I did not read them last night. 
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' But you stayed at home for the purpose to-day,* observed Hamilton, 
Teproachfully. 

' No ; my mother gave the servants leave to go out for the whole day, 
and, as she did not like to leave the house quite unoccupied, she asked me 
to remain at home. I, of course, agreed to do so; without, I assure you, 
thinking of those hateful books. I do not mean to— I cannot justify what 
I have done. I can* only say in extenuation that the temptation was great. 
I have been alone for more than two hours— my father*s books are locked 
up. I never enter your room when you are absent, and I wished to know 
the end of the story, which still interests and haunts me in spite of all my 
endeavours to forget it. The book lay before me ; I resisted long, but at 
last I opened it ; and so— and so — ' 

' And so, I suppose, I must acknowledge that I have judged you too 
harshly,' said Hamilton. 

' I do not care about your judgment. I have fallen in my own esteem 
since I find that I cannot resist temptation.' 

* And is my good opinion of no value to you ?' * It was, perhaps ; 
but it has lost all worth within the last half-hour.' 

* How do you mean V * I have seen you in the course of that time 
suspicious, rough, and what you would yourself call ungentlemanlike.' 

' A pretty catalogue of faults for one short half-hour !' exclaimed Ha- 
milton, biting his lips. 

* You were the last person from whom I should have expected such 
treatment,' continued Hildegarde, while the tears started to her eyes, and 
her voice faltered, * the very last ; and though I did get into a passion, and 
give you a blow, it was not until you had hurt my wrist and provoked me 
beyond endurance.' She left the room, and walked quickly down the 
passage. 

' Stay,' cried Hamilton, following her, ' stay and hear my excuses.' 

' Excuses ! you have not even one to offer,' said Hildegarde, laying her 
hand on the lock of her door. 

' Hear me at least,' he said, eagerly. ' I could not endure the thought 
of your being one jot less perfect than I had imagined you — that made me 
suspicious ; the wish for proof made me rough ; and though I cannot 
exactly justify my subsequent conduct, I plead in extenuation your own 
words, ** The temptation was great." ' 

Hildegarde's dimples showS that a smile was with diflSculty repressed, 
and Hamilton, taking courage, whispered hurriedly, * But one word more — 
hear my last and best excuse ; it is that I love you, deeply, passionately ; 
but I need not tell you this, for you must have known it long, long ago. 
Hildegarde, say only that our perpetual quarrels have not made you abso- 
lutely hate me !' 

Hildegarde, without uttering a word, impetuously drew back her hand, 
sprang into her room, and locked the door. , He waited for a minute or two, 
and then knocked, but received no answer. ' Hildegarde,' he cried, re- 
proachfully, * is this right — ^is this kind ? Even if you dislike me, I have 
a right to expect an answer.' 

* Go,* she said in a very low voice : * go away. You ought not to be 
here when I am alone.' 

* Why did you not think of that before ?' * I don't know. I had not 
time. I * 

* Konsense, Open the door, and let me speak to you for a moment.* 
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No answer; bnt he thought he heard her walking up and down the room. 

* Only one moment,' he repeated. 

* I cannot, indeed I cannot. Pray go away.' 

He retired slowly to his room ; even before he reached it he had become 
conscious of the absurdity of his conduct, and the prudence of hers. That 
she no longer disliked him, he was pretty certain ; that she had so discreetly 
avoided a confession of other feelings was better for both, as it enabled them 
to continue their intercourse on the same terms, while the acknowledgment 
of a participation in his affection would have subjected her to great annoy- 
ances, and placed him in a most embarrassing situation. He was angir 
with himself — ^recollected with shame that he had repeated the error which 
he had so much cause to regret on a former occasion, and mentally 
repenting his own loquaciousness, and rejoicing at Hildegarde's taciturnity, 
he resolved never to refer to the subject again. A ring of the bell at the 
entrance-door induced him to stop and await her appearance. She did not 
answer the summons, and it was repeated, accompanied by a few familiar 
taps on the door. Still she did not move. Again the bell was rang ; the 
knocks became louder, as if administered by some hard instrament, and 
finally her name was loudly and distinctly pronounced. 

' I am coming, papa,' she cried, at last, running forward, and opening the 
door precipitately. 

Count Raimund sprang into the passage, closed the door with his 
shoulder, leaned upon it, and burst into a fit of laughter at the dismay 
legible on the features of his cousin. 

' Oscar,' she began, seriously, ' you must come some other day. Mamma 
is not at home now, and I have been left to ^ 

* I know, I know,' he cried, interrupting her. • I saw them all in tho 
English gardens — ^your chevalier Hamilton, too, galloping about like a 
madman ; and for this reason, my most dear and beautiful cousin, I have 
oome here now, hoping for once to see you alone. Do not look so alarmed, 
I am only come to claim the advice which you promised to give me on the 
most important event of my life.' ' 

* Not now, not now,' said Hildegarde, glancing furtively towards the end 
of the passage, where, in the shadow of his door she distinguished Ha- 
milton's figure leaning with folded arms against the wall ; ' some other 
time, Oscar.' 

* What other time ? I never see you for a moment alone— even at the 
Hoffmanns ; although my good Marie is too rational to bore me with use- 
less jealousy, does not her deaf old mother watch every movement and in- 
tOTcept every glance with her cold, gray, suspicious eyes? 1 sometimes 
wish the old lady were blind instead of deaf, she would be infinitely less 
troublesome.' « Oh, Oscar !' 

' Conceive my being doomed to live in the vicinity of such eyes, dearest 
creature, and you will pity me, at least !' * You are not in the least to 
be pitied — ^for the Hoffbianns are most amiable,' said Hildegarde, hurriedly. 
* But now I expect you will leave me.* 

* Expect no such thing 1 On the contrary, I expect that you will invite 
me to enter this room,' he replied, advancing boldly towards her. 

' If you enter that room,^ said Hildegaroe sternly, * I shall leave yon 
there, and take refuge with Madame de Hoffmann, who, I know, is now at 
home.' 
^ * Don't be angry, dearest ; all places are alike to me where you are. All 
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places are alike to me where I may tell yoa without leaerre that I love you 

more than ever one cousin loved another.' 

' The time is ill chosen for jesting, Oscar ; I nevec Mi loss disposed, to 

ttujoy anything of the kind than at this moment.' 

^Indeed 1 then let me tell you seriously that I love you. to> disttactioiu' 
' Oscar, even in jest I do not choose to hear such nonsense.' 

* By heaven, I am not jesting.' 

' Then, hetrothed as you now are,, your words are a crime.' 
'Be it so ; there is, however, no crime I should hesitate to commit were 
you to he obtained by it. As to breaking my engagement with Mane, that 
is a trifle not worth considering ; but what am I likely to obtain by doing 
so?' ' Dishonour,' said Hildegarde, firmly and calmly. 

'-Hildegarde,' he exclaimed fiercely, ' do not aSect a coldness which you 
cannot feel ; do not drive me to madness. My love must not be trifled 
with ; it is of no rational every-day kind, but violent as my nature, and 
dfisiperate aa my fortunes.' 

* That is,' thought Hamilton, ' exactly whaib she wished. If he continue 
in this strain she will not shut the door in his face. But I have had 
enough of such raving, and will no longer constrain her by my presence.' 
fie entered his room and closed the door. 

For more than half-an-hour he impatiently paced backwards and for- 
wards, stopping only when he heard Haimund's voice suddenly raised. At 
length he thought he heard a stifled scream, and rushed to the door^ 
scarcely knowing what he feared or expected. Hildegarde was holding her 
cousin's arms with both hands, while she exclaimed, ' For heaven's sake, 
Oscar, do not frighten me so horriWy.' 

' A loud ringing of the house bell^ and the sound of many voices on the 
stairs, seemed to be a relief to her, while Baimund appeared considerably 
agitated. ' Hide me in your room, Hildegarde ; I am lost if the Hofmanns 
fiGad me here.' 

' And what is to become of me should you be fcMmd there ?' she asked, 
while a deadly paleness overspread her features, and she irresolutely placed 
her hand on the lock of the door, then gUiccing down the passage and 
beckoning Baimund to folbw, she led the way to Hamilton's room. * Mr. 
Hamilton,' she said, with a trembling voice, ' will you allow Oscar to re- 
main a few minutes in your room, and when no one is in the passage, have 
the goodness to open the door leading to the back staircase for him ?' 

' The part which you have assigned me in this comedy, mademoiselle, is 
by no means agreeable,, but I will not be the means of causing you embar- 
rassment; Count Baimund may easily be supposed to have voluntarily 
visited me, and there is no necessity £or a retreat by the back staircase,, un- 
less we have some motive for wishing to give his visit an air of mystery.' 

' Ah, very true,' said HUde^uxie, in a hurried, confused manner, while 
she moved aside to let her cousin pass. 

Hamilton's speech made more impression on Baimund ; he looked furious, 
and seemed to hesitate whether or not to enter the room. Again the bell 
rung, and Hildegarde was in the act of springing forward, when Baimund 
caught her arm, and while a fearful frown contracted his brows,, with dosed 
teeth, and in the low voice of suppressed rage, he whispered, * One word ; 
is it Zedwitz? ov — or — .' He looked towards Hamilton. 

Hildegarde's face became crimson ; she flung off his detaining hand, and 
ran to &q hall door, which she threw wide 9pen, leaving him to retreat 
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precipitately laio Haaulton's nxHii, where, with folded tmoa, he strode 
towards the window, after having murmured the words, ' Sony to infrmde 
in this manner.' Hamilton moved a cfaair towards him ; he sat down for a 
moment, but the next jumped up, and going to the dooE, partly opened it 
and looked into tihe passage. 

'I saw Count Baimund enter the house mooe iban half-an-hoar ago,' 
observed a very loud v(M06, which HamHton recognised as Madame da Ebfi- 
mann*8, * and as I knew you weoe all out walking, and only Mademoiselle 
Hildegarde at home, I expected to see him leave it again immediately.' 

* I think, mafluna, you must have been mistaken, said Mademoiselle de 
Hoffinozm, putting her mooth dose to her mother's ear. 

< I have the misfortime to be somewhat deaf, Maricy bat my eyes aiie 
good as yourS) and with these eyes I saw him enter this house.' 

* You are quite rights' said Raimund, advancing with the easiest manner 
and most unooikcerned smile imaginable. * I knew that Marie had gone 
out with Madame Bosenberg, and not imagining that my future mother-in- 
law could be so much interested in my movements, I ventured, without inr 
fixming her of my intentions, to visit my friend Hamilton.' 

' But Mr. Hamilton is out ridii^,' cried Madame de Hc^Ehiaim, 

' Perhaps he was out ridings but I have had the good fortune to find him 

at heme nevertheless.' 

' Then he must have come up the other staircase, or I should have seen 

him through the slit in our door, where I watched you walking up stairs.' 

* Very possibly,' said Baimuod, coatemptuouslv. 

* Marie,' said Madame de Hofifmann, in what she intended for a whisper, 
but which was audible to all, * Marie, my child, I don't believe a word of 
aU this. The EngUahman is no more in the house than the man in the 
moon.' 

' Confound your susjuoions^' muttered Baimund, angrily. ' I suppose, 
then,' he added with a frown, ' I shall be obliged, in order to satisfy yon, to 
ask Mr. Hamilton to show himsdf to the assembled household*' 

He seemed, however, 00 very unwilling to make the request, that Madame 
de Hofifmann's suspicioBB received confinnatian ; she turned from him, say- 
ing, with a laugh of derision, * Perhaps Hildegarde can assist you in making 
him appear !' 

Her words acted like a chann. Hamilton, who had been an immoveable 
listener of all that had passed, no sooner heard her name mentioned, than 
he mechaoically rose, aiid taking his hot and whi^ issued forth. He forced 
a smile as he passed the Hofifinanns and Madame Bosenberg, whidi, on ap- 
proaching Hild^arde, changed into an expresoon of contempt that neither 
ner swelled and tearful eyelids, nor hec excessive paleness, could mitigate. 

After his return home he semained in his room until supper was an- 
nounced, and even then delayed some minutes to insure Madame Bosen- 
berg's being in the drawing-room whea he reaehsd it. She was endeavour- 
ing to persuade Hildegarde to leave the stove, near which she was sitting 
with closed eyes, leaning her head in her hand. 

*If you. would only eat your supper, Hildegarde, it would quite cure your 
headache, whioh is probably caused by your having i^nt tibe day in a 
heated room. Next time I shall leave old Hans in charge of the house ; 
ftMT, had you been out walking with us as usual, you would have had no 
headache I am sure. Don't you think so too, Mr. Hamilton ?' * I think 
it very probable,' he answered, seating himself beside Madame Bosenberg. 
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* And don't yon think if she took some sonp she would be better ? 

* Perhaps.' 

* Hildegarde, I insist on your trying it— or go to bed at onoe. Ton make 
your head worse by sitting so close to the stove.' 

Hildegarde, without speaking, moved to the vacant chair at the other side 
of Hamilton, and slowly and reluctantly sipped a few mouthfuls of soup. 

By some singular anomaly, Hamilton found himself suddenly in remark- 
ably high spirits — ^he looked at Hildegarde, and congratulating himself on 
being free from thraldom, gazed with a gay smile on her pale features until 
they were suffused with red, and great was his triumph to feel and know 
that there was no sympathetic blush on his own countenance. He told 
Madame Hosenberg of an engagement he had made with Zedwitz, to accom- 
pany him to Edelhof on the following morning, to attend the marriage of 
his sister, and requested to have his breakfast at an early hour the next day. 

' And you intend to remain away a whole fortnight I How we shall miss 
you !' cried Madame Kosenberg. * You are very kind to say so,' replied 
Hamilton, laughing. 

' And I think so too, though you seem to doubt me. You know I like 
you better than any of the Englishmen I have had in my house. Captain 
Black was not to be compared to you, nor Mr. Smith either, although he 
used to tell me so often that he was noble even without a von before his 
name, and that he could be made a chamberlain here if he wished it, as he 
was related to the Duke of Buckel,^ which always appeared to me such an 
odd name for a duke, that I was half inclined to doubt there being any 
such person.' 

* We have a Duke of Buccleugh ' began Hamilton. 

' Yery likely he pronounced it that way ; I am sure I heard it often 
enough to know; but I never can learn an English word until I see 
it written, and never should have learned his names if he had npt con- 
stantly left his cards lying about on the tables ; I dare say I shall find 
some of them in the cwd-bisket still.' She commenced a diligent search 
while speaking, and soon held up a card, on which was print^ in large 
German letters the name of Mr. Howard Seymour Scott Smith. 

' He used sometimes to say that the last word ought to be left out, for 
that his real name was Scott.' 

* Perhaps he inherited property with the name of Smith ?' * No ; he 
said something about a marriage certificate having been lost — that before 
he was bom there was great irregularity in such things in Ei^land.' 

Hamilton laughed. 

* Is it not true ?' asked Madame Kosenberg. * Oh, very possibly.' 

' He told us too, that in Scotland people could be married without any 
certificate of birth, baptism, or confirmation — ^without even the consent of 
their friends. Franz says this is a fact, and that the existence of such 
a law is a great temptation to thoughtless young people.' *I have 
no doubt it is,' replied Hamilton ; ' I would not answer for myself were I 
led into temptation. A great uncle of mine made a marriage of this kind, 
and it proved a very happy one — his friends, to provide for him quickly, 
used all their interest to send him out to India, where he made an enormous 
fortune, and as he has no children, has been, ever since his return, a sort of 
lawgiver in our family. I should not have been here now if old Uncle 

* Bnckel means, in German, back, or more generally humpback. It seems 
that Madame Bosenberg took it in the latter sense. 
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Jack had not said that travelling was necessary to make me a man of the 
world, and that in Germany alone I could learn to speak German well/ 

* Bat,' said Madame Hosenberg, * this marriage was a fortunate excep- 
tion ; for,' she added, with sund^ winks and blinks towards Hildegu^ 
' for marriages against the consent of relations seldom or never toni out 
well. Let me give you some more salad, and then, as you are to leave so 
early to-morrow, I may as well pack up your things to-night* ' By no 
means,' cried Hamilton, ' I must heg of you to send for Hans.' 

* Oh, young Hans is much too awkward, and the old man is gone to bed 
hours ago. I have been thinking, if you intend to keep Hans, that I will 
begin to teach him to be handy, and instead of Hildegarde's arranging your 
linen, he must learn to do it from this time forward.' * That would be 
very kind of you,' said Hamilton. 

' For the sewing on of buttons and all that,' continued Madame Bosen* 
berg, delighted at the idea of giving instruction, ' he must, of coune, still 
apply to you, Hildegarde.' 

Hildegarde, who had been leaning back in her chair, diligently pucker- 
ing and plaiting her pocket-handkerchief^ looked up for a moment and 
replied, * Yes, mamma.' 

'I diall send for Hans and give him his first lesson to-night,' said 
Madame Bosenberg, moving towards the door. ' Wait a moment and I 
can accompany you,' cried Hamilton, quickly, ' I shall be ready directly.' 

* Don't hurry yourself,' said Madame Bosenberg ; ' you will have time 
enough before Hans comes up ; and I must first see if Peppy have fallen 
asleep, and if he be properly covered. Don't hurry yourself. 

Why did Hamilton bend over his plate ; and why did the colour mount 
to his temples as the door closed ? Did he begin to entertain doubts of bis 
indifiference, or did he dread an explanation with Hildegarde ? He scarcely 
knew himself, but he felt uncomfortable, and gave hunself a quantity of 
trouble to prevent his companion from observing it. 

^e distant roll of carriages had alreadv informed them that the opera 
was over ; but it was not until the sound of voices in the usually quiet 
street had made the immediate return of her father, sister, and Major ^ultz 
probable, that Hildegarde summoned courage to say, in a very low voice, 
and without looking up, ' What must you £ink of m o " 

* Do you wish to know what I thmk of you T asked Hamilton, with 
affected negligence. ' Yes : — but do not again jud^e too harshly.' 

' I think,' he said, facing her deliberately, 'I thins you are veiy beauti- 
ful.' 'Pshaw!' cried Hildegarde, pushing back her ohaur angrily, 'I 
expected a very different answer.' 

' Something different,' said Hamilton, in the same tone. ' Something 
about distraction and committing crimes, perhaps ?' ' What occurred to- 
day is no subject for a jest,' she said, seriously. 

* So I thought a few hours ago, also,' said Hamilton : ' but, now, the 
whole affair appears to me rather amusing than otherwise. Perhaps, how- 
ever, your cousin alone is privileged to sp^ to you in this manner, in which 
case, you must pardon me for endeavouring to recollect wluat he said : but 

it was so well received that ' *It was not weU received!' cried 

Hildegarde, interrupting him. * You know it was not ; and I am ready,' 
she added, after a pause, * ready to repeat you every word of our convert 
sation.' 

* Thank you/ said Hamilton, coldly, * but I have already heard enough 
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to enable me to imagine the remaiiider.* * Perhaps,' Boid HJldegarde^ 

hurriedly, * periiaps you heard — and saw * 

' I heard a declaration of love affter the most approved form, a proposal 
to commit any crime or crimes likely to render him interesting and 
aooeptable to yon. I remembered to have onoe heard yon tell your fal^r 
tiiat you wished to be the object of a love of this kind : but I did not wait 
to he^r your answers, it was your half^uppressed scream which made me 
foolishly imagine you wished for my presence. When I saw you, I per- 
ceived at once my mistake, and retunied to my room.' ' Then you did 
not see the — the dagger — * 

* What dagger?' ae^ed Hamilton, Ins curiosity excited in spite of him- 
self. * Os^ur's dagger — he threatened to stab himself I' 

' Ha, ha, ha !' — ^laughed Hamilton. ' I really did not think hdm capelile 
of acting so absurdly. I gave him credit for too much knowledge oi the 
world to treat you to such an insipid scene/ * Then you do not think 
he was serious 7* 

* I am sure he was not. The dagger was purposely brou^t for effect. 
He has proved himself an excellent -actor to-day— tragic as well as oomic^ 
it seems.* ' It was cruel of him deliberately to frighten me,' said Hilds^ 
gaarde, thoughtfully. 

* It was unpardonable — ^inexcusable his doing so,' cried Hamilton, ' for 
he thought you were alone, and took advantage of finding you unprotected.' 

* Most men take advantstge of finding us unprotected. After the events 
of to-day, Ii may say all men do so,' replied Hildegarde, with so much 
reproachful meaning in her glance that Hamilton rose from his scat and 
began to perambulate the room, occasionally stopping to lean on the stove, 
until her father's voice and approaching steps made him suddenly move 
forwards towards her, as if he expected her to speak again. fStM remained, 
however, silent and motionless ; and, at length, overcome by a mixture of 
anxiety and curiosity, and with an ineffectual effort to appear indifferent^ 
he said, quickly, * I thought you were going to tell me wlmt you said that 
could have given your oousin an excuse for producing a dagger?* * You 
did not choose to hear when I was wilHng to teU you ; and now—' 

Here Madame Bosenberg entered the room, and Hildegarde rose, saying 
that ' her head ached intokrably, and she would now go to bed.' 

* Good night 1* said Hamilton. * I hope your heada<3ie will be cured by a 
long sleep, and that you will be quite well when we meet i^ain.' 

' Thank you ; before that time I shall most probably have altc^efcher 
forgotten it,' said Hildegarde. 

That means, thought Hamilton, she will not pour out my coffee to- 
morrow at breakfast. 



CHAPTER Xm. 

HtLDEOABiMB did not appear the next morning, and Hamilton breakfasted 
with Madame Bosenberg sitting opposite to him in a striped red and wbAte 
dressing-gown ; her hair, as usual, twisted up to the veiy roots with hair 
pins, to prepare curls which, however, seldom made their appearance at 
home, excepting on the evenings which the Hoffmanns spent with her* 
She sat opposite to him, and watched while he vainly endeavoured t» 
improve Ids coffee by adding alternately cream and sugar. *One never 
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enjoys a "brealcfiist aft this early hour,' she observed, at length, 'the cofifee 
is, however, quite as good as .usual ; I made it ntyself.* • I have no 
doubt of it,' said Hamilton, * but the feet is, I am so acctMtomed to your 
daughter Hildegarde's preparing it for me, that I do not inofw tJie quantity 
of cream and sugar necessary — ^by-the-by, I hope her headache is better 
this morning 7* 

' She said so,' replied Madame iRosenberg, * but I found lier bo fererish, 
and looking so wretchedly ill, that I have forbidden her getting up until 
Doctor Berger sees her.* * You do not apprehend any serious illness^ 
I hope T 

* Oh no — but Orescenz tells me she slept very uneasily — had frigjitfid 
dreams, and at one lime during the night fancied some one intended to st&b 
her! Such an idea! I suppose,' she added, after a pause, * you expect 
Count Zedwitz to call for you ?* " 

' I believe so,' said Hamilton, absently. ' I am be^mxmg rather to 
like him,' observed Madame Rosenberg. 
Hamilton did not appear to hear her. 

* You are going to a my house,' she added, *at least it "will be gay on 
such an occasion.* * What occasion ?' asked Hamilton, looking up. 

* Why, did not you tell me that the only daughter was going to be 
married ? And is not a wedding a very gay tiling T * Not always,' said 
Hamilton, ' for brides generally shed tears and infect the bridesmaids, and 
the mamma half faints, and the papa is agitated, and when the bridal party 
leave, the house is immensely duU, until rt fill with new people again. 
Altogether, a wedding is a very deadly-lively festivity, excepting to the 
two principal actors.' 

* I will prove the contrary,' said Madame Hosenberg, * you shall see how 

gay our wedding will be that is, Orescenz's ! — ^Did I tell you Umt it must 

be deferred until the carnival V * Not a word — ^I thought it was to take 
place before Christmas.' 

* Marriages are seldom or never celebrated during Advent,' said Madame 
Eosenberg, * but at all events, Major Stultz's sister has died suddenly, and 
he must leave for Nuremberg to-morrow.' * I am sorry he has lost his 
sister,' said Hamilton, compassionately. 

* Why, in fact the lose is rather a gaii^' said Madame Rosenberg. * He 
knew very little about her — she was unmarried, rich, and stingy---«lways 
on the point of making a fool of herself, by marrying some young student 
or officer. Now the Major quietly inherits all her property — a veiy pretty 
addition to what he already has. I told Crescenz yesterday evening that 
she had drawn a greater prize than she expected.' 

* And what did she say ?* * Why, not much — ^but she looked exceed- 
ingly pleased--her father has told me since that he thinks she is glad tha* 
her marriage is put off, and does not care in the least about the money, of 
which she has not yet learned the value — ^this may bepartly true, — Crescen« 
may have no objection to a delay, but she is now quite satisfied with the 
Major, and has no wish whatever to brea^ off her engagement. Count 
Raimund has been of great use to her !' * 

* How do you mean T asked Hamilton, surprised. • Why, his wipar- 
donable negligence towards Marie de Hoffmann, forms a fine eontnst to the 
Major's attentions and handsome presents. Crescenz is veey childish, but 
she has perceived the difference, nevertheless, and I have not neglected Hh^ 
opportunity to tell her that all young men are careless lovers, and etiU move 
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careless husbouds, and that I am sure she will be much happier when she 
is married than Marie.' 

'The carriage is come! The carriage is come for Hamilton!' cried 
Peppy, rushing into the room; 'and Count Zedwitz is coming up the 
AtaiTB ! and Crescenz is hiding behind the kitchen door 1 and Walburg is 
gone with Gustle to school ! and Dr. Berger is in Hildegarde's room ! and 
papa is putting on his coat ! and he wants you to come to him !' 

' Well, have you any more news to tell me before I go ?' said his mother, 
taking up her bunch of keys from the breakfast table. ' Good morning. 
Count Zedwitz — ^you must excuse me — Dr. Berger is here, and ' 

' No one ill, I hope ?' said Zedwitz. ' Hildegarde is ill,' replied 
Hamilton, ' have you any objection to waiting until we hear what the 
doctor says ?' 

' Quite the contrary,' said Zedwitz, sitting down, evidently alarmed. 

'In the mean time, I can tell Hans to carry down my lu^i^e,' said 
Hamilton. 

Hans was despatched with the portmanteau, carpet-bag, and dressing- 
case ; but Hamilton, instead of returning to his frien^ watched till Madame 
Rosenberg and the doctor had left Hildegarde's room, and walked up the 
passage together. A moment after he was at her door, and had knocked. 

' Come in,' said Hildegarde, almost gaily, ' I am not so ill as you sup- 
pose!' 'I am very glad to hear it^' said Hamilton, entering as he 
6poke. 

* I — ^I — expected papa,' said Hild^arde, blushing deeply. ' I more 
than half suspected the permission to enter was not intended for me,' said 
Hamilton, ' but I really cannot leave you without having obtained pardon 
for having offended you last nigjht. I cannot quit you for so long a time, 
without tib.e certainty of your forgiveness.' 

' It is granted — or rather I have nothing to forgive,' replied Hildegarde, 
' for you were quite right not to listen to my confession, though I remained 
up on purpose to favour you with it.' 

She had become very pale while speaking, and Hamilton was forcibly 
reminded of all her long and unwearied attentions to him during his illness. 
He wondered how he could ever,even for a moment, have forgotten them, and 
remained lost in thought, until, slightly pointing towards the door, she 
wished him a pleasant journey and much amusement. Instead of obeying the 
sign, he walked directly forward, saying, * You must not expect me to believe 
that I am forgiven until you have told me all I refused to hear yesterday 
evening.' 

'How very unconscionable you are,' she said, with a faint smile. 
' When, however, I tell you that I wish you to leave my room, that I am 
too ill to talk, I am sure you ' 

'Oh, of course, of course,' said Hamilton, quite aware of the reason- 
ableness of her demand. ' Only one thing you must tell me, and that is, 
what you said to Baimund which could induce him to threaten to kill 
himself.' ' Do not ask me,' said Hildegarde, uneasily. 

' But that is exactly what I insist upon knowing,' persisted Hamilton. 

' Tou said you came to ask foi^veness, but it seems you have fallen into 
your usual habit of commanding, and 



*I do not command,' cried Hamilton, interrupting her, *I do not com-> 
and ; but^' he added in a very low voice, a 
entreat — ^I entreat you to tell me what you 



mand ; but^' he added in a very low voice, and approaching still nearer, ' I 

1 to tell me what you said to him.' ' I reminded 
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him that he was betrothed to my friend,' began Hildegarde, slowly and 
unwillingly. 

*Well, well; and then * 'And then — ^I said — ^I could not like 

him otherwise than a — a cousin.' 

'But surely, situated as he is, he must have expected just such an 
answer from you. Were he free and independent, you would probably 
have spoken differently. Did you not console him by telling him so?' 

Hildegarde remained silent, her eyes almost closed. 

' And if you told him that, continued Hamilton, ' there was no possible 
excuse for the dagger scene: he might have been despairing, but not 
desperate on such an occasion. Tell me, Hildegarde, did you say that ?' 

' No,' she replied, almost in a whisper, ' no ! for though I admire Oscar, 
I do not love him at all.' 

' Then you must have said something else !' * You are worrying me,' 
she murmured, with an expression of pain. 

' I see I am,' cried Hamilton. ' Forgive me, but I must ask one ques- 
tion more. Did he not ask you if you loved another?' 'Yes,' said 
Hildegarde, turning away her face, which was once more covered with 
blushes. 

'And you acknowledged?' ' I acknowledged. I confessed my folly 
to put an end to the wildest ravings and most impracticable sdiemes 
imaginable.' 

* And you named the object of your preference ?' * no, no, no l* 

' Hildegarde,' cried Hamilton, hurriedly, ' tell me at once — answer me 
quickly — ^have you chosen Zedwitz ?' 

Hildegarde turned still more away, but did not answer. 

' I imderstand your silence. You have chosen well — and,' he added, 
after a slight struggle, 'wisely.' 

Hildegarde made an impatient gesture with her hand. 

'Do not mistake me,' he continued, eagerly. 'I am convinced your 
choice has not in the least been influenced by interested motives. Zedwits 
is in every respect worthy of your regard.' 

Hildegarde raised herself quickly on her elbow, and seemed about to 
speak, but the words died on her lips when she perceived Crescenz, who 
had, as usual, entered the room noiselessly, standing between them. She 
shrunk back, her colour changed several times with frightful rapidity, but 
her voice, though faint, was perfectly calm as she requested her sister to 
close the window-shutters, and every trace of emotion disappeared as her 
father, entering, seated himself beside her bed, and observed that she 
looked more like a marble statue than a living person. 

Hamilton was at the moment unable to articulate ; he shook Mr. Bosen* 
berg's hand, and left the room precipitately. In the drawing-room he 
found the doctor assuring Madame Kosenberg that Mademoiselle Hilde- 
garde would be perfectly well in a day or two. Hamilton, neverthelesB, 
requested her to write to him, and having obtained a promise, he began to 
hur^ Zedwitz's departure. 

' Does your servant not go with us, Hamilton ?' asked Zedwitz. 

' He is to follow wiA Madame Bosenberg's letter to-morrow. Be sure 
to bring the letter, Hans !' said Hamilton, as he wrapped himself in his 
cloak, and sunk back in the comer of the carriage. 
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CHAPTER XXin. 

THE LONG DAY. 

Hamilton could not help feeling flattered at the evident {deamice which 
his return caused to ^every m«nher of the Eo^enherg faouly. 13ae two 
little boys began immediately to tell him that the Chxistmafi tree wss 
expeoted the nest day. Gustle said that he had written a list of all the 
toys he wished for, had placed it iinder his piJiow, and that the little child 
Ofanst had come to it and carried UofL * So, you see, I must jiave been 
very good, or he would not hftve taken >th^ ]i»t^ saud. I shaU gel all Um 
thiags I wrote for.' 

' And,* said Peppy. * Baammamet the in&nt Gbxist in the liudwig Street, 
and he asked if I had been a good child, and whtm manuDoa «8id yes, he 
promisfid to fly into the nursery to^niarrow «v«iuiQg, and it^ the candles, 
and bring me a gun, and a cart,, and bon4¥Dins, and ginger4)read.' 

' To-dSEkortow is C^ristmas^eFe," said Madaioe Boaenheiig, ' a greait day 
(with us. Captain Smith told me ih&t y«u do not celebrate it in the same 
Viannar as we do. As to Ghustk,* she added in a whisper., ' he is a onnning 
little fellow, and only half believes what he says, but Peppy has still ali 
Ithe innocent faith of childhood. I, iot my crwn part, finnly believed that 
Jeans gave me all my Glmfitmas pi^eseats until I was nearly ten years old ; 
T)ut children now are not so easily made to believe what we say,' 

' I ^n'it quite like this idea,' said Hamilton. ' Speaking in this way 
iMsems to me to be irreverent, and must oblige you to tell iSlae children a 
number of untruths.' 

* Ah, bah !' ci^ed Madame Eoaenbeaqg,. laughing, ' you aare lall too par- 
j&mlar in' this respect.' 

' I think,' said her husband, ' that as long as 4;h^y ca» believe it they 
may, and when they cease to do 4o^ they njuturally i&mk that it is God who 
has gi'veu us the means of gyatifyiikg l^ir wishes,, andao the gifts after all 
.tsome &om Him.' 

' Oh, how I enjoy the idea of my Chnstmas^iee ifchis y^sar,' «Kclaimed 
Oresoenz. * Of course you 'da/ said MJadame Bosmihesf^ 'as you know 
that you will get so many presents. The Major returns to-morrow in 
order to give yon the gold chain and topa« ornaments he pnnafleed, aand 
perhaps he may biiistg something of his saster's for you from Nuxembmg.' 
. ^And what do tj^ou esLpect to gelt;?' said Hamilton, tursdng to Hildegairde. 

* 1 don't know/ . she sepUed, loeiking with a snuile tomrds her fafHieB:, 
f :but I hafve a sort of idea that I sfaAll get xmy first hall^eas .and tome 
books. Mamma has promised me a tifee for myself^ ao $«rh^p6 I i&all 
give you some of my Ixm-'bons.' 

' How I wish to-morrow were come ]' cried Oiastle. 

* I wish diamer were on iihe table,' mdd Mr. BoaeoLheng, ' altiiiough im 
^nothing now but veal ia eat, jwhidi niy wiiifercoiiBidQBS aisort o£ pi 
lottiFe against cholera.' 

* Tou are just as much afraid of cholera as I am, Fnanz,' she aald, 
then added in a whisper to Hamiltoiv ' he lan^s at m^ but he takeedrops 
aJDd pills every night. While you were at JEnMhci^ we had flome ecenes 
whicL would perhaps have alarmed you. First, I thon^ I had got the 
cholera. Then the cook made herself ill by eatix^g Uie apples which I iiad 
given her that the children might not ask for them. Then Peppy ' — 

* Dinner is on the table,' cried old Hans, merely putting his gray head 
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into tbe room. * Hmt'e li^it,' cried Mr. RoMiiberg; 'and now I reqneBt 
that the cholera be no more named among tul A fine of «x kreutz^s £ar 
ewery time the word is said.' 

' Oh, as to not saying the word choleni,* began his wale. 

' A fine, a fine,* cried Mr. Boaenberg; ' the money shall be pnt into a 
box and given to flie poor.' 

* Oh, dear,' exdaimed Crescenz, * I must take goeat care, or all my 
pocket-money will be spent on the oho * 

fiildegarde's hand was on her month before the word was pronounoed. 
The littte boys clapped their hands, Hamilton langhed, and Jilr. Bosenbeig 
said that he was sore that his wife and Cresoenx would prove themselves 
j&e most charitable by tfaehr contributioQs. 

The next morning Hamilton spent in choosing hx presents ; iie was iat 
some time exceedingly pnzzled, and wavered long between books and 
iironze, glass and gold ; at length he recollected having heard Hildaairde 
unoe say that die wished for nothing in this world so much as a little 
watdi, but that she feared she never would be in possession of one. Thia 
decided at once his doubts, and as the Olivers interested him less, he 
had soon completed his purchases with a large box of toys for the children. 

On bis return, he found Fritz at home for the holidays ; he was sitting 
at the drawing-mom window with his brothers, all tlii<ee yawning aEMi look- 
ing most melancholy. ' What o'clock is it V was the exclamation as he 
entered. ' ^ata o'clock,* said Hamilt(»i ; ' but why do you look so 
Borrowful?* 

* Two whole hours to wait,' sighed Fritz. * Two long hours,' yawned Oustle. 

* Two hours before the ang^ comes to li§hi the caaikdles and ring the 
bell/ said Peppy. 

' Pshaw, mamma might light the candles at five o'clock, it will be daifc 
eiiono;h, I am sure,' said Fritz in a whisper to HamiltoQ. 

* Where are your sisters ?' *" They are with mamma, hanging the boo- 
boms and fastening the wax tapers on the trees, I suppose ; but when the 
prasents are being brou^ in, they will be sent off too, though CresoeeK 
thinks herself old enough to light the candles and do everything.' 

' In what room are they ?' * In the school-room, but you need not 
expect to get in, both doors are locked.' 

* What do you think the little child Jesus will send you ?' asked Peppy, 
approaching Hamilton confidentially. ' Bid you, too, put a list under your 
pillow, like OustHe? Kext year, if I can write, I shall ask ftxe so many 
things. Trumpets, and drums, and harlequins. What do you think yon 
will get ?' * Bon-bons, probably.' 

' And something else, too,' said Gustle, noddiikg his head. 

* You promised not to tell,' cried Fdtz, threateningly approachiz^ his 
l>ro6ber. 

* Bon't you think,' cried Gnstle boldly, * that becamse you wear a uniform 
that I am afraid of you. I'll tell what I like ' 

Fritz caught him by the collar, Grustle threw off his arm, and a consider- 
able scufile ensued. 

' Hildegarde has not finished tiie travelling bag,' shouted Gustle, angrily, 
' and papa says it is just as well, as it was not a civil sort of present,' 

At this moment Hildegarde and Orescenz entered the room. 

' Turned out ! turned out 1' cried Fritz and Gustle, unanimously joining 

in the attack on their sisters. 

M 2 
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Hildegarde smiled, Gresoenz grew red, and observed, that everything was 
ready ; there was nothing more to be done. 

' Turned out all the same,' said Fritz, ' though you are nearly sixteen, 
and going to be married. Ha ! ha ! ha !' 

* You are very ill-natured, Fritz, always talking of my going to be 
married, though you know I dislike its being spoken of.' 

* Not you ! Didn't I see you playing grand with Lina Berger, when I 
was at home last Sunday? You both seemed to consider Hildegarde 
beneath your notice, and she is worth a dozen such as you, and a hundred 
such as Lina Berger.' * I was learning to make a new kind of purse.' 

' As if I did not know that the purses were all made ! No, you were 
talking of old Count Zedwitz, who was so ill that the doctor had to visit 
Hm at his castle. I heard all you said, and imderstood you, too, though 
you spoke French.' 

Hildegarde became very pale, turned suddenly to her sister, and said, in 
a scarcely audible voice, * Crescenz, you surely have not had the cruelty to 
explain to Lina Berger, or gratify her curiosity ?' * Lina suspected 
almost everything, and asked me so many questions that I did not know 
what to say. You forget that the doctor was sent for, and that the old 
Count was ill from mental agitation : I dare say he told him everything.' 

' What he left untold you have supplied. It is the last time I shall 
ever confide in you.' 

* Don't be angry, Hildegarde,' cried Crescenz, with tears in her eyes ; 
' surely it is no disgrace to you that such a man as Count Zedwitz wished 
to ' 

* Silence !' cried Hildegarde, sternly, * and never mention his name again.' 

* Whew,' whistled Fritz ; * Hildegarde is in a passion, look at her eyes ! 
Fight it out, Cressy, and then make it up again ! 

But Crescenz, seizing her sister's hands, faltered, 'Oh, Hildegarde^ 
forgive me ; I have done wrong, but you know that Lina always makes 
me do as she pleases. Forgive me — only say that you forgive me this 
time !' * I forgive you,' said Hildegarde, ' but I never can trust you 
again.' 

The sound of Madame Rosenberg's voice speaking to Major Stultz, in the 
adjoining room, made Crescenz spring up and follow the children, who ran 
to meet him. 

Hamilton looked at Hildegarde, but did not utter a word. Every feature 
of her face expressed intense annoyance, as she slowly turned to the 
window, and leaned her head against it. The greetings in the next room 
were cordial ; the children boisterously reminded Major Stultz of the pre- 
sents which he had promised to bring from Nuremberg. 

* They are come or coming,' he answered ; ' I had them all packed up ; 
and only think, the infant Christ met me on my way here, took them all 
from me, and promised to place them under the Christmas-tree this evening 
himself.' 

* Well,' cried Fritz, * I must say that this 24th of December is the very 
longest day in the whole year.' 

' And yet it is generally supposed to be one of the shortest,' said Major 
Stultz, laughing ; he advanced towards Hamilton and shook his hand. 

* You are a new arrival as well as myself, I hear. All my people in . 
Nuremberg tried to persuade me to stay there in order to be out of the 
way of the cholera, and they would perhaps Jiave succeeded, had not my 
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impatienoe to see Crescenz again been so great ; besides, I hope to hurry 
matters by my presence, and that in about a fortnight at furthest, Madame 
Bosenberg— ' 

' I have no objection, my dear Major ; but Franz has taken it into his 
head that Crescenz ought to wait until after her birthday, and go to one 
ball with her sister before her marriage. We do not yet know when the 
first museum ball will take place.' 

' Pooh, nonsense I She can go to the ball after our marriage, just as well 
as before it ; eh, Crescenz ?' 

Crescenz smiled unmeauingly, and Hildegarde turned the conversation 
by telling her mother that the Hoffmanns had requested permission to 
come to the Christmas-tree in the evening, to see the presents. 

' You have invited them, of course. The Bergers are coming too, and 
old Madame Lustig; I invited her because I intend to ask her to take 
charge of you all some day next month, as I have promised to visit my 
father at the iron-works ; besides, she has taken a deal of trouble about 
workwomen for Crescenz, and all that sort of thing ; I expect her to offer 
to stay here to-night, and take care of the children until we return from 
the midnight mass. I hope, Major, you can remain awake until twelve 
o'clock.' 

' In Crescenz's society I can answer for myself, otherwise I must say I 
consider nine o'clock as the most rational hour for retiring to rest.' 

' But you will eo with us to hear the high-mass at midnight, won't you?* 

• Oh, of course. 

' Come, girls, assist me to arrange the tea-things ; we will not, however^ 
employ Mr. Hamilton to make tea this time, but he may help to carry the 
long table out of the next room for us.' 

Hamilton and Major Stultz carried in the table, and everything was soon 
arranged for the expected guests. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

THE CHRISTMAS-TREE AND MIDNIGHT MASS. 

The Hoffmanns arrived, and with them Count Baimund. Hamilton 
watched Hildegarde's reception of the latter, and, forgetting the three weeks 
which he had passed at Edelhof, was surprised to find that she met her 
cousin without the slightest embarrassment; he perceived, too, that 
Baimund had contrived to ingratiate himself with Madame Bosenberg ; she 
greeted him with a familiar nod as he entered, and the children's manner 
(no bad test of intimacy) convinced him that Baimund's visits must have 
been numerous during his absence. Fritz smiled saucily, and raised his 
hand to his forehead in military salute ; Gustle, with his usual rudeness, 
seized his coat, and began to swing himself backwards and forwards by it ; 
while Peppy took possession of the unbuckled sword, and rode round the 
room upon it, until his mother, irritated by the noise, forcibly took it from 
him, and, shoving him with his brother Gustle into the next room, declared 
that if they were so ill-behaved, the infant Christ would pass by their 
house, and they would get neither Christmas-boxes nor bon-bons. * Do 
you know,' she said, turning to Count Baimund, ' that Mr. Hamilton is 

quite shocked at my telling £he children such stories ; he says * but the 

entranoe of the Bergers and Madame Lustig gave her thoughts another 
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direction. The latter was a red-faced, stoat, joUj^Iooking widow, of at 
least fifty years of »age ; her nose was extremely thick, and her forehead 
extremely low ; she seemed very glad to see everybody, and made tremen- 
douslj low curtseys in all directioviis. Madame Berger imiiBsediately took 
poBsessioQ of Hamilton, saying that she had a lot of messages tO' deliver 
TNxa Theodore Biedermann. 

* I hope he intends to come here to-morrow ; I sdiall he. glad to see him^ 
and ccHnmence my studies aga^-.' 

' If we may believe him/ said Madame Berger, laughing, ' Hildegarde- 
lias made great progress during your absence : he says she writes German 
as well as French now, and that is saying a good deal : but he complained 
bitterly of the noise which the children made whtle he was giving his 
lessons, and regretted the tranquillity of your room. Of couorse, I re- 
minded him of the day 1 found you fencing !' * Our lesson was over 
when you arrived ; I assure you we were always exceedingly attentive and 
irell-behaved.' 

* And Hildegarde sitting there reading, as if ^le were quite alone. By- 
Ae-bye, have you begun your English studies with her again ? * Not 
yet ; but I am quite ready if she feel disposed.' 

* You intend, perhaps, to enter the ranks of her adorers V * I only 
aspire to being among her friends at present.' 

* But I can tell you she will not be satisfied with anything less than the 
most unlimited devotion.' 

* I dare say she will find people enough willing to comply witti her 
demands.' 

' Do you think so? If everything ends like the Zedwita affair, it would 
1)0 better if she turned her mind to something rational. You know/ she 
added, lowering her voice confidentially, ' you know that at Seoni, and also 
here, she encouraged Count Max Zedwitz in every possible manner ; met 
him in the cloisters, and sat beside him at table every day at Seon, and 

here let him know every time she went on a walking party ' * I 

think,' said Hamilton, * you are rather mistaken in supposing that she ^ 

* Oh, I am not at all mistaken. She made him in the. most artful, de- 
liberate manner, so in love, that he actually took it into his head to many 
her. Such an idea, you know ! and his father a knight of St. Greorge anct 
all that !* ' I was not aware that his father being a knight of St. George 
eould make any difiference.* 

* What ! When they can prove sixteen noble generations on liwth rades t 
When Count Max can become a knight of St. George whenever he pteases I 
"When marrying" a person who was not noble would deprive his chUdfen 
and children's children of the right of claiming an Order which can be eb- 
iained on no other terms !' ' Ah, I imderstand.' 

* Hildegarde,' continued Madame Berger, ' was alwajrs desperately pro«id, 
and her greatest ambition is to marry some one of rank. A man must be 
tk count or baron at least, before she thinks him worttiy of her notice. Now, 
such a man as Count Zedwitz was just what she wished, and she persiiadfed 
him to write a fetter making her a formal offer of .hiis hand ; this shecac- 
hibited in triumph to her father, who, however, had received about tire 
same time from the old count a most furious episfclei telling* hfm that Ms 
son^s fortune and rank entitled him to look for a wife among the fest 
iamilies in Germany-^that a marriage with Mademoiscllfe Rosenberg now, 
or at any future period, was totally out of the question. He supposed that 
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Mr. Kosenlserg wonld not desire aay otiier sort of eoimection for his 
daughter, and therefore had better join him in pottSng an end to any 
farther intimacy. This, with » few other impertinences of the same 
description, made* even good qniet Mr. Rosenberg outrageous, and he 
insisted en Bildegardle^s i^fasing Count Massif that may be called a 
refosal where marriage vm^ a chimera !' * Not bo much a chimera as 
you imagine,' said Hanenlten, *ibr ^edrwits had piocured the necessary 
security^— «s I happen to Imcrw, for he- himself told me so at Edelhoi^— and 
his lather cannot disinherit him*.' 

' S6»! Well, if that be the cmo, Mr. Boseaber;^ might as well have 
pocketed the affront — namely, the letter, and let his daughter marry hi». 
Perhaps, after his aager hae cooled, he may wiah he had acted differently ; 
or at leaet wish that he had left an opening for a renewal of the affinr.' 

* Hildegarde has made a great saerrfice to please her father,' observed 
Hamilton. * Not so great as you suppose ; for Crescenz told me she waa 
quite as angry a» her father about the letter.' 

' Of that I have no doubt ; but, nevertheless, the saerrfice was great.' 

' Ton mean on account of his rank, or the fortune which his miserly old 
fkther is always increaaing ? Hildegarde has such an exalted idisa of her 
beauty that dsie imagines she can find a Count Zedwitz whenever she 
pleases. Creseenz says she took the whole busroesa very coolly, after the 
first burnt of aager was over. When Count Zedwkz had left, her father as- 
usual praised her conduct extravagantly, and, with tears in his eyes, 
thanked her for her compliance with hie wishes. What do you think she 
did? Told him in her customary ungracious manner that efee did not 
deserve either his praises or thanks, 5or that it caused her no great efibrt to 
dismiss Count Zedwitz 1' 

' Extraordinary — ^inexplicaible girl !^ munomed Hamilton. ' Not at 
all,' cried Madame Berger, colouring. * Not at all; for, added to her 
pride, she is naturally violent and hae strong passions. I am convinced 
she will never marry any one who is not of rank, but it is both possible* 
and probable that she may take it into her head to fall desperately in love 
with some one who she considers beneath her. I have strong suspicion 
that she has done so, and that Theodore Biedermann is the favoured 
individual.* 

^Bied^nnann !' repeated' Hamilton, amazed. 'Yes, Theodore Bieder* 
mann ; but with him she will find all her arts and vehemence useless. He 
scarcely even allows her to>be good^Iooking.' 

'I think you ay altogether mistaken about her,' began Hamilton. *I 
never perceived the slightest—' ' You? have been absent more than 
three weeks,' said Madame Berger, interrupting him. * If I have made a 
right guess, Hildegarde will reoeiye a severe lesson, which I hope may be 
of use to her !' 

* How do you mean ? * I mean that Theedlore will treat her love with 
the scorn which it deserves.' 

Hamilton shook his head, and laughed' — ^rather ironically. 

* How long are we to continue in the dark ?* asked Mr. Rosenberg from 
the other end of the room. 'Pray, Babette, let us have at least a pair of 
candles, that we may net be bUnded when your tree daeidea our astonished 
eyes !' 

The candles were unwillingly granted, and Madame Bosenberg left the 
room mysteriously with Madame Lustig. 
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* Come here, lx>3r8,' cried Mr. Bosenberg. * Let ns take our station near 
the door that we may enter the first/ 

Dr. Berger came towards Hamilton, and began a conversation about the 
different ways of celebrating Christmas in different oonntries, and the habit 
of giving presents at that time or on New Year's Day, while Hamilton's 
eyes involuntarily strayed towards Hildegarde, who, sitting at the otiber 
end of the room with Count Baimund and Mademoiselle de Hoffkuann, was 
speaking eagerly with the latter, all unconscious that her cousin was gazing 
at her with an emotion which his sanguine temperament betrayed in rapid 
changes of colour^ although he did not seem to take any part in the 
conversation. 

At length a bell was rung, and the door thrown open which led to the 
schoolroom. The children rushed forward with shouts of joy, followed 
somewhat tumultuously by their father and his guests. Himiilton was 
the last, and had more time to prepare his eyes for the blaze of light which 
they had to enooimter. In the middle of the room was a large round table, 
on which was placed a tall fir-tree, hung with a profusion of bon-bons, of 
the most varied colours, and sparkling like gems as they reflected the light of 
the hundreds of wax-tapers which were fastened on the dark green branches 
in their vicinity. On die top of the tree was a diminutive angel dressed in 
gold and silver ; in the moss which covered the root was a wax infant, sur- 
rounded by lambs. The table itself was heaped with toys of every 
description, from drawing-books and boxes for Fritz, to drums and trumpets 
for Peppy. There were two other tables with smaller trees, to which Ma- 
dame Rosenberg conducted Hildegarde and Crescenz. The noise was 
excessive, every one spoke and nobody listened ; old Hans and the cook 
were not forgotten, they stood with their Christmas-boxes, and packets of 
gingerbread, laughjng spectators, near the door. 

Hamilton received a cigar-case from Madame Eosenberg, which she had 
worked most elaborately for him during his absence, and from Crescenz, a 
scarlet purse, glittering with steel beads ; this he particularly admired, 
while ^jor Stultz told him he was half inclined to be jealous, it was so 
much prettier than the one which she had made for him. The presents 
which Hamilton offered in return were accepted with the best grace 
imaginable, and he now amused himself watching Crescenz's face, as she 
opened the various parcels, and inspected the contents of the numerous 
boxes and caskets on her table. Some natural disappointment was at 
times legible, when instead of the expected jewels, respectable rows of forks 
and spoons met her eager eyes ; but at length a case of red morocco dis- 
closed such treasures, tiiat Hamilton, after having listened to her expres- 
sions of rapture for a few minutes, moved towards Hildegarde, who stood 
before her table turning over the leaves of some books, which had been 
placed beside the expected ball-dress and wreath of roses. 

' I have nothing to offer you,' she said as he approached, ' nothing bat 
some bon-bons,' and she b^an to untie some from her tree as she spoke. 

Hamilton took them, and with unusual diffidence, presented the case con- 
taining the watch. She had no sooner opened it than she blushed exces- 
sively, and endeavoured to replace it in his hands — ^&iling in her endeavour, 
she put it (HI the table, saying, ' Mr. Hamilton, I cannot possibly accept of 
anjrthing of such value.' 

' Your mother and sister have not pained me by making any difficulties,' 
^d, reproachfully. 
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* Then yoa must have given them something very different.' 

This was undeniable, and Hamilton was silent, Mr. Bosenberg came to 
his daughter's assistance, to Hanalton's annoyance agreed with her, and 
' hoped the watch was not definitiyely purchased.' 

' Of course it is,' said Hamilton, ' I never dreamed of such a trifling thing 
being refused.' ' It is only trifling in size,' said Mr. Boeenberg, holding 
it towards his wife, who had joined diem. * Fortimately, however, a watch 
will be quite as useful to you as to Hildegarde, and vou can use it yourself.' 

' But^ imfortunately, I have already two, one which I received from my 
uncle, and one from my mother,' said Hamilton, in a tone of great vexa- 
tion. ' If that be the case,' said Madame Bosenberg, in a low voice to 
her husband, * perhaps ' — 

' Babette !' he exclaimed, * you don't know the value of such a watch as 
this r ' Englishmen do not consider value as we do — I only thousht if 
Mr. Hamilton had really bought it for Hildegarde, and cannot use it him- 
self, it will be ungracious if she refuse it !' 

' Very ungracious, indeed !' cried Hamilton, eagerly. 

Madame Bosenberg drew her husband aside, and began a whispered dis* 
cussion. Hildegarde leaned against her table in painful embarrassment, 
while Hamilton quietly drew from his pocket a long gold chain which he 
had not before ventured to produce, and attached it to the watch. 

' I shall not be allowed to accept it^' said Hildegarde, shaking her head. 

^ You will,' said Hamilton. 

He was right ; her father, in a reluctant, half-annoyed manner, gave his 
consent. ' Thank you ! Oh, thank you !' cried Hamilton, with such 
warmth that Madame Berger came skipping from the other side of the 
room, exclaiming, ' I positively must know what Hildegarde has given 
you ; you seem so imcomm<mly pleased 1' * That is a secret,' said 
Hamilton, laughingly turning away, while she pursued him with guesses. 

' It is not the half-finished travelling-bag, at all events, for you could 
not put that into your pocket. Nor is it a purse, or a cigar-case. Oh, 
I know — ^a pair of slippers, or a portfolio worked on silk canvas ? You 
may as well tell me, for I shall hear at all events from Crescenz ! Have you 
seen what splendid ornaments the Major has given her ? And the three 
bracelets? And then such loves of cofiee* spoons as her godmother has 
sent her from Augsburg — ^and Cressy is so childish that she does not care 
in the least for spoons 1' 

Madame Bosenberg went round the room distributing bon-bons and 
trifling presents, which sometimes caused great amusement when they con- 
tained an allusion to well-known foibles or peculiarities. The tapers on 
the tree were nearly burnt out. Mr. Bosenberg desired old Hans to 
extinguish them, and, having placed candles on the table, the children were 
left to play with their newly-acquired treasures, and the rest of the party 
adjourned to the drawing-room. 

Every one seemed happy excepting Baimund, who, with a flushed face 
and contracted brow, took tiie place assigned him beside his betrothed, and 

Cred into her ear at intervals his discontented observations, her good- 
loured laughing answers appearing to act like fuel on the malevolent 
fire burning witiiin him. At length he suddenly started from his chair, and 
pleading business of importance at the barracks, he left the room with little 
ceremony, and negligently trailed his sword after him along the corridor. 

* Well,' said Madiune Bosenberg, as she carved a prettily-decorated cake 
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into neat slices; * well,, we can do wHhoat liim now that (fte Mf^or is 
here to take h» place at whist or taioc, but I cannot conceiye what has 
pat hhn out of temper T 

' Who is out of temper f asked Madame de Boffmann, who, as usmly 
had ouly heard the last words. ' Nobody, mamma,' answered her 
daiighter, quickly. • Poor Oscar,' she added, turning to Bildegai^ ; 
* I believe he is annoyed at not being able to give me such? presents as 
your sister has received from Major Stute. It would have been better had 
we not come to your Christmas f€te ; I had no idiea it would be so* splendid.' 

* That is a fancy which papa and mamma have in conmion,' answered 
Hildegarde ; **bBt Grescenz being a bride has made our Christmas unusually 
brilliant, I suppose. I dare say, however, your tree was very handsome. 
Why did you not invite us to see it? • Oscar did not wish it — and he 
forbid my saying that this bracelet was from him, when Grescenz showed 
me hers. I hope he does- not think I expected or wished ibr such presents 
as she has received 1 By-the-bye, dear, do tell your mother not to make 
any remarks when he is a little odd at times, for mamma, who you know 
at first so wished and promoted our marriage, has Tately been endeavouring, 
under all sorts of pretences, to break it oflF. If it were not for Oscai^s 
father's extraordinary patience with her, I do believe our engagement woidd 
be at an end at once. I dane not tell her how sombre and dissatisfied he- 
has become of late ; she would attribute it to the supposed preferenee for 
you, which I cannot persuade her is an absurdity, altln^ugh she begins to 
see that it is not returned on your part. JHadame Berger has been endea- 
vouring to enli^ten her ' — 

' By telHng her something very ill-natured of me, most probably,* sasd 
Hildegarde. * She told us a long story about that 'go®d-natured Count 
2edwitz this morning, of which I do not believe anything, excepting that 
he wished to marry you, and that his fanrity perhaps were opposed to the 
match ; and she ended by saying that you had taken a fancy to that young 
student, Biedermann, who is giving you lessons in German.' 

* Just like her !* exclaimed Hildegarde, indignantly. * Oscar, who was' 
present, laughed excessively ; indeed he was so amused at her chattering, 
that he became quite gay, and was more amiable than I have known him 
for a long time, until he came here and saw Crescenz's bracelets and that 
watch which Mr. Hamilton gave you.* 

Hildegarde bent down her hesad to hide a blush of which she was but too 
conscious. * I have no intention of keeping the watch longer than this 
evening,' she said, after a thou^tfal pause ;^ 'it is a much too valuable 
present to accept from a — a stranger, — ^but that is of no consequence to 
Oscar, who might easily have found some better employment than laughing 
at me with Lina Berger !' * My dear creature, he was langhiog at her ! 
He says she was jealous about that litttb Bfedermann V 

* Pshaw !' cried Hildegarde, impatiently. •Will you not at least tail 
me the true state of liie case about Count Zedwitz ?* 

* Not now — ^not now, Marie — ^in fact I heverwiefc to mention the subjsot 
again,' said Hildegarde, rising abruptly and going towards 1*e door, which, 
however, she had no sooner reached, than she was recalled by her motftw, 
and desired' to carry round the cake to the expectant company, who had- 

* been already supplied with weak tea strongly perfumed with vanilla. 

Hamilton was so occupied by Madame Berger, ttkat he did not observe 
Hildegarde as she passed him j his companion's eyes fellowed her for some 
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time fartiTelyj and then turning to Mm, she ol«erved with a langh, * Bid 
yoa not see howHildegarde's hand trembled as she offered ns the cake? 
I am sure she has been in a passion, though I cannot imagine about what, 
as she has only been speaking with her friend Mademoiselle de Hoffmann I 
Berger haS' become physician to the Hoffmanns ever since your illness ; 
they took such a fancy to him, and are so civil to me, that I often Tisit 
them now. By-the-bye, that Count Raimund is charming, but he does not 
seem to care in the least fer his betrothed, who certainly ia not at all pretty. 
%e did not look half pleased at his talking- so much to me this morning f 
A little png'-faeed peraon such as she is, haa no sort of right to be jealous 
you know, and the sooner- afce learns to bear his paying attentions to other 
women the better V 

' How kind of you to give her such a lesson ? *I see, by your manner, 
that you think me ill-natured,' said Madame Berger. 

* Or malicious !' said Hamilton. * Perhaps I was a little/ said Madame 
Berger, with an affectation of repentive pensiveness. ' After all, Made- 
moiselle de HoffmMm is a good^iatured, a most inoflfensive person !* 

* She is seBBibie and wefl-informed too,' said Hamilton, warmly. 

* You take your- opinion from Hildegarde, who you know has no medium. 
Pray don't a^ her what she thinks of me, that's all. See, she will not 
offer us any cake this time, because we took no notice of her when she 
passed before.' 'I did not see her,' said Hamilton; *I believe I was 
admiring the ring which ytni told me had been given you by one of thfl 
Doctor's patients.' 

* But the ring was still on my finger, and perhaps she thought—' 

* What ?' asked Hamilton, laughing, as he followed Hildegarde, and ob- 
tained the piece of cake which he requested. Madame Lustig, who did not 
perceive his vieinity, observed to Doctor Berger, * Your wife is getting on at 
a great rate with that young Englishman to-night!' *Ifs a way she 
has,' he replied, shrugging his shoulders, 'opposition only makes her worse, 
so I generally pretend not to see her. At all events, I have discovered long 
ago that the Englishman's heart and thoughts are elsewhere, even when he 
is apparently completely engrossed by my Lina.' 

Hamilton looked at Hildegarde, and thought he perceived something like 
a smile playing round the corners of her mouth, as she turned away — ^he 
walked slowly to his seat, and began to eat his cake with an earnestness 
whioh soon became offensire to his lively neighbour. 

*I suppose she forbade your talking anymore to me? she observed, 
after some time. * Do yoa mean Madame Lustig ? 

•^ Madame Fiddlestfck !^— you know I mean BKldegarde.' * She did not 
speak to me.' 

* Perhaps a look was* sufficient T ' She did not look at me." 

' But you looked at her ?' * Fndoubtedly — I like looking at her — and 
at you too, if you have no objection.' 

* I see I shall be obliged to complain of you to the Doctor — and T can 
tell you, he is horribly jealous at times l' * How very considerate of him, 
to stand wildi Ms back to us all this time,* said Hamilton, laughing, *one 
would aftmost think Be did it on purpose! But see, the children are 
coming to say good-night, and the Hofl&nanns seem to be going- *" 

* I suppose the Doctor will insist on my going too 1*^^ said Madame 
Berger, * he has no sort of consideration for me, and the idea will never 
enter his old head, that I should like to go to the midnight mass with you— all.' 
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The Doctor did insist, and the company departed together. Mr. Bosen- 
berg at once declared his intention to go to bed ; his wife said she would 
doze on the sofa until it was time to go to church ; Major Stultz placed 
himself, as usual, beside Crescenz and her work-basket^ and b^an a 
whispered conversation, whidi, however, in time perceptibly flagged, for 
Crescenz's fingers moved more quickly than her tongue — ^the monotony of 
his own voice on the otherwise unbroken stillness in the room, naturally 
produced drowsiness, with which the Major long and valiantly combated — 
but it was in vain he endeavoured to sit bolt upright in his chair, occa- 
sionally staring wildly round him. After having made a succession of 
sleepy obeisances, of such profundity that Crescenz*s demure smile almost 
verged into laughter, his arms sunk at length heavily on his outspread 
1^, his head sought support on the uncomfortably low back of his chair, 
his jaw fell, and the long-drawn breathing degenerated into snores both 
loud and long. 

Such influence had Hildegarde acquired over Hamilton, that the fear of 
incurring her displeasure prevented him from laughing aloud, or at first 
even looking up ; after some time, however, pressing his lips firmly against 
his book, his eyes glanced over it with a mixed expression of mirth and 
curiosity, from one sister to the other. Crescenz seemed embarrassed, but 
there was not a particle of either dislike or impatience in the look which, 
sbe bestowed on the sleeper. She bent towards her sister, and said in a 
whisper, * If I could manage to put a sofa cushion on the back of the 
chair ?' * An excellent idea,' said Hildegarde, taking up one, and pre- 
paring to assist her. 

*Give me the cushion, and do you move his head,' said Crescenz, 
timidly. * No dear, that is your office,' replied her sister, half laughing. 

* But if he should wake ?' cried Crescenz, drawing back. * He will 
scarcely be angry,' said Hildegarde, approaching with the cushion. 

Crescenz took it from her, and began to insinuate it between his head 
and the chair — ^her movements were so gentle, that she succeeded without 
awakening him — ^his mouth closed wi3i a slight jerk, while uttering a 
grunt of sleepy satisfaction, as his chin dropped on his breast. 

Nothing could be less attractive than Major Stultz's face at this moment, 
with his puffed-out crimson cheeks, and wrinkled double chin — but 
Crescenz saw him not ; with a good-humoured smile she tried to arrange 
still better the supporting cushion, and then stood behind him with all the 
immoveable serenity of a Caryatide. Hildegarde walked to the window, 
and holding her hands at each side of her temples, endeavom^ to look out 
into the darkness. ' We shall have rain, I fear,' i^e observed to Hamilton, 
who had followed her. 

He opened the window— it was a cold, cheerless nigbt ; the flickering 
lamps throwing unsteady gleams of light across the street. 

* The weather is not very inviting,' said Hildegarde, drawing back into 
the warm room, with a slight shudder. 

Hamilton leaned out for some time in silence, and then whispered, 
* Who is that ?' He pointed to the opposite side of the street, where a 
figure, muffled in a cloak, had been standiug opposite the house, and now 
began to walk quickly away. ' Do you know who that was ?* ' I think 
it was Count Zedwitz,' answered Hildegarde. 

' You knew he was there ? Tou came to the window to see him T 

* No,' said Hildegarde, quietly. 
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* Then how could you know him so directly T * I recognised the cloak 
he used to wear at Seon.' 

* Ah — ^yes — ^true — poor fellow V said Hamilton. 

* How inclined you are to suspect me !' said Hildegarde, reproachfully. 

* One might suspect^ without hlaming you, for giving Zedwitz a gleam of 
hope to lighten his despair !' 

* I should blame myself— for it would be unpardonable coquetry.* 

* Coquetry ! when you really love him !' 

* Love him !' repeated Hildegarde, hastily — * No— yes — ^that is, I like 
him — I like him very much.* 

At this moment all the church bells in Munich began simultaneously to 
send forth loud peals. Madame Bosenberg raised herself on her elbow, and 
exclaimed, ' What are you about, Hildegarde ? Shut the window, and don't 
let the cold night air into the room.' 

ELamilton closed the window. When he looked round, he perceived 
Major Stultz with the sofa cushion, on his knees, offering a profusion of 
thanks to Grescenz, who stood smiling beside him. 

In a few minutes they were on their way to the Frauen Church. It was 
crowded to excess, and brilliantly lighted, chiefly by the number of wax 
tapers which had been brought with the prayer-books, and now burned 
brightly before each kneeling or sitting figure. 

The music was excellent : and as Hamilton soon observed that extra- 
ordinary devotion was chiefly practised by the female part of the congrega- 
tion who occupied the pews, and that those in his vicinity who stood in the 
aisle amused themselves by looking around them in all directions ; he by 
degrees followed their example, and his tall figure enabling him to overlook 
the sea of heads about him, he gratified his curiosity to the fullest extent. 
He observed that Crescenz's eyes stole not unfrequently over her prayer- 
book to bestow a furtive glance on him or on Major Stultz who stood near 
her, but Hildegarde was immoveable — ^her profound devotion surprised 
him. She spoke so much less of religion than her sister, that he had come 
to the erroneous conclusion that she was less religious. The burning taper 
threw a strong light on her bent head and clasped hands ; and as he sud- 
denly recollected some remark of Zedwitz's about the Madonna-like 
expression of her regular features, he unconsciously turned to seek his 
friend, to ask him when and where he had so spoken. His astonishment 
was lost in emotion on perceiving that Zedwitz was actually not far distant 
from him, his whole appearance wild and disordered, his haggard eyes fixed 
on Hildegarde's motionless figure. The service ended, she closed her book, 
and rose calmly, while Madame Rosenberg extinguished their three tapers 
and deposited them in her reticule. As the lights one after another dis- 
appeared there was a universal move towards the nearest doors. Hamilton 
was about to follow the Rosenbergs, when he felt himself drawn in a con- 
trary direction by a powerful arm, and Zedwitz whispered, * One word 
before you go home ;' and they were soon brought outside the church with 
the crowd — ^it was raining torrents ; and several persons attempted to return 
again into the aisle while they despatched messengers or servants for 
umbrellas. The carriages rolled rapidly away in all directions, and Ha- 
milton, in a few minutes, was walking with his friend under the leafless 
trees in the promenade platz. 

* I am ill,' said Zedwitz, * really ill — ^this sort of life is not to be endured 
— I shall get a fever, or go mad, if I remain here.* 
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' Yoa do look ill,' said Hamilton^ ' and dhange of >air and soeae might be 
of use to you — but is it advisable to remain out in this ram, if you are 
feverish ?* ' Certainly not advisaMe— -but I cannot set ovt on my tcavels 
without taking leave of you.' 

* Travels! where do you mean to ^o?' *T0 Fads — or Borne — or 
Athens— or Jerusalem.' 

' Will your father consent?' ' I think so.. To-manow I intend to 
go to Lengheim and commence negotiations — I havie determined on quit- 
ting the army, at all events ; for I havie no fiancy fer oonntry quarters, and 
as to remaining in Munich, the thing is impossible. What are all my 
resolutions when I see her ? and see lier I do— ocsutinually — althon^ un- 
seen by her, or any of her family.' 

' You were in the street this evenings I know. She veoognised your cftoak 
immediately.' * My cloak, ah ! very tnae— Imust have another — ^Adieu, 
Hamilton, I wiU not detain you k»iger in. the tain — ^we shall scarody meet 
again before I leave — * 

' Write to me then,' said Hamilton, ' I shoiild like to know yfh&e you 
are to be found. Perhaps I may join you in a^ng.' 

' You shall hear from me,' ciied iZedwitz, seizing Ms haaod, and holding 
it firmly. ' One word more — promise £Qe to act honourably l)y Hiid^arde, 
and not to take advantage of her isohited situation when her sister has left 
the house.' ' I have never thou^t of acting otherwise,' replied Hamilton, 
calmly. 

' I suppose I must be satined with this answer,' said Zedwits, wxinging 
bis friend's hand as he hurried away. 

It was too late to overtake the iBosenbei^, nevertheless Hamilton walked 
quickly home. He was surprised to find &e house-door open, Hie staircase 
perfectly dark, and several persons speaking at diffmrent distances upon it. 
On the third story, Walburg, who was endeavouring to open tine door of 
the Eosenbergs' s^artment, was loudly assuring her mistress that when she 
left the house witii the mnbrellaa, the lamp had been boming — she had 
trimmed it on her way down stairs. Major Stnltz and Oiesoenz were not 
far distant, for they occasionally laughed, and joined in l&e oonversatioii. 
Hamilton began to grope his w^ along the paaeage ; as he gamed the foot 
of the stairs, Hildegarde, who had probably only reached the first landing- 
place, exclaimed — 'Is that you, Mr. Hamilton? You liad better wait 
until we have a light.' 

Before he had time to speak, a voioe quite dose to ber aa^^^^esed for him. 

' You have startled me,' cned Hildegaitde, ' I thought you were at the 
foot of the stairs.' 

Not a little surprised to find himself m the presence of a second self, he 
stood still to hear what would follow. 

* How did you happen to be separated from us T asked HiM^airde. 

* Met some friends at the church dooi; aaii stop|)ed to speak, to t^iem,* 
zeplied the voice in French. 

* You must be completely wet 1' * Not at alL' 
Hildegarde laughed. 

* You do not believe me ! Feel my arm — not even damp f 

A pause ensued — perhaps the arm was felt — ^the midnight r^resentative 
lowered his voice and spoke eagerly. Hamilton advanced a few steps and 
heard the concluding words — ' Surely, surely, if you consider me a friend, 
you will let me know the true state of the case. Is it frimdship lor 
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Mad^BGBSoUe de Boffiziun tihftt; maJkes you a£ late avoid your coasm wkh, 
I,jKkay «ay, such exaggerated eare ?' 

* Exaggerated care !' repeated Hildegarde, with evident surprise, 

' Wfill, well — never mind that— we have ao time to wei^ words just 
DOW ; but, tell me ^aickly, was it to please your father— or in anger — or ia«> 
diffBoeaoe--»tkat you refased Zedwite ?' ^ Have you any right to questiflci 
aose in this imperious manner.?' cried Hildegarde, moving quiokly on. 

' No,' repUed tho stcsager, striding after her. ' No ; and it is a g^wat 
jdoef to my mind to find that I have not. I^was beginmng to fear yoii 
bad a— -misuadenstood sr& — would think ()erhaffi I had trifled with your 
frfljii^gH : in short, I thought you w^ie. unkind to your ^iousin and had 
refused Zedwitz from having formed ex^fictatiiMis wihich can never be 
Tealised. Painful as it is io me to say so, I must nei«rtheless tell you 

thaJb nothing was further (from my thougjhts .than * ^ VillaJiB,' cried 

Hamilton, springing forward. * Bow davc you take advantage of the dark- 
ness to traduce me in this manner ! Who are you T 

A violent and silent atnoggla lensued, but tlie darkness kws «o complete, 
tibai ike stcanger <x)Btrived to free himself fjoomHaioiltaQ's gp»fl(>, bounded 
down the stairs, and closed the hall-door witiai such vioJenoa that the 
whcQe house Bho6k. HalaailitGA w»uld have followed, but Hildegarde's hand 
bsid grasped his aa»i,«nd fshe entreaibed him, almost breathlessly, to remain 
quiet. * Do not go alter -him, it wiU^rvo ao puipote whatever. I ought 
to have known,* she added, walking tr{) the now lighted staircase, ' I ought 
to have felt at oooe that it was not you.' ' It would have shown extra- 
ordinary discernment ^n your part/ aaid Hamilton, ' lor not only did he 
whiaper, and dhooae a foreign laogaage which he probably knows we often 
use, and in which you could not easily detect the differenoe of exps^ession-^ 
but he also asked ^ rery questiecs which I should have asked long ago^ 
hadldared?* 

Hildegarde burned &rwacd, wJaile Madame Bos6nbe];g called from the 
top of the stains, * You were determined to let us know that you had shut 
iSiM house .door afiter you, Mr. Hamilton, but I was glad to beaa* that you 
were at home, iar it ds raining .torrents ; and, as you have neither cloak nor 
umbrella, you must be w0t to the ^kin.' ^ I believe I am rather wet,' said 
HtaaHlton, eomposedly -aUerwing himself to be feit by his attentive hostess. 

* Take off these clothes directly, or you will get qu& of your £ngUflh 
QoUs.' * A cold sever lasts more than a day or two here ; I am no 
longer afraid^' said Hamilton, foSloAving her Into the drawing-room in dm 
ho^ ofspeakiag a &w wordls morie with Hildegarde, but MsMdame Eosen^ 
b^ inaisted oa his going to bad, and, as a Jhribe, promised herself to bring 
ham a pieee of cake and a glass of wine. 

The whole family were in the deepest ^eep, and not a aouod was heani 
in tiie hofoae, when suddenly, About thrce o'clock in the morning the 
Eosenberg bell was rung long and vJk)lBotly« A great commotion ensued, 
and the cook having been sent down stairs to open the house door, returned 
in a minute or two, preceded by Count "Zedwitz's servant, who, running 
towards Hamilton's room, seemed only ahle ibo .pronounce the word cholera. 

* Who is that ?' cried Madame Rosenberg, drawing a little black shawl 
tightly over her shoulders and- 'following !him with hasty steps. What does 
themaai mesBL?' 

• -She ibimd him standing in Hamilton's room, .ezplalning that his master 
had returned home ill about one o'clock; that he had gradually become 
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worse, and had now the cholera ; he had refosed to send for Mr. HMnlH^]«^ 
bat the doctor had said some one ought to be with him, who could write 
to Edelhof directly. 

* I mast say I think it very nnneoessaiy that Mr. Hamilton ahonld be 
expoeed to any danger of the kind,* interposed Madame Boeenberg. * I 
dare say Count Zedwitz has other friends or relatives to whom he can apply.' 

The man said he had not been long with Count Zedwitz — he had seen 
him more .with Mr. Hamilton than any one else — and then he looked 
inquiringly towards Hamilton, who, having sprung out of bed the moment 
the bell rang, had finished his has^ toilet undisturbed by the presence of 
Madame Rosenberg, — ^his answer was throwing his cloak over his shoulders^ 
and advancing towards the door. 

' Surely you will not run the danger of getting the cholera, for a mere 
acquaintance of yesterday,' she cried, anxiously placing herself before him« 

' The danger is by no means so great as you suppose,' said Hamilton. 
' I doubt the cholera being contagious.' 

* But I don't in the least doubt it,' cried Madame Bosenberg, ' and I 
feel quite sure you will bring it into our house. Have some consideration 
for us, if you have none for yourself !' 

* The best plan will be not to return for a week or so,' said Hamilton. 

* In fact, not until you let me know that you no longer fear infection. Hans 
must bring me whatever I require, as soon as it is daylight.' 

* But he must not go backwards and forwards,' began Madame Bosenbeig. 

* Oh, mamma !' exclaimed Hildegarde, who was standing in the passage ; 

* will you not speak to papa about it ? I am sure—' 

* Go to your bed,' cried her mother, interrupting her testily, * and don't 
stand shivering there until you get the cholera too : go to your bed. I 
assure you,' she said, turning apologetically to Hamilton, ' I assure you I 
don't mean to be unkind, but I have a family, and it would be awful were 
the cholera to come amongst us. Suppose I were to lose Franz, or one of 

my boys, or even Hildegarde * * Do not speak of anything so 

dreadful,' cried Hamilton, instantly seizing the last idea. * Nothing will 
induce me to return until even the shadow of danger be past.' 

* And you do not think me ill-natured ?' ' Not in the least.' 
Hildegarde was at the door of her room as he was about to pass — he 

stopped to take leave. 

' Use whatever precautions you can against infection,' she said, warmly 
returning the pressure of his hand, ' and,' she added, hurriedly, ' and 
don't be angry when I send you the watoh you gave me last night. Papa 
agrees with me in thinking such a present too valuable to be accepted from 
a — an acquaintance. Don't forget to let me know, as often as you can, by 
old Hans, how Count Zedwitz is !' 

Hamilton dropped her hand with an impatient jerk, and bunied from 
the house, without speaking another word. 



CHAPTER XXY. 

THE GABBET. 



' Stop, sir, stop, if you please,' cried Zedwitz's servant to EEamilton, who was 
beginning to run down the street, ' Count Max is not in his own bouse — 
he is here, just opposite — at the Brazier's.' 
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' * At the Brazier's I' exclaimed Hamilton, * what induced him to go there ?* 

* Don't know, sir/ replied the man, ' he has been lodging there the last 
week or two.* 

' Lodging there V repeated Hamilton^ as he crossed the street, ' that is 
an odd idea.^ 

The man opened the house-door with a latch-key, took up a candle 
which was burning on the staircase, and walked up to the very top of the 
house. They pawed through two or three empty garrets before they 
reached the one which Zedwitz had chosen for his sleeping apartment. 
The furniture contrasted strangely with the whitewashed walls, sloping 
ceilings, and windows protruding from the roof. A handsome bedstead, 
wuidrobe, sofa — ^several large arm-chairs — ^and tables covered with writing 
and drawing materials, found, with difficulty, place in the ill-shaped room. 
A stranger was sitting by the bed, — ^he rose as Hamilton approached. 

' So they have broi^t you here after all,' said Zedwitz, * I hope at least 
you have been told the true state of the case — that you know that I have 
the worst description of cholera?' * You know, I do not consider it 
infectious,' replied Hamilton, ' and if I can be of any use, I am prepared to 
remain with you.' 

Zedwitz pressed his friend's hand. 

' If I am not better in a few hours,' he said, slowly, ' that is, when there 
IS no hope of my recovery ; you may write to Edelhof — I do not wish to 

see any of my family — ^not even Agnes coming from the country they 

ivould be too liable to infection.' 

* But,* said Hamilton, • I do not see Doctor Berger— why have you not 
sent for him ?' * Because I am here, and not in my own house, and he 
tells everything to his chattering wife, who relates with interest all she 
hears to whoever will listen to her.' 

. * But why are you here ?' asked Hamilton. 

A violent spasm put an end to the conversation, nor was it possible to 
xenew it. Zedwitz hourly became worse, Hamilton proportionably anxious. 
At length he sent not only for Doctor Berger but also for his friend 
Biedermann, and when they had declared Zedwitz's case almost hopeless, 
he wrote, as he had been desired, to Edelhof, and employed his servant 
Hans as courier. 

Late in the evening, Zedwitz lay motionless from exhaustion. Bieder- 
mann had more than once held a feather under his nostrils to ascertain if 
he still breathed. Hamilton rose slowly from his station by the bed, and 
walked cautiously to one of the small windows. On reaching it, he 
stumbled over a large telescope which was pointed against a round hole, 
evidently cut in the window curtain — he was about to remove the telescope 
to avoid a recurrence of the noise which he had just made, but on second 
thoughts, he seated himself on a chair conveniently placed beside it, and 
applied his eye to the glass. 

In a moment, he was in Madame Bosenberg's drawing-room ; the muslin 
curtains were not closed, and he saw the preparations for the rubber of 
whist — the candles and counters arranged, the entrance of the Hofifmanns, 
accompanied as usual by Raimund. The latter soon seated himself at the 
]/ianoforte, and from the different movements of his person and hands, 
Hamilton tried to imagine the music to which the others (not the card 
players) listened apparently with the most profound attention. He had 
heard so much from Hildegarde of her cousin's extraordinary talent foe 
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muBic, that he expected to see her immediately more towacds him. Great was 
therefore his surprise, when she walked to the window most distant from 
him, and drawing still further aside the small transparent curtains^ turned 
her face upwards, exactly in the directionof the window from which he was 
looking out. He could not any longer see her features, but he imagined 
her looking at him, and he involuntarily pushed back his chair. Did she 
know where he was ? Or had she already known that Zedwitz was in her 
neighbourhood ? He tried to remember if she had been in the habit of 
going to the window— he believed not— but he recollected her immediate 
recognition of Zedwitz in the street the evening before. The scene on the 
stairs recurred to his m^nory with extraordinary exactness, and a sudden 
suspicion, like a flash of lightning, made him see Zedwitz as his midnight 
trciducer. He strode towards him, but the angry question difld on his lips,, 
when he beheld the livid features couYulsed with pain. Zedwitz was not 
only perfectly conscious of his dangerous state, bat of everything passing 
around him ; he glanced towards the window, and asked in a low, hoarse 
voice, *Have you seen her?' /Yes, she is looking at the windows of 
this room.' 

A long silence ensued, and then Hamilton was called out of the room to 
speak to old Hans, who had been sent by Hildegarde to make inquiries 
about Zedwitz. 

* How does Mademoiselle Hild^arde know that we ace here ?' asked 
Hamilton. 

* She inquired of my son this morning when he was packing your 
clothes. She hopes that you will take care of yourself, and says you must 
be sure to smell this little silk thing, as it will save you from infection*' 

Hamilton smiled as he received frcffia. the old man a socket containing 
camphor. 

' Perhaps you will give me a line for Mademoiselle ; she is very uneasy.' 

Hamilton wrote a few lines with his pencil. 

'She said,' remarked old Hans, 'you must hang it on your neck, 
and that she would pray for the wearer every morning in the Frauen 
cdiurch.' 

'Did she say that?' cried Hamilton, hastily. * At what hour will she 
be there ?' * Between six and seven o'clock, I should think,' answered 
the man, with a look of intelligence by no means agreeable to Hamilton. 

'You need not say that I asked you this question, Hans; it might 
prevent her from going to church, you know.' * If you. please I can say 
you don't think of going to the Frauen church to-morrow morning.* 

' Say nothing at all, excepting that I am obliged to her, and [£all wear 
the amulet,* replied Hamilton, abruptly turning away. 

The Countess Zedwitz, her daughter and son-in-law arrtved before day- 
break the next morning. They were at first so agitated that they could not 
speak a word ; Zedwitz, on the contrary, was perfectly calm. ' I expected 
you, mother,' he said, kissing her hand ; ' 1 Imew you woidd come to me, 
but I vnsh tibat dear Agnes and Lengheim had remained at home. Yon 
must send them back in the course of the day.' 

The Countess spoke long and earnestly with Doctor Beigar, and then 
returned to her son's bedside. She told him that his father continued ill 
and confined to his room ; that he wished to see him again ; was ready to 
forget all cause of difference between them, and she hoped, as soon as he 
could be removed, he would return with her to Edelhof. 
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Zedwita was too weak to disooss his plaos for the fdtare, although im- 
mediately after the axrival of his ielation% he had a change for the hetter. 
At five o'clock Doctor Berger gave hopes of his recovery, and an hour 
afterwards, Hamilton was on his way to the Frauen church. 

The rain had turned to sleet, and the sleet to snow since he had last 
Ipeen out. Large flakes now fell noiselessly around him ; he saw them 
not — Hildegarde alone^ and alternate fears that he should not, and hopes 
that hd should; see her, occupied his thoughts. 

There were not many people assembled, hut the church is large, the 
altars numerous, and it was some time befoie he discovered the kneeling 
figure of her he sought. Walburg, with her shining braided hair, silver 
head-dress, and Large market-basket on her arm, was standing in the aisle ; 
her prayers seemed ended, for she gazed cheerfully around her, and even 
Bodded occasionally to her basketted acquaintance as they passed. She 
immediately recc^ised Hamilton, and stooped down to whisper to Hilde- 
garde, who instantly rose, and Hamilton saw her face suffiised with blushes 
as sh« walked towards him. They left the church together, and Hilde- 
garde's first words were, ' How pale and tired you look ; I hope you are 
not ilL' *l^ot in the least,' said Hamilton; and it did not escape his 
observation that her principal anxiety seemed about himself. 

* You will be g)ad to hear that Zedwitz is better at last ; we had no hope 
of his recovery until about an hour ago.' ' So I have already heard from 
Mr. Biedermamn, who was so kind as to call just before I left home.' 

' Ah 1 you have seen Biedermann f ' Yes,' and then she added, after 
a pauses 'now that Count Zedwitz's family have arrived, you ought to 
thmk of yourself, for even if you do not fear infection, you must remember 
that unusual fatigue is dangerous at preset. You have been two nights 
without rest — ^you who require so much more sleep than any one else, as I 
heard you tell mamma more than onoe,' 

'That was only an excuse for my unpardonable laziness,' replied 
Hamilton, smiling ; ' I intend to go to Havard's to dress and breakfast 
before I return to Zedwitz, Have you any message for him? I shall 
deliver it faithfully.' * None, excepting my good wishes,' said Hilde- 
g»rde» turning away, * Walburg, you may now go to the grocer's — ^I can 
walk home alone. Good morning, Mr. Hamilton.' 

Hamilton bowed gravely, wait^ with due propriety until Walburg was 
quite out of sight, and then ran after Hildegarde, and endeavoured, while 
still panting for breath, to thank her for the amulet, and her kind anxiety 
on his account. 

'My father more than shares my anxiety about you,' she said, calmly ; 
'he was greatly distressed at hearing that mamma had in a manner 
banished you from o\a house. I^ould you get the cholera now, and not 
be properly taken care of, how could we write to your family? What 
could we say to them? ' * You mean in case of my death. By^-the-bye, 
I never thought of that. Do not walk so faat — I want to speak to you, and 
I know you must dismiss me at the next turn. Should I die of cholera—' 

' It is time enough to talk of death when you are ill,' said Hildegarde, 
hastily. 

' No, it will be too late then. Twenty-four horns are more than enough 
to finish a man's life now. Will you undertake to write tomy sister, and 
arrange my effects ?' 

* Are you joking V * Not in the least. You will find in. a rosewood 

N 2 
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case a number of papers — a journal in fact. These papers mnst be carefully 
sealed, and addressed to my sister. There is also a miniature * 

* I know/ said Hildegarde * How do you know/ cried Hamilton, 

stooping forwards to catch a glimpse of her features, * how do you know 
anything about that ?' * Lina Berger examined your dressing-case one 
evening when she was in your room. Crescenz was present, and naturally 
told me of the miniature — ^I often reminded her of it.' 

* Indeed ! And for what purpose ?* * To prevent her forgetting that 
you had not even a heart to bestow on her.* 

* You were right. But to return to the miniature : the original possesses, 

indeed, a large portion of my affection ' Hamilton stopped ; he had 

flattered himself that his companion would, in some way, betray feelings 
either of jealousy or curiosity, but she walked on steadily without looking 
at him, and when he paused, she observed, * You must make haste : we are 
just at the comer ; you need not tell me about the original, but say what 
you wish me to do with the picture.* * Should we never meet again, 
unfeeling girl/ said Hamilton, half laughing, * you must send the picture 
to my father, for it is my sister Helen's portrait.* 

As he spoke, they had reached the place where he knew he must leave 
her ; she stopped, and said quickly, * Mr. Hamilton, I have in this instance 
done you great injustice ; I thought your heart was bestowed on the original 
of the miniature. Without this explanation, I should certainly have 
regarded your conduct towards us as unpardonably heart — ^less !' * Not 
quite,* said Hamilton, lightly ; ' I really had a heart at my disposal some 
time ago ; younger sons are allowed to have hearts in England, and to give 
them away as they please ; few people there think it worth while to accept 
so worthless a thing as a heart alone. In Germany the same rational idea 
seems to prevail * 

* Not so,* cried Hildegarde, warmly ; * a heart is always of value — 
must be of value to ^every one, especially to every woman.' * You are 
making a collection of such valuables, I think,* said Hamilton. * Your 
cousin's has been forced upon you ; Zedwitz's, to say the least, you tacitly 
accepted ; what you intend to do with mine * 

' I must go home now/ said Hildegarde, glancing uneasily down the 
street : * it may be remarked if I stand here so long with you -- — * 

* Do not be alarmed,* said Hamilton, smiling ; * I have no intention of 
ever again favouring you with avowals of affection as absurd as useless. 
You were quite right not to listen to me, but you must have the kindness 
not to listen to my midnight representatives either. Such men must not 
8peak for me.' < Do not think about that any more/ said Hildegarde. 
* I dislike the recollection of my stupidity.' 

* If I only knew who it was/ said Hamilton, contracting bis brows. 

* You possibly suspect Oscar, but when I referred to the subject yes- 
terday evening, he did not in the least understand what I meant, and 
afterwards denied having seen me from the time I had received my 
Christmas presents.' * So, then, it was Zedwitz,' said Hamilton, mu- 
singly. ' I am sorry for it ; our friendship is at an end.' 

* Oh, no,' cried Hildegarde : * perhaps it was not Count Zedwitz ; it is 
not like him to act so ; besides he never speaks French with me, and — ^and 
nis manners are always so respectful. Oh, no, I do not think —I am quite 
sure it could not have been Count Zedwitz.' 

* How can you, who are always so rational and candid, talk so? You 
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know it must have been one or the other, no one else could have any 
motive for asking those questions ; I only wish—' * And I wish,' 
said Hildegarde, interrupting him, * I wish you would not either think, or 
speak again about this disagreeable affair. Oscar has denied knowing any- 
thing about it ; therefore you have no pretence to seek a quarrel with him. 
You have scarcely a right on suspicion to withdraw your friendship from 
Count Zedwitz.' 

'On suspicion I No : but I shall certainly ask him if he were on the 
stairs of your house on Christmas eve.' ' He will say that he was not.' 

' If he do, I shall believe him.' 

' And I also,' said Hildegarde, moving onwards. 

* You think highly of Zedwitz ?' ' Most highly. I have already told 
you so.' 

' And of your cousin ?' Hildegarde was silent. 

'And yet you continue intimate with him, and tolerate his rhapsodies !' 
' He is my cousin — ^he loves me — and — ^if you must know all, I — I fear 
him now I' 

* You 1 you fear him ?' * Yes ; I fear his love and his jealousy — his 
frightful bursts of passion — ^his horrible threats. — ^But, look, there is Wal- 
burg just now coming home ; I must enter the house before her. Adieu.' 

The Zedwitzs were profuse in their thanks to Hamilton, and used all 
their eloquence to induce him to return with them to Edelhof. No argu- 
ment, however, could prevail on him to quit Munich. Before Zedwitz left, 
he gave E^amilton the assurance that he had not been in the Rosenberg's 
house on Christmas eve. * If you require proof,* he added, ' I can give it. 
You may remember I told you that I felt very ill. Could a man in the 
state I was then, think of such mummeries? besides, when we parted, I 

went home, that is, to our house in Street, changed my clothes, which 

were wet, and drank some wine. You can inquire of our old housekeeper.' 

' It is quite unnecessary,' said Hamilton. 'I should rather apologise for 
having thought you capable of such conduct, even in joke. Hildegarde did 
not for a moment suspect you, although she had heard her cousin's denial.' 

•Excellent girl! — she did me but justice. Much as I should like to 
know her feelings towards me, I never, even if I had an opportunity, would 
resort to such means of obtaining information.' 

The carriage rolled to the door. Hamilton assisted his friend down the 
narrow staircase. * What do you mean to do with yourself imtil you are 
allowed to return to the Bosenbergs?' asked the latter, as he pressed 
heavily on his arm. ' I shall buy another horse, and a sledge. If the 
snow last, I rather expect some amusement.' 

Arrived in the street, Zedwitz was obliged to lean exhausted against the 
house. He was with great difiSculty lifted into the carriage, and, as he 
sank back in the corner, his languid eyes turned slowly to the windows of 
the opposite house. Crescenz and her brothers were looking out, Hilde- 
garde was not visible ; he slightly touched his cap, and turned away. His 
mother and sister were making a final effort to induce Hamilton to remove 
to Edelhof or Lengheira. Zedwitz saw the uselessness of their endeavours, 
and calling Hamilton to his side, whispered, * If you should be ill, remem- 
ber your promise to send for me directly.' He then placed his hands on his 
shoulders, and kissed him on both sides of his face. Completely abashed 
by this proceeding, Hamilton blushed excessively, and stammered a few 
incoherent words as the carriage drove off. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

THE DI8GU68IOK. 

* Oh, Hildegaide !* cried Ci^scenz, posliing back her work-table in asAer to 
be able to see better from the Trindow; 'Oh, Hildegarde — ^look, look! 
There is Mr. Hamilton driving such a beautiful sledge up our street ; and 
the horses are prancing and dancing, and shaking their red tassels and silver 
bells ! Oh, how pretty 1 How I wish he would take me out with him V 

' Babette !' cried 3£r. Rosenberg from the next room, ' Mr. Hamilton is 
just passing our house, and seems in perfect health. How laz^ do you 
mean his quarantine to last?' * I have no objection to his returning to- 
morrow,' answered Madame Rosenberg, who was arranging one of the chests 
of drawers in the drawing-room. ' You may tell him so, if you like^ this 
afternoon.' 

* Not 1 1* said her husband. ' You banished him, and you may recall 
him too. If, however, you really wish him to return, you had better make 
haste, for he seems to be amusing himself very well at Havard's, and is 
always surrounded by a number of acquaintance. I mnist confess I miss 
him more than I expected.' 

* I wish him to return, of course,' said Madame Rosenberg, pushing in 
the drawers with some violence ; ' but, for another week or so, I must say 
I have no objection to his remaining where he is. I can hardly believe that 
he will escape the diolera — ^he is so careless ! Always going out without a 
cloak, and being wet throu^ ! — wearing thin boots and no flannel waist- 
coat ! Heating his stove and opening his windows. Running out in the 
middle of the night every time that there is an alarm about a hoise oafire. 
What can one expect from such doings ?* 

*As you please, my dear,' said Mr. Rosenberg, contentedly, *You 
know I never had any fia^ncy for lodgers in our house ; he is the first I have 
been able to tolerate. I think, however, you should not allow him to pay 
for his apartments here and at Havard's too i 'Oh, of course not,' said 
his wife ; 'though I am sure that is the very last thing he would think 
about — ^he is excessively careleas about money.* 

' So it seems — and I suspect he is vpending more than is neceasaty at 
present. He gives suppers every night.' ' I don't believe that !' 

* You may believe it— or rather believe me, for I supped with him after 
the theatre yesterday.' 'You!* 

' Yes. There were also three young Englishmen, and that little Lieu- 
tenant Mayer, who goes everywheie, playing cards and making himself 
agreeable.' 'Lieutenant Mayer I How did Mi; Hamilton become 
acquainted with him ?' 

* Oddly enough : he met him in the English gardens one eivening b^ore 
he went to Seon, cmd either knocked him down or was knocked down by 
him — I really forget which ; but a fact it is that Hamilton invited him to 
supper without remembering his name, and they insisted on my introducing 
them formally to each oth^.' ' Well to be sure I' exckamed Madame 
Rosenheim. ' If ever I heard of such a thing I' 

' He wishes exceedingly to return to us,' continued her husband ; ' he 
said so when I was leaving — ^indeed, he gave me to understand that his 
guests were merely invited to prevent him from thinking too much of our 
quiet household r 'Oh, if that be the case, I consider it a sort of duty 
to bring him back here, and out of the way of temptation,' said Madame 
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Bosenbergy. joining her husband^ and kftving Hildegarde and Crescenz 
alcHie. 

They had been interested auditors of thia conversation as they sat 
together working. ' How I like him for inviting that Lieutenant Mayer to 
supper without knowing his name i Don't you ? It is so English ! I am 
very glad he is comii^ back to us T ' His return ought to be a matter 
of iuiUfierenoe to you,' said Hildegarde, without looking up. 

* But I cannot be so indifferent as you are !' cried Cresoenz, petulantly. 
* And though I am going to be married to Major Siultz, Lina Berger says 
that Mr. Hamilton may still be *'mein ichatz** just the same, and no 
hajoar 'lina Berger talks great nonsense,' said Hildegarde, with 
heightened colour. ' This is, however, worse thaii nonsense 1* 

*" And yet ^e could give you some good advice, if you chose to listen to 
her,' observed Crescenz, nodding her head sagaciously. ' I do not require 
any advice from a person I so thorou^ly dislike and despise.' 

' Oh, that's just the same with her ; she says she always disliked you, 
but that she despises you now that you have fallen in love with Theodora 
Biedermann T ' What sn absurd idea 1' said Hildegarde, contemptuously. 
' Marie de Hoffmann has already told me something of that kind/ 

* lina told me long ago tbali Mr. fiiedemuuin did not think yon at all hand- 
some]' ' That I titiink very probable,' sud Hildegarde. 

* And she says oow» he is just the pecson to teach you not to fall in love 
without provocation !' ' I think he is more likely to teaoh me to write 
German grammatically 1' answered Hildegacde, with a careless laugh. 

' And do you really net ease for anybody, and you a whole year older 
than I am !' exclaimed Crescenz, with unfeigned astonishment. ' Lina first 
thought you liked Mr. Hamilton, until I assured, her you hated him. Thea 
she i»id you had taken a wild kind of fancy to our cousin Oscar. Then she 
thought you were poetending to like Count Zedwitz on account of his rank 

and ' *I am sure I ought to be obliged to you, Crescenz, for 

diseussing my affairs in this manner with my greatest enemy,' said Hilde- 
garde, indignantly i ' bu^,' she added, pushing back her chair, ' there is no 
use talking to you !' 

' I am quite prepared for remarks of this kind,' said Crescenz, with a 
ludicrous imitation of Hildegarde's natural dignity of manner ; * Lina says 
there is no bearing you since I have been engaged to be nuurried I' * So,' 
said Hildegaide, throwing down her work — ' but I do not quite understand 
the-^--' 

'Oh,, it is easily understood — ^yoii are <^deryand tiiink you ought to 
have been the first.' 

' This isreally too absurd,' cried Hildegarde, laughing good-humouredly. 

' Oh, laugh as much as you please — ^but since we have returned from 
Seon — ^you have become quite a different person !' 

* Did Lina put that into your head also ?' asked Hildegarde, quickly. 

* Oh, no,' cried Crescenz, while her eyes filled with tears, * I did not 
require Lina to point that out to me. Silly as you think me — I can feel — 
you are quite changed.' 

Hildegarde bit her lip-r-walked to i^e window — came hastily back again, 
and throwing her arms round her sister, kissed her cheek, while she whis- 
pered, ' Dear girl, I am not in the least changed in my affection for you ; 
but you know yourself that every word I spei^ to you is repeated to Lina 
Berger ; and how can you expect me to trust you ?' * But,' said Crescenz 
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looking tip, ' but yon know I often repeated what you said when we were 
at school, and you only scolded a little sometimes. Now, you scarcely ever 
get into a passion, and are so cold, and so careful what you say — just like 
Mademoiselle Hortense !' 

' Like Mademoiselle Hortense ?* * Oh, I don't mean that you have her 
thick nose, and high shoulders,' said Orescenz, smiling through her tears, 
* but you scarcely take any notice of me, and are always talking of booker 
with Mr. Hamilton 1' 

Hildegarde was silent. 

* And then you speak English now more than French, and Lina says * 

* Don't tell me what she says, don't name her to me again,' cried Hilde- 
garde, impatiently. ' No— no, I won't,' said Gresoenzi alarmed. 

' Odious person,' continued Hildegarde, turning away, ' I can never for- 
give her for having embittered the last weeks we shall probably ever spend 
together.' ' Well,' said Crescenz, drying her eyes, ' at all events we shall- 
get on better after my marriage. You know you must have a sort of respect 
for me then.' 

Hildegarde turned round to see if her sister were joking ; but Crescenz 
looked perfectly serious. 

- * Respect is due to married persons,' she continued, neatly folding up the 
work which her sister had thrown on the chair. * Mamma says so — ^and 
then you know I shall be quite another sort of person when I am the 
mother of a family * 

Hildegarde laughed unrestrainedly. 

* Madame Lustigsays I may have a dozen children I — ^They shall all have 
pretty names — ^not one of them shall be called Blazius, that I am deter- 
mined — ^they shall be Albert, Maximilian, Ferdinand, Adolph, Philibert' 

' Philibert is not a pretty name,' said Hildegarde, interrupting her merrily. 

* Don't you think so? Well, we can choose another, Conrad for 
instance T * Or Oscar ?' 

' Oh no, because I should imagine a sort of resemblance to cousin Oscar, 
and I don't— quite— like him — ^that is, not very much, though he is my 
cousin. He is very cross sometimes, indeed, almost always to your friend 
Marie — but oh ! Hildegarde, one very pretty name we have forgotten, and of 
a very handsome person too — Alfred ! Mr. Hamilton, you Imow — is not 
Alfred a pretty name ?' * Yes.' 

* And he is certainly handsome ? Kven you must allow that ?' 
Hildegarde was spared the answer, for Madame Rosenberg entered the 

room, and having discovered that the tip of Crescenz's little nose was red, 
immediately declared it was from want of exercise, and sent both sisters to 
play at battledore and shuttlecock in the nursery with their brothers. 

She then despatched a message to Hamilton, which caused his immediate 
return to her house. 



CHAPTER XXVn. 

THE SLEDGE. 

Hamiltok's sledge was the subject of discussion the very first evening of 
his return — he, of course, proposed their making use of it, and assmed 
Madame Rosenberg she might trost herself and her daughters to his care 
without fear. 
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< * Oh dear — Vm snie I should not be ia the least afraid,' cried Grescenz. 

* And yet you are the greatest coward in the honae/ said her mother. 
' I am sure you will scream so often that Mr. Hamilton will refuse to take 
you a second time.' 

* Allow me to observe,' said Major Stultz, his &oe increasing in redness 
as he spoke — ' and I conceive I have some right to give an opinion on the 
subject — that I totally disapprove of Cresoenz going out in Mr. Hamilton's 
sledge.' 

' Are you afraid to trust her to my care ?' asked Hamilton, laughing. 
Major Stultz rapped on the table with his fingers, and looked significantly 
towaids Madame Hosenberg. 

* You surely do not think I shall be so awkward as to upset the sledge ?* 
continued Hamilton. 

* I have the highest opinion of yon, Mr. Hamilton, the highest opinion 
where horses are concerned,' b^an Major Stultz, with some embarrass- 
ment, while Hamilton rubbed his upper lip to hide a smile. * Had you a 

carriage instead of a sledge, the case would be difierent, and I but I 

see you understand me.' ' Not in the least,' said Hamilton, looking up 
in unfeigned astonishment. 

* Grescenz does, however,' said Major Stultz, turning to his betrothed, 
whose face was suJffused with blushes. 

Madame Rosenberg had been occupied with little Feppy-Hshe was 
arranging the broken harness of a wooden cart-horse, which had been 
dragged somewhat roughly round the room. She now looked up, and 
observed in a low voice, and with a sort of expressive wink at Major Stultz, 

* Mr. Hamilton being an Englishman, knows nothing about sledging rights. 
Keep your own counsel, and he will never think of claiming it.' 

' He may claim it from whoever he pleases,' cried Major Stultz,. bluntly ; 

* but not from my Crescenz, that's all 1' 

* What is it — ^what is my right? What may I claim?' asked Hamilton, 
quickly. 

No one seemed disp(^ed to explain, until at length Madame Bosenberg 
replied, laughing, ' Neither more nor less than a Kiss, which is a sort of 
old privilege allowed a gentleman if he drive a lady in a sledge 1 Now, I 
know that from me you will not claim it, because I am neither young nor 
pretty — ^nor from Hildegarde, because you don't like her well enough — ^nor 
^m Grescenz because she is betrothed. So really. Major, I see no reason 
for making such a serious face.' 

' I intend to drive Grescenz myself in a sledge,' said Major Stultz ; * I 
take it for granted she will enjoy it quite as much with me as with Mr. 
Hamilton. 

Grescenz bent her head over her work, and said not a word. 

A heavy fall of snow during the night, and a clear blue sky the next day, 
proved most propitious : and after dinner, the sledge was brought to the 
door. Madame Rosenberg and her son Gustle were carefully assisted by 
Hamilton into the light, fantastic vehicle, while Hans, not unnecessarily, 
held the horses' heads. No sooner were the spirited animals released, 
than they bounded forward with a vehemence which caused Madame 
Rosenberg to utter an only half-suppressed scream, while the child, par- 
ticipating in his mother's alarm, seized Hamilton's arm, and clung to it 
with all his strength. One of the horses reared dangerously. * Gustle, 
you must not touch my arm, or the reins 1' crid Hamilton, shaking him ofif. 
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* They will be qniet in a moment,* he added to Madame Rosenberg, \7ho 
had closed her eyes and compressed her lips as if prepared for the worst ; 
but Dofcwithstanding all his endeavouis, the horses pianced and dazKied and 
bomided, to the great admiration of the passers-by, while poor Madame 
Bosenberg sat in a sort of agony. She did not speak a word until they 
had reached ihe Nymphenburg road, bat there erery sledge they met 
increased her terrors, and at length she spoke, — ^ Oh, dear, good, excellent 
Mr. Hamilton — ^tum back and take me home again — ^I know you are too 
good-natured to enjoy my anxiety — ^if it were only for Gustie's sake, see 

C^!^-— — Ah! The child is fri^tened to death abnost, and no 

wonder I I declare if I had not come out in my slippers^ I would walk 
home-^h, pray stop— «>tani-^before we mieet that sledge coming towards 
us. When your horses hear the bells of the other sled^s, they get quite 
wild I Dear, kind Mr. Hamilton, I shall lo^e you all my life if you will 
on^ take us home i^^in.' 

Gustle, shocked by his mother's unwonted humility of manner, and 
imagining himself in tiie most imminent danger, commenced roaring with 
all his might, and Hamilton turned his horses, while assuring Madame 
Eosenberg they were the gentlest animals in the world, and it was only the 
fine weather that had put them in spirits. 

On their return they found a respectable4ooking hackn^-coaeh placed 
on a sledge waiting at the door. Grescenis, her little bcother Peppy, and 
Major Stultz, were preparing to enter it*. 

' I will go with yon,' cried Madame Bosenberg, joining them. ' Qustle 
must not lose his daiYe*— Mr. Hamilton's horses are much too wild £br me T 

' I thought as much^' sadd Major Stuhz, with evident sadsfiiotioDi. 

* Am I permitted to a^ Mademoiselle Hildegaide to go with me?' asked 
Hamilton. * Yes, but you must t^ her how your horses have Mght- 
ened me, and you must promise to driye on the Nymphenbnrg road where 
we can see you^ snd you must not go further than tiie palace and back again.' 

* Agreed,' said Hamilton. 

' And you must on no aocoont quit the idedge, or entor the inn.' * Of 
course not.' 

Hildegarde.waa surprised to see him so soon again. He explained, and 
asked her if she weoe afraid to trust herself to his care. ' No, I believe 
you drive welL' 

' Bather— but I haYe never had. a sledge until now-*«nd they seem 
slippery concerns.* * I have heard that being thrown out of one is more 
imcomfortafole than dflengeroua,' said Hildegacde, langhing, as she entered 
her room to dress herself. 

The horses pawed the half-frozen snow, and were even more impatient 
than before — but this time ne hand was laid on hia arm, ho stifled dcream 
vexed his ear. Hildegarde admired the silver searpents which ornamented 
the front of the sledge*— the silver belis whidi glittered on the harness, and 
the gay scaclet tassels whii;^ the horses flung in the air with every move- 
ment---4ihe blue sky-<>4he dazzling snow; and Hamilton, perfectly re- 
assured, was soon able to prove to his horses that he bo longer feaied to 
correct them. 

In a few minutes, they had overtaken and passed the hackney sledge 
containing the rest of the party, nor was it long befoce iiSaey reachol 2^ym- 
phenburg. 

' What shall we do now?' «&id Hamiltan, ' I promised your motbec not 
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to go fartiier than the pakoe. I am sure the others are not yet half way 
hare. Must we go home bo booh f * Driye round and nmnd this in- 
closnre until they come, it will amuse us, and exercise the horses,' replied 
Hildegarde. 

They drove round aeveral times, each time quicker than the preceding, 
while Hans, with extraordinary energy, craoked the pliant leather whip 
peculiar to sledges. Several people collected to look on, among others a 
carter, wilii an empty waggon. One of his horses was young and un- 
broken ; as the sledge passed, it phtnged, and mttled its heavy harness ; 
Hamilton's horses shied, dashed into the deep snow heaped up beside the 
road, upset the sledge, and then struggled violently to make themselves 
free. Hamilton still oontriv«d to hold the reins until his servant came to 
his assistance, and then rushed to Hildegarde, who bad been thrown to 
some distance. A crowd had gathered round her. 

* Hildegarde, dearest, are you hurt 7' he asked, anxiously. T^ot in 
the least,' she answered, laughing, while she shook the snow from her 
cloak ; ' not in the least ! I was tloown at the first jeric into the fresh snow, 
and every time I attempted to get up, I fell back again, until I received 
assistance, for which I thank you,' she said, turning to some strangers ; 
and th^ she added hntriedly to Hamilton, * Let u» go home.' 

The sledge had been easily set to rights, and they once more drove off at 
a furious pace. 

* As wild a yomg pair as ever I saw,' observed an officer to his wife, as 
they turned towards the inn to rest, and refresh themselves with a cup of 
come. 

* We have disobeyed your mother,' began Hamilton, ' tmintentionally 
indeed, but—* 

' How do you meaii ?* * Why, she forbade our leaving the sledge on 
any accoeeat whatever,' said Hamilton, laughing. < Now, I don't in the 
least mind being lectund by her, but I confess I do not enjoy the idea of 
Major Stnltz's triumph. How unmercifully I shall be laughed at 1' 

* I don't see any necessity for saying anything about the matter,' said 
Hildegarde, < if you choose to be silent, I shall never refer to the subject ; 
in fact, I waa altogether to. blame ; it was my proposition driving round 
that indosnre, and it was I who encoura^ you to worry llie horses, in 
order to show you that I was not afhad of them.' 

' The carter and his young horse were to blame,' said Hamilton ; ' he 
ought not to have come so close to us. But I should be very glad to escape 
Major Stoltz's heavy raillery. Do you hear, Hans ? — ^you fell out of the 
sledge in your sleep ; not even to your father must you say otherwise than 
that my horses are as steady as oxen. Do you understand?' 

* Yes, sir.' 

Perhaps the fear of being questioned induced Hamilton, when returning, 
to pass ihe others so quickly that he did not hear their cries to him to 
stop, and return to Nymphenburg. Perhaps the wish to be once more 
alone with his companion for half-an-hour, made him urge his horses to 
their hardest trot ; if the latter had been his object, his annoyance may be 
conceived, when on reaching home, just as they had begun to ascend the 
stairs together, gaily laughing, he perceived Count Raimnnd standing 
aboYe them. He had seen their arrival ^om the Hoffmanns' window, and 
rushed out under pretence of a joke, but in reality to waylay them. 
Hamilton could not conceal his vexation ; he frowned, and muttered the 
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words, ' everlasting bore V which made Hildegarde^s countenance change 
in a manner that irritated her cousin. * Uildegarde, I must speak to you/ 
he began^ abruptly. 

* Speak on,' she said, continuing to ascend the stairs. 

* I must ask you a question — and — ^we must be alone.' 

* You are peremptory — ask differently, and per — ^haps I may comply 
with your request.' 

Count Raunund grasped — not gently — his cousin's arm — she turned 
round — became very pale — and requested Hamilton in a low voice to go up 
stairs — she would follow him directly. 

' Do you really wish me to go ?' he asked, hesitatingly. ' Do you remain 
willingly with your cousin ? Remember,' he added, indignantly, ' the 
nearest relationship cannot authorise such ' 

Count Raimund made a violent gesture — Hildegarde placed herself be- 
tween them, and said, hurriedly, ' I — ^I do wish to speak to Oscar,' and 
Hamilton instantly left them. 

Directly he was gone, her manner totally changed. * Your question, 
Oscar, and quickly 1' she said, haughtily. * I have no intention of remain- 
ing on the cold staircase more than a few minutes.' 

* Gently, gently, Hildegarde. You think the danger is over now your 
treasure is out of sight — but you see how ready he is to quarrel, with all 
his coobiess — ^be careful, or ' 

* Your question,' said Hildegarde, leaning against the wall with a sigh of 
resi^ation. • 

'Did this a — ^this Englishman condescend to claim his sledging right 
from you ?' • No.' 

' Did not think it worth while !' said Raimund, sneeringly. 

* Very probably. Have you anything else' to observe ?' * Yes, false 
girl !' cried Raimund, vehemently, ' you know this js not the case — ^you 
know he loves you — ^his every look betrays him — ^but by Heaven, if you 
grant him what T, your nearest relative, have so long implored in vain — ^his 
life shall be the forfeit * 

* Always threatening !' exclaimed Hildegarde, indignantly. 

' It is my only means to obtain a moment's attention from you. He 
little knows, l^at to his influence alone, I am indebted for every favour, — 
for every common civility, I receive from you !' 

' He little knows that, indeed 1' said Hildegarde, bitterly ; ' were ho 
aware of it, he would soon release me from my thraldom.' 

' Tell hhn — ^tell him. I desire nothing more than that matters should 
come to extremities I You look incredulous, Hildegarde. Hear me and 
judge for yourself. Pecuniary difficulties have often made men put an end 
to their existence — and you know what mine are ! add to this, a violent and 
hopeless love, and the certainty of being obliged in a week or ten days, to 
marry a person for whom I never can feel a particle of either affection or 
admiration 1' * But who is worthy of both 1' cried Hildegude. 

* Perhaps so~-I wish Marie every happiness with another— -For my- 
self,' he added, folding his arms and looking musingly down the stairs, * I 
wish to die, to die soon — ^aud quickly — ^but not by my own hand. They 
say it is a fearful crime to commit suicide ! Were I certain of being shot 
by Hamilton, I should not hesitate — he must then leave Bavaria^ and you 
for ever — ^but the chances are, I should shoot him ^I hate him so in- 
tensely, that the temptation would be more than I could resist 
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* Horrible !' cried Hildegarde, covering her face with her hands, ' How 
can you deliberately think of committing murder?' * That's it — that's 
what I mean ; you see, Hildegarde, death is my only resource, but I shudder 
at the thought of staining my hands with other blood than my own. The 
double crime is more than I can resolve upon.* 

' Ah, I see now,' she said, forcing a smile ; ' yon are only trying to 
frighten me, as you have often done before.' 

He shook his head, and continued. ' As long as I had the faintest hope 
of obtaining your affection, I was a different being ; you might have made 
of me what you pleased — and I should have gained your love but for this 
supercilious Englishman, for you were disposed to like me at first.' 

* As a relation — ^yes ' 

' More than that — ^much more, Hildegarde,' cried Kaimund, vehemently. 

' And had I loved you more than as a cousin, what purpose would it 
have served ? Our relationship is too near to permit of a marriaee.' 

' Nothing eibsier than obtaining a dispensation,' cried Raimund, eagerly, 
and in a moment losing all violence of manner and voice. 

' But we are both without, fortune,' said Hildegarde. 

' I could quit the army. There are many situations which I could 
obtain. We should be poor, indeed, very poor; but what is poverty 

when Oh ! Hildegarde, has this consideration caused your coldness 

or are you——* What a fool I am !' he exclaimed, passionately. * She 
treats me like a madman from whom she would escape without witnessing 
a paroxysm 1 Go, you have tortured me— deliberately — ^most horribly. 
Go, I would hate you if I could l' 

Hildegarde began slowly to ascend the stairs ; as she turned to the next 
flight an unusual sound made her look downwards, and she perceived her 
cousin> vainly endeavouring to suppress the fearful emotion which agitated 
his whole frame. A man's tears are a phenomenon too rare to be seen 
unmoved. Hildegarde stopped and held out her hand. ' Oscar, dear 
Oscar, what I said was not in heartlessness, but in the hope of convincing 
you of the utter impossibility of our ever being more to each other than 
cousins. Think of your solemn engagement to Marie— -of your promises to 
your father. Bemember that no situation you could ever obtain would 
enable you to pay your debts !' 

* True — ^most true. I was dreaming just now,' said Baimund, with 
forced composure. * I am sorry to have kept you so long here — ^in the 
cold. Go, Mr. Hamilton is waiting for you !' 

* He is not. I shall most probably not see him until evening.' 
Baimund looked up, smiled mournfully, and then rushed down the stairs. 
A minute later Hildegarde was in her room ; her cloak and boa almost 

suffocated her, and she shook them off impatiently, sunk on a chair, and 
murmured, * What shall I do ? What ought I to do ? Oscar will quarrel 
with him — ^kill him, and I shall be the cause. He must leave Munich — 
leave us, and return to England.' Here she sprang from her chair, and 
walked up and down the room for a few minutes. ' Is there, then, no 
other way of keeping him out of danger ? Suppose he could be induced to 

go to the Z 's ? He said he intended to visit them. If he could only 

go until after Oscar's marriage ? A fortnight — only two weeks, and all 
danger will be over ! I must speak to him, even if he insists on knowing 
everything. I wonder is he in the drawing-room ?' 

He was not, nor in the schoolroom, and she had not courage to seek h* 
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in his apartment. She hoped to find an opportimity in the oonree of the 
next day, although with female quickness she had ahready observed that 
he no longer sought to he alone with her, or in any way to occupy her 
attention. Hamilton's motives were honourable^ hut he could scarcely 
have chosen a more judicious mode of conduct in order to &cilitate their 
intercourse ; it had already convinced Mr. Bosenheig of his indrfferetioe to 
his daughter, just when he had begun to entertain suspicions to ^e con- 
trary, and confirmed Madame Rosenberg in ike idea that Hamilton actually 
disliked her. 

After wandering about the house for some time, Hildegarde returned to 
her room, and endeavoured to arrange her thoughts, and her balls of 
coloured worsted and silks until the return of her fanuly. They came 
late, and talked loudly and gaily on their aarrival. When Crescenz entered 
the room, she immediately exclaimed, ' Oh, Hildegarde, we have had such a 
pleasant party — such a number of people, and swh good coffee !-^-and the 
Berger8--0h dear, I was so sorry that you and— ^hut I had almost 
forgotten, mamma says you must make tea< directly lor Mr. Hamilton, he 
is going to the theatre ; there is an opera^ an4 no vashea to hear the 
overture.' 

Hildegarde pushed back her work-frame, and left the lOom to seek the 
breakfast-service of highly-gilt china, which Madame ^Rosenberg had 
received as a wedding present, and which, though certainly intended by 
the donor to have been ' kept for show,* she had latterly appropriated to 
Hamilton's use, whenever he drank tea alone, and this was generally the 
case the evenings he went to the theatre. When she carried it to the 
drawing-room, she found her father, mother, and Major Stulta with him, 
and as she poured out the weak beverage, and arranged the plate of hread 
and butter, her mother continued speaking, *" welhou^t you did not choose 
to hear us-^hut then what motive could you have T 

' What indeed ?' said Hamilton. 

* The Major shouted the words Nymphenburg and co&e as loud as he 
could, he thought they might give you an idea what he meant.' 

' We heard nothing. The confounded bells made suoh a noise.' 

* The bells are very useful when it ^ws foggy, or dark, as we found 
this evening,' observed Major Stultz. 

* Hildegwle, you may light the candles,— Mr. Hamilton cannot find the 
way to his mouth.' 

Hildegarde brought them, while Orescenz, who had joined the others, 
continu^ repeating, ' So pleasant^ so gay I So many people ! And then 
about the upset — did you relate about that ?' ' No^' cried Hamilton, 
looking up ; ' pray tell me about it. You don't mean to say you were 
upset?' 

' Oh, no I But a young Englishman and his wife were liuown out of 
their sledge to-day when they were driving round the palings at !Nym- 
phenburg. Captain What's-Ms-name told us all about it» and they were 
so young, and so handsome, he said.' 

' Your countrymen can drive mail coaches better than sledges^' said 
Major Stultz, laughing. 

^ It is not proved that tiiey were English,' said Hamilton, with a smile 
only perceptihle to Hildegarde. ' They may have been Germans.' 

* Zimmermann said they were certainly !Emglish,aQd he understands the 
language. The lady thaiJ^ed him in French for extricating her out of the 
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BQOw: he said slie was qmte English looking, audJimooDQinonly hand- 
Bome.' 

' I haFe no doubt of his judgment on that subject/ said Haxoilton. 

' And/ said Crescenz, 'her husband seemed so fond of her, and said all 
sorts of things to her when he assisted her into the sledge again 1' 

' All sorts of things 1' cried Hamilton, laughing. ' Such as, for 

Instance, ?' * Oh, I cannot say the English words — ^I have never 

heard you say anything that sounded like them.' 

* Of course not — ^I must wait until I have a wife, I auppose,' 
Hildegarde's face had flushed, during this eonveisataon. Hamilton 

seemed so much amused with it, that he forgot the overture he had been 
80 anxious to hear. ' Your friend did not know at all who they were ?' he 
a<3ked, bending over his teacup. 'Kot in the leMt,' answered Major 
Stultz ; ' but the lady made a great impression on Zimmermann ; he seemed 
altogether to have fsdlen in love mih. her !' 

' Oh, ho !' exclaimed Mr. Bosenberg, ' what did his wife say to that ?' 

' She said she had no cause for jealousy, the Englishwoman did not look 
at any one — ^she only seemed anxious to assure her husband that she was 
not in the least hurt, though she must have been oonsideraUy bruised, and 
she appeared to wish every one else at the bottom of the sea I A good 
example for you, Crescenz, next month, eh?* 

Crescenz looked silly, and turned away. 

' Half*piist six 1' cried Mr.. Rosenberg, looking at his watch ; ' I must be 
oS, Mr. Hamilton seems to forget that he intended to go with me to the 
theatre. The overture will be over.' 

* But not the ballet,* said Hamilton, * and the ballot in " Bobert " is what 
I like best ; if I be in time for that and the Princess's aria, I am satisfied.' 

Mr. Rosenberg, who wait regularly four times a week to the theatre, 
and particularly disliked arriving late, partly from the fear of being oblig^ 
to walk over his neighbours' feet in order to reach his dtair^ partly from long 
habits of punctuality, after a few minutes' indulgence:of civilly expressive 
impatience, quitted the room, bowing over his watch, which he still held in 
his hand, as a sort of excuse to Hamilton. 

* I thought you intended to go too ?' said Crescent to Major Stultz. 

' Yes, Zimmermann has given me his place to-night, but I believe I 
-shall wait for Mr. Hamilton.' 

' I shall be delighted,' said Hamilton, 'but you mnst not expect me to 
leave this warm room for an hour at least.' 

' An hour !' exclaimed Major Stultz; ' why half the opera wiU be over.' 

* Veiy likely, but I have heard it so often.' 

* Do you forget the baUet ?' * Very likely I shall,* said Hamilton. 

* I knew,' cried Crescenz, * I knew he did not really care for the ballet.' 

* Excuse me, but I do care for the ballet, and I should care more for it if 
ihe dancers were prettier, and had not such thi^ ankleal' 

* Smooth water runs deep,* said Major Stultz. * It is a pity, Crescenz, 
your mother did not hear that speech ; she would hardly have believed her 
own eai's V 

* Why not ?' said Hamilton ; * do you mean to say that you do not, or 
did not formerly, like seeing a ballet, and pretty womten too ?' 

* We will not discuss this subject in the presence of the young ladies,' 
.said Major Stultz. 

' There is nothing to discuss^' said Hamilton, carelessly ; ' I like seein^ 
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pretty faces, and pretty ankles, and graceful figures, and I believe I am not 
singular in my taste ; perhaps, however, you prefer the flowing hair which 
will be exhibited to-night. By-the-bye, one girl has the very longest and 
thickest hair I ever saw. Have you not observed it ?' * Yes ; Crescenz's 
however is nearly as long, I should think,' replied Major Stultz, touching 
the thick plaits which were wound round the back of her head. 

* She would make a charming ballet dancer in every respect,' murmured 
Hamilton in French, while he laughingly glanced towards her. 

* What does he say T asked Major Stultz, who observed that Crescenz 
blushed and smiled alternately. * What does he say ?' * To think of his 
carin<y so much for a ballet V answered Crescenz evasively, while she still 
blusl^ and then laughed as she added, * And you know all mamma said 
about his being so religious, and not going out in the evenings, or on Sunday 
to the theatre.' 

* I suspect your mother has a better opinion of him than he deserves,* 
whispered Major Stultz. Crescenz, however, shook her head so in- 
credulously, or so coquettishly, that he added, * Do not think me jealous ; 
it is impossible now that J know who is the real object of his devotion.' 

* Ah, you mean Hildegarde,' said Crescenz, carelessly. * Oh no.' 
*Who thenf asked Crescenz, turning towards him quickly, curiosity 

depicted in every feature. * Who ?' * I can scarcely tell you — as he has 
chosen a married woman ^ 

Crescenis looked aghast. Major Stultz's jealousy conquered his usual 
circumspection — ^the moment was too favourable for making an impression 

^he bent towards her, and whispered, * No other than your friend Madame 

Berger.' ' Impossible I' 

« Certain, nevertheless. When your mother forbade his returning here, 
he was invited to spend his disengaged evenings at her house. He knows 
the Doctor well ; besides, Berger is Zedwitz's physician, and they have 
often met lately. Had the thing been feasible, Hamilton would, I have no 
doubt, have taken up his quarters in their house 1' 

Crescenz, for once in her life, seemed to think, and think deeply. All 
Major Stultz's efforts to continue the ccmversation were fruitless ; she best 
her head over her work, and scarcely heard his excuses and regrets that iie . 
^vas going to the theatre without her. After he had left the room, there 
was a long pause. Hildegarde had been leaning her head on her hand foT 
the last half-honr, apparently unconscious of what was going on about her. 
Crescenz moved softly towards her, and on pretence of consulting her about 
her work, contrived to relate what she had just heard. 

Hildegarde became so suddenly and remarkably pale, that Hamilton, 
who was in the habit of watching her, immediately perceived it, and 
exclaimed, ' What is the matter ? Are you ill ?* * Not in the least,' she 
answered, hastily rising, and walking to the other end of the room. 

' But is it not odious V cried Crescenz, indignantly ; * she is the very last 
person I should have thought of!' ' And the very first I should have 
suspected,' said Hildegarde. 

The house-bell rung, and a slight noise in the passage was followed by 
the entrance of the person who had been the subject of conversation. 
* How very odd !' exclaimed Crescenz, while Madame Berger, advancing 
towards Hamilton, held out her hand, saying, ' A TAnglaise, how I like 
your English custom of shaking hands — ^it is so friendly! Bon soir, 
Hildegarde. Give me a kiss, Cressy. Here I am, come all in the snow on 
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foot to talk over our first ball, eh ? and to arrange the party of which we 
spoke,' she added, turning to Hamilton. * How provoking — and I am 
just preparing to go to the theatre !' 

* You most uncivil person I Can you not bestow half-an-hour on me ?' 

' An hour — ^two hours if you in the slightest degree wish it. My regrets 
were for myself.' Hildegarde and Cresoenz looked at each other. 

' I have not,' he continued gaily, ' forgotten the pleasant evenings which 
I spent in your house during my banishment — ^they will ever remain 
among my most agreeable recollections.' ' Perbaps I may give them a 
place among mine too,' said Madame Berger, seating herself on the sofa, 
and taking her knitting apparatus out of her pocket. Her fingers were 
soon in such quick motion, that it was impossible to follow them, but so 
expert was she in this kind of work, that ber head turned in eveiy direc- 
tion, and her eyes wandered round the room as if she had been totally 
unoccupied. * Why, girls, what is the matter with you both this evening ? 
I never saw you so dull. We can fancy ourselves tete-a-tete,* she said 
laughingly, to Hamilton, ' if you would only cease playing with your tea- 
spoon, and sit down beside me here.' 

Hamilton immediately took the offered place, and Madame Berger, half 
playfully, half maliciously, turned quite away from the sisters. * Well,' 
she continued, glancing covertly towards them, * to-morrow is our first ball, 
of course you have heard of our muslin dresses and wreaths of roses ?' 

* No,' said Hamilton, * I only returned here yesterday evening, and have 
heard nothing about it. Where is the ball?' 'At the Museum. You 
are a member of the club, I believe — ^it is there you read the foreign news- 
papers, you know. I shall keep a waltz, or galoppe for you.' 

' To-morrow, did you say ? and I am invited to a private ball at Court ! 
If it were only the day after 1' • This all comes from the cholera I' cried 
Madame Berger, in a tone of vexation. ' Everything heaped together at 
the end of the carnival 1 There is to be a masquerade at ^e theatre on 
Monday ; you said you wished to go to one ; let us, at least, arrange some- 
thing about that !' 

' Can you not promise to be of the party ?' said Hamilton, turning to 
Hildegarde. 'It will altogether depend upon papa,' she answered, 
coldly, and then left the room without looking towards the speakers. 

* Come here, Crescenz,' said Madame Berger, ' come here, and I will tell 
you how we can manage it ; your mother intends to go some day or other 
to see her father. Why not on Monday, if Mr. Hamilton offers his. 
sledge ?' ' Oh, she is so afraid of his horses, that nothing would tempt 
her to take them.' 

* Well then — the Doctor must lend his old greys, for on Monday, botli 
she and your father must be out of the way. Don't be so stupid, as to say 
this to Hildegarde, however.' * Oh, mamma would never trust us with 
you alone,' said Crescenz. 

' I susfyscted as much, and have engaged old Lustig to go with us ; she 
will do whatever we please, and I have promised to arrange a " Bat " for 
her like my own ; we will all go as bats. Shall we be black or white ?' 

'Which is the most becoming?' asked Crescenz. 'Becoming! why 
child ! I do believe you don't know what I mean ? A bat as mask, means 
a domino so arranged, that one cannot see even the form of the head, the 
smallest lock of hair, or even quite know whether the person be a man or a 
woman 1' 
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* I thought we shonld have hoi something; pretty,' said Oesoezrz, dis- 
appointed, ' suoh as Gredan costumes !' ' You may dress ytmnself as a 
Grecian, or a Turk, if you like, but you may be reoogmsed and tonnented. 
For my part> I go to worry others, and hare decided on a black'donrino — 
a complete capachin, Mr. Hamilton and' Madame Lustig, the same — you 
and Hildegarde may of course arrange as you please.' 

' Oh dear ! I am afhiid Hildegarde will not go without asking papa's leave.* 

' Don't say a word more about' the matter to her, she will think we have 
forgotten it, and when papa and mamma ai« gone, I will come and aminge 
everything !* * Oh dear, how nice 1' cried Orescenz, seating herself con- 
fidentially beside her Mend, but a moment after she iqnrung up, assumed a 
dignified air, and walked towards the door. 

' You don't mean tu leave us, Cressy ?*' exclaimed Madame Berger, sur- 
prised. *■ I am going to tell mamma that you are hero,' she replied, 
stiffly. 

< Oh, my dear creature, she haa heard fix>m Walburg long ago. She is 
engaged with the ohildxen, or counting linen, or something of* that sort. 
Stay here like a love, and play propriety.' * But I don't choose to play 
propriety,' said Cresoenz, angrily, as she lefb the room. 

Madame Berger looked amazed for a moment, and l^en burst into a fit of 
laughter, 'I do believe the child is jealous I' she exclaimed. *How 
ridiculous I how amusing I I wish it were Hildegarde — I would give — 
what would I not give to make her jealous for half-an-hour !' It would be 
sublime 1 Theodore could assist me if he chose.' * You think she likes 
him,' said Hamilton. 

* He says not, but I can discover no other person. Can ytm beMevo'that' 
she cares for no one?* 'She cares a great deal for her ftitho*,' answered 
Hamilton. 

* Ah, bah — a pewson of her violent temperament must have a grande 
passion before this time!'' 'I have not lately seen anything like< 
violence,' said Hamilton. 

' A certain proof that she is desirous of pleasing some one.' *I should 
have no objection to be the'person^Ae is desirous of pleasing,' said' Hamilton, 
* she is perfectly amiable with her fiither — should ah.e l^stow one of the 
looks intended for him upon me, I confbss, I should be ^' 

* And has she really never tried to make you say civil things to her ?' 
asked Madame Berger, quickly. * On tbe'cant]»ry,.sh6 has provoked me 
to say very tmcivil things sometimes.' 

* And so yon have been obliged to amuse yourself with poor simple 
Cresoenz ?' * Who,' said HamUton, ' is the most innocent being in tiie 
world — a pretty child ' — 

' A pretty fbol,' cried Madame. Berger, ' but let us talk of our masquer- 
ade — ^you will go at all event*?* * Certainly.' 

* And dressed in black — and masked ?' * Agreed.' 

* You have no idea how amusing it is ! One can say all sorts of impeN 
tinent things— even to the royal family when they are present. Masks are 
allowed perfect impunity.* 

* But should you be discovered afberwurds ?^ 'I shall deny knowing 
anything about the matter of course.' 

Hamilton had not time to reply by word or look, fbi at this moment 
supper was announced. 
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CHAPTER XXVni. 

A BALL AT THE HXTBEUH' CLUB. 

* I HOPS we shall have no visitors,' said Crescenz, the next day, after having 
examined herself for some time attentively in the glass which was between 
the windows in the drawingrroom. * X hopQ we shall have no visitors, for 
these cnrl-papers are certainly not hecoiaiog* If mamma had allowed, 
I should have passed the day in my own room, that nobody mi^t see 
them. Don't you think me very ugly to-day ?' she added, turning to 
Hamilton, who, as usual, was close to the stove. ' You are not ugly, 
but the curl-papers are/ he answered, looking at her over his book. 

' But we shall look so well with lontg curls in the evening/ she said, 
half appealing to her sister, wha was standing at the window with some 
intricate piece of ^wiork. * What a pity one cannot have curls withojit- curl- 
papers !' ^ They are dearly bought, if you are obliged to have your hair 
twisted up in that manner all day,' said Hamilton. 

* I thought !E4nglishwom^ ver^ often had long curls.' ' So tibej have, 
but they never appear in a drawing-room, with curl-papers/ 

' They certainly are very unbecoming^' said Crescen^ again inspecting 
herself in the glass. ' I have a great mind to arrange my braids 9gfim, 
After all, my Imx will perhaps fall out of curl, during the first waltz. You 
know, Hildegarde, at the examinations I was obliged to fasten up the curls 
with a comb ?' ' Yas,«bnt I remember the c.ur1s became you extremely '^- 

' Hild^arde,' whispered Cresqenz, coming close to her sister, ' you know 
Mr. Hamilton cannot go to the ball, and if he thinka the curl-papera so very 
ugly ' — ' I should think. Major Stultz's opinion of more consequence to 
you,' answered Hildegarde ; * and,' she added loud enough to bs heard, 
< you know if Mr. Hamilton dislike so much seeing curl-papers, he has only 
to avoid looking at ua for the remainder of the day.' 

Hamilton closed his book, lookedout of the window at the thickly-falling 
snow, and then left the room* Crescenz immediately exclaimed, 'Oh, 
Hildegarde, you have offended him I How can you be so unkind ?' 

' Is it unkind to tell him not to look at us for a few hours ?' Hildegarde 
asked, laughing, 

' You are so unnecessarily rude to hm sometimes — ^yesterday eyeni^, 
for instance, you> scarcely answered him, when he spoke to you.' 

' Because I was occupied with my jBather. I hope you have no objection 
to my preferring his conversation to Mr. Hamiltoirs 1 

* But you were only talking about the opera to papa, who would have 
been very gl^d; if you. had allowed Inm to hear what Mr. Hamilton was 
telling Una Berger about a pic-nic party on the Thames. Lina says he is 
the most fascinating young man she ever met, not even excepting Theodore 
Biedermann.' ^ » And Mr. Hamilton will tell you if you ask him, that 
Madame Berger is the most fascinating young woman he ever met, not even 
excepting Crescenz Bosenberg.' 

' Oh, dear;. I forgot to tell you that Major Stults was quite mistaken. 
Lina explained everything before she left yesterday evening. Mr. Hamil- 
ton only went to hear her play waltzes 1' 

Hildegarde shook her head increduloudy, 

* You do not believe her ?' * No.' 

' Well, I do; and I will manage to find out from Mr, HamjUton th^ 
whole tn;th/ 

2 
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' Don^t attempt anything of the kind, Crescenz ; you will only t make 
yourself ridiculous.' 

* We shall see,' said Cresoenz, nodding her head as she left the room. 
When she returned to the drawing-room, her hair was braided in the 

usual manner ; and she rather unwillingly confessed that she had seen 
Hamilton, who had said that he thought braids infinitely more becoming 
than curls for young and pretty persons I i 

' I greatly fear Mr. Hamilton is beginning to amuse himself again at 
your expense,' observed Hiidegarde, with some irritation. 

* He did not seem to be amusing himself ; he spoke quite gravely, and 
pcma, who was present, agreed with him.' 

Hildegarde'a hands rose to her head, and her fingers impatiently con- 
tracted themselves round the ofiending curl-papers. ' If I had known that 
papa thought so, I should never have curled my hair, but now it is too 
late ; Mr. Hamilton will think I have tried to please him, and ' — 

' Oh dear, no,' cried Crescenz ; ' he did not seem in the least to think 
I had braided my hair to please him. He was talking to papa about 
religion and philosophy, and some acquaintances of the name of Hegel 
and Schelling. Hiidegarde smiled. * If they were talking of Hegel and 
Schelling, I dare say he has forgotten us and our curls. I could not 
possibly think of sacrificing my ringlets to please him^ and papa I shall 
probably not see until evening.* 

Hamilton took her advice more literally than she just then wished : he 
remained in his room the rest of the day, and thus avoided seeing her again. 
She felt that a few words spoken in a moment of irritation had deprived 
her of all chance of seeing him alone for a few minutes in order to induce 
him to avoid her cousin, and go the ensuing week to the Z.'s ; but she con- 
soled herself by thinking, that at least they were not likely to meet during 
that evening, a^ Kaimund had not been invited to the ball at Court, and was 
to accompany his betrothed to the Museum. 

As soon as it was dusk, the sisters disappeared. Madame Rosenberg in 
vain sent to request they would come to supper. They were not hungry. 
They could not eat. * Quite natural I' observed their father, helping him- 
self to some salmi and cold turkey. * Quite natural ! Who ever heard of 
a girl eating before she went to her first ball ? I suppose, however, they 
will soon be dressed, sol think, Babette, you might now put on your brown 
silk dress and pink turban ; it would be a pity if they were to lose a dance I 
Mr. Hamilton has offered to leave us at the Museum, on his way to the 
palace.' 

Madame Rosenberg poured out a glass of beer, drank it quickly, and left 
the room. A few minutes afterwards, Hiidegarde and her sister entered, 
in all the charms of youth and white muslin. • Is she not beautiful V 
exclaimed Crescenz, for a moment forgetting herself in her Iwlmiration of 
her sister. * Is she not beautiful ? Ah, I knew you would admire curls,' 
she added as a sort of reply to Hamilton's look of most genuine admiration. 
"•Curls are prettier than braids after all.' She drew her hand, as she 
spoke, over her smooth shining hair, and glanced regretfully towards tiie 
looking-glass. 

Hiidegarde turned from Hamilton with a slightly conscious blush. 
Never had he seen or imagined any one so lovely as she appeared to him 
at that moment. The long waving ringlets of her rich brown hair relieved 
the slightly severe expression of her almost too regular features, while her 
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beautifully formed figure, seen to advantage in her light ball-dress, attracted 
equally by its roundness and delicacy. Had Hamilton seen her for the 
first time that evening he would have been captivated. When we, how- 
ever, remember that she had been for months the object of his first love ; 
that he had resided in the same house, and had had opportunities of know- 
ing and judging her by no means commonplace ideas, as they had studied 
together, and that he was at a time of life when the feelings are most 
impetuous, we may form some idea of the emotion which, for some 
minutes, deprived him of the power of utterance. Hildegarde was so 
perfectly independent in thought and action ; she required so little of that 
protection which her sex usually seek, that, had she not been eminently 
handsome, she would probably have found more people disposed to admire 
her character than love her person. Men especially do not often bestow 
affection on such women; but, when they do, it is with a degree of 
passion which they seldom or never feel for the more gentle and weaker of 
the sex. And so — irresistibly attracted by her beauty, and perhaps hopin^i; 
to find feelings as strong as her mind, three men now loved her with 
characteristic fervour — ^her cousin, with an intensity bordering on insanity ; 
Zedwitz, with the glowing steadiness of his disposition and years ; and 
Hamilton, with all tiie ardomr of extreme youth. 

' I thought Hildegarde would have worn one of my bracelets this evening,* 
said Crescenz ; * I offered her the choice of them aU ?* * That was very 
kind of you, Crescenz,' said her father, ' but Hildegarde does not care for 
ornaments of that kind.' 

'But look at that ugly little hair bracelet, which she insists upon 
wearing,' said Crescenz, laughing. ' If she had bracelets of her own, she 
would wear them, I am sure. Every one must like bracelets !' 

Mr. Bosenberg took Hildegarde's hand, and raised her passive arm 
towards his eyes, in order to inspect the bracelet. ' It is not ugly, nor ill- 
chosen either,' he observed, smiling ; ' a black bracelet makes an arm look 
fairer still ; but I own I did not think my treasure studied such things !' 

Hildegarde, with a look of annoyance, hastily unclasped the bracelet, and 
threw it into her work-basket. 

' Don't be offended, Hildegarde. Every woman should endeavour to im- 
prove her appearance as much as possible. Your arm is round and white, 
and the bracelet pretty ; it ought, perhaps, to have been a little broader, 
but the horsehair was scarce, it seems ! However, you can wear it very 
creditably : at a little distance, people will think it the hair of some very 
dear friend !' 

Madame Bosenberg made her appearance at this moment, in a state of 
ludicrous distress ; she had tried to force her large hands into a pair of small 
French gloves. One, from its elasticity, had been drawn somewhat over the 
half of one hand, leaving the other half and the wrist quite bare ; but the 
other had burst asunder across the palm, and she now held it towards her 
husband, with a look of mock despair. 

Hamilton had in the mean time been playing with the discarded bracelet 
— ^Hildegarde attempted to take it out of his hand, but he held it nearer 
the light, observing in a low voice, * This is not Aorsc-hair. It cannot be 
your father's or your sister's, for they have brown hair ; nor your cousin's ; 
nor * 

* Give me my bi-acelet,' said Hildegarde, impatiently. He held it towards 
her with both hands, and a look of pretended alarm. She half smiled, a^ 
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extended her arm, whfle with a degree 'of trepidation which he in vain 
endeavonred to overcome, he placed the tongue in the serpent's head which, 
formed the clasp. When he looked up, her head was averted, and she was 
jesting with her father ahout her chance of finding paaftners or heing left 
sitting. 

* Pray keep one wttltfc or galoppe in reserve for me,' said iSamilton. * I 
shall be at the Museum between ten and eleven o'clock.* 

Hildegarde murmured a sort of assent, 'but the expression of her coimte- 
nance denoted anything but satisfaction. She became grave and thoughtful. 
It was impossible not to perceive the change, an'd with ill-iconcealed morti- 
fication, Hamilton turned to her father, * Your daughter does not know, 
perhaps, that I have learned to waltz since I came here. I am no longer a 
bad dancer.' *0h, dear ! I always thought you danced extremely well,* 
said Grescenz. 

* I may depend upon your keeping a waltz free for me ; if 'Major Stultz 
will perinit it.* * Oh, yes ; that is,' said Grescenz, correcting herself, ' if 
you can remember your engagement with me when Lina Berger is present.* 

* Madame Berger has no inSuenee whatever nipon my memory.' ' Ko, 
but upon your heart.' 

* None whatever. She is very pretty, very amusing, very flattering, 
everything you please but loveable.' 'Well, 'if she only heard you say 
that,' began Grescenz. 

* The carrij^ has been at the door this long »time,' c*ied Madame Rosen- 
berg, tying a large handkerchief over her ears and pink turban. * Let us 
be off.' 

Grescenz touched her sister's hand, and whispered, * You «ee, dear, I 
was right.' . 

Hlldegarde bent her head, bnt did not speak. 

Hamilton heard, saw, but only partly understood. Had Hildegarde 
been jealous ? 

The ball at Goart was not in the least less brilliant ttianany of the pre- 
ceding ; bnt Hamilton was not disposed to admire 4he rooms, or the fresco 
paintings, or the candelabra, or even his own form in the long glass, placed 
so conveniently at the door of one of the reception rooms. Figures in blue 
and pink crape passed and repassed him, scarcely observed, so completely 
had a form in white, with a wreath of roses in her hair, taken possession 
of his imagination. His abstraction attracted even the notice of royalty, 
and it was with a deep blush that Hamilton stammered* some ^xouse when 
asked why he did not dance as usual. 

At ten o'clock he withdrew, bounded down the stairs which he had 
thought so tiresome to mount a couple of hours before, found his carriage 
waiting, and drove to the Museum. The contrast was great, but he heeded 
it not ; Hildegarde was everything to him. He glanc^ quickly round the 
room, and immediately discovered the object of his search walking com- 
posedly towards the dancers with a tall officer in the guards ; he was about 
to leave the room again in a fit of uncontrollable irritation, when he remem- 
bered his engagement with Grescenz. The moment she saw him, she spoke 
a few words ec^erly to Major Stulta,' smiled, and then walked a step or two 
towards him. * I knew you would come,' she said, with evident pleasure, 
and showing her little ball book : * see, you were written for two dances 
that I might be quite sure of being disengaged.' 

* Thank you,' said Hamilton, * you are very kind. I can r^nain but one 
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honr, and as yonr faster seems to have forgotten her engagement witii me, 
perhaps you will give me the second waltz also ?* * Oh, I dare not ; Major 
i^tultz -villi never consent. I am sure I wish he vronld go home, he is so 
skepy alnady. But,' she added^ after a pause, ' I am quite sure ^t Hilde- 
garde will danoe with yon.' 

In the course of the dance, Hildegarde and her partner oame close heside 
them. Hamilton at ^firBt pretended not to observe it, but Cresoenz naturally 
spoke to (her sister. 

' Mr. Hamilton fancies you will not dance with him, but I am sure he is 
mistaken ; he says he cannot remain more than an hour, so you must 
promise him the next waltz .or galoppe, whichever it may be.' * If he 
really wish it^' said Hildegarde ; * but he looks so very seriously English 
to-night, that if I wece to propose danoing with him, I am sure he would 
say no I' 

^ Try me,' said Hamilton ; ' or rather write my name in your book, 
that I may be sure you are in earnest.' ' You must trust to my memory, 
for I. have neither balUbook nor tablets. I have no one,' she added, looking 
archly toward srher sister, 'I have no one to supply me with ball-books and 
bouquets,' and she bent her head over her sister's hand, which could scarcely 
olasp the geraniums, heliotropes, and China roses with which it was filled. 

A mament after she had joined the dancers, and Hamilton stood thought- 
fully beude his partner. 

* Do you not admire my bouquet?' she asked, holding it ooquettishly 
towards him. * Exceedingly ; for the time of year it is beautiml.' 

^ Major Stultz waited at the 'door to give it to me. It was an attention 
il never expected from him.' * Why not ?' asked Hamilton, absently. 

* Oh, beeauee he was so many years a soldier, and in the wars, and in 
Bussia, and all that. I thought it was only young-«er-^« — ^persons with 
whom one danced, who gave bouquets.' 'Very irae,* said Hamilton, 
laughing, *and it is disgracefully negligent of young-^a-^penons to forget 
such things sometimes. 

*I assure you,' istamma«d Grescenz, 'I did not jneaur-^I did not 
think ' * I know you did not,' said Hamilton. 

* He »knows you never iiiink, my dear,' said Madame Berger, who had 
overheaflrd the last words when takii^ the place behind them. ' She never 
thinks or says anything unkind,' said Hamilton, warmly. 

Madame Berger looked up saucily, and then turned to her partner, a gay 
student, to listen to some nonsense about her long blonde ringlets. 

* Lina k angry fhat you have not asked her to danoe,' said Crescenz, as 
she returned to join her mother. ' Suppose you were to waltz with her 
next time ; I know Hildegparde will not be in the least offended.' 

Hamilton shook his head. 'I am not so much afraid of giving 
offence as you are ; besides, you may be mistaken.' * No,' said Crescenz, 
' I am sure I am right, for I remember her saying she would keep a waltz 
for you, and you said you could not come at all. Oh, I remember it, for 
I was so sorry when you said so, that I did not care at all for the ball, 
or my new dress, or ' 

Hamilton unconsciously pressed Crescent's hand ; her heightened colour 
immediately reprimanded him for his imprudence, >and he turned to 
Madame Bosenberg, and askedlher how she liked playing chaperone ? 

* Better a great deal than I expected,' she answered, laughing ; and then 
lowering her voice, she added, ' our girls are certainly very pretty ; y^" 
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have no idea how civil all the men are to me on their account. Franz is 
enjoying a sort of triumph to-night, hut the Major is not quite satisfied ; 
he says the young officers have heen talking nonsense to Cresoenz, for she 
has been blushing every moment. Now I have told him a hundred times 
it is from the heat of the room and the exertion of dancing. It would be 
better if he would go down to the club-room and smoke his pipe ; he caimot 
expect the child to sit beside him all the evening as she does at home. She 
has very properly done her duty, and already danced twice with him, and 
more he cannot require. He has no sort of tact, the Major. Fancy his 
wanting her to fix her wedding-day just now, when she is thinking of any- 
thing in the world but her marriage. I never knew anything so injudicious !* 

Poor Crescenz had been condemned to a place between her mother and 
Major Stultz. Hildegarde had emancipated herself completely ; she hung 
on her proud father's arm, walked about the rooms, and talked unre- 
strainedly. Hamilton had to seek her when the music again commenced ; 
she left her father directly, and walked towards the dancing-room, but 
scarcely had she entered it when Count Raimund approached, exclaiming, 
' Where are you going, Hildegarde ? Do not forget that this galoppe is 
mine.' ' Ko, Oscar, it was the second that I promised you.' 

' That cannot be, Hildegarde, for I am engaged to dance it with a — 
Marie. . I beUeve — I am quite certain — you promised me this one.' 

' And I am quite sure^ Oscar, that you are mistaken. Quite sure I' 
began Hildegarde, with her usual decision of manner; but the angry 
expression of her cousin's countenance made her hesitate. ' Perhaps, 
however,' she added, looking from one to the other, ' perhaps as Mr. 
Hamilton is an Englishman, and does not care about dancing, he will be 
rather pleased than otherwise in being released from what he probably con- 
sidered a duty dance.' ' By no means,' said Hamilton, firmly holding 
the hand which she endeavoured to withdraw, ' I am not so ind&erent as 
you seem to imagine. Ton have promised to dance with me, and I am 
not disposed to release you firom your engagement.' 

' Nor I either,' said Count Baimund, while the blood mounted to his 
temples, and was even visible under the roots of his fair hair. 

' You think perhaps I ought to feel flattered,' said Hildegarde, scornfully, 
' but I do not — on the contrary I think you both, I mean to say — Oscar 
extremely disagreeable. I shall not dance with either of you,' she added, 
seating herself on a bench, and beginning to tap her foot impatiently on 
the floor. The two young men placed themselves on either side of her. 

' I hope,' she said, turning to Count Baimund, ' I Hbpe you are satisfied, 
now that you have deprived me of the pleasure of dancing a galoppe, to 
which I have been looking forward for the last half-hour?' ' My satis- 
faction depends entirely on who the person may be, with whom you antici- 
pated so much pleasure in dancing.' 

' You know perfectly well that I was not engaged to you, and did not 
think of you.' . 

Count Baimund played with the hilt of his sword, which he had laid on 
the form beside him. 

' Oscar,' continued Hildegarde, after a pause, in a low voice, ' don't be 
so unjust, so tyrannical as to deprive me of my galoppe. Choose somebody 
else. See there is Marie still disengaged — go quickly before any one else 

can ' * Thank you,' said Baimund, interrupting her, * you are very 

kind, but I have no inclination whatever that way. Marie may be very 
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good for bousebold purpoees, but I must say I rejoice in the idea that our 
marriage will free me from these ball-room duties towards a person I have 
scarcely learned to tolerate. In fact, I believe I detest her, so has she been 
forced upon me V 

* Oscar, Oscar — take care. Do not speak so loud. What would people 
think of you, were you to be heard ? Some one may tell Marie, and make 
her repent her disinterested conduct towards you — she does Dot deserve to 
be made unhappy, especially by you I' 

* What did you say, sir ?* cried Baimund, speaking angrily, across Hilde- 
garde, to Hamilton. ' I have not had time to say anything,* he replied, 
laughing. 

* But you looked as if you agreed with my cousin f ' My looks are 
expressive, it seems,' said Hamilton, coolly. 

* Perhaps you intend to inform my betrothed of what I have just now 
said,' cried Baimund, still more angrily. * My acquaintance with her is 
of too recent date to admit of my doing so.' 

' Do you mean deliberately to insult me ?' asked Baimund, in a voice of 
suppressed rage. ' No, Oscar,' cried Hildegarde, laying her hand hastily 
on his arm, ' it is you who are endeavouring to commence a quarrel with 
Mr. Hamilton. You feel that you are in the wrong, and that you ought 
not to have made such a remark in public of a person to whom you are to 
be married in less than a week.' 

* You may say what you please to me, Hildegarde, but neither Mr. 
Hamilton nor any one else shall dare by word or look to imply ^ 

Hamilton turned away with a smile of uneqtiivocal contempt. 

' What do you mean, sir ?' cried Baimund, starting from his seat, and 
facing him while he folded his arms. * I mean that this is no place for 
such words — still less for such gestures,' replied Hamilton, glancing round 
him. The loudness of the music, however, had prevented them from being 
heard* 

* Oscar,' cried Hildegarde, vehemently, 'sit down beside me. Listen to 
me — you must listen to me. You are altogether in the wrong — ^you are 
rude and irritating, and ought to be ashamed of yourself. Do not try Mr. 
Hamilton's patience further.' ' I have no intention of doing so, said 
Baimund, biting his lip, and frowning fearfully. 

Hildegarde looked anxiously, first at her cousin and then at Hamilton, to 
whom she said in a low voice, ' I do not know which is most to be feared, 
your coolness— or Oscar's ungovernable temper? But this I have deter- 
mined, that neither shall stir from this place until a reconciliation has 
taken place. You, Oscar, are bound to apologise for your unprovoked rude- 
ness and——' 

* Ha, ha V laughed Baimund. ' You are a most excellent mediatrix, my 

charming cousin, but believe me, explanations are better avoided . See, 

we have already forgotten the whole affair.' 

Hildegarde looked uneasily towards Hamilton ; he appeared to be intently 
watching the dancers as they flew past him. 

* It is useless your trjring to deceive me,' she began, once more turning 
to Baimund, but he immediately interrupted her by saying, * Pray is all 
this unnecessary anxiety on my account, or— on. his?' * My anxiety is 
divided. Surely,' she continued, almost in a whisper, * you will not be so 
foolish as to commence a quarrel in this imreasonable manner ? What will 
Marie and her mother think, should they hear of it ? What right had you 
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to ask 'for an explamtioii of Mr. Hamilton'e looks? Ton are seeking a 
quarrel ; and do yon think by acdng in this manner, yon are likely to in- 
crease my regard for you I Oh, Oscar ! have you focgotten what you said 
about a double crime ?' The music played loudly, and Hild^^aille bent 
towards her cousin, uid continued to speak for some time. &itnund's 
countenance cleared by degrees, he raised his 'eyes to her faoe^wilii;an ex- 
pression of undisguised admiration and love, and tfaenwlusperediiuiansfwery 
which made her blush and turn away. 

' You know your infiuenoe with me is unbounded. 'On this condition 
I will do or say whatever you please,' he added, endeavouring to cattch 
her eye. 

' It is ungenerous of you to take advantage of my fean,' said Hildegarde, 
rising. 

Haniilton asked her if she wished 'to Tetam to her father; she seemed 
soarcely to hear -him,'a|^)earing lost in thought for «ome moments. She 
again consulted the countenances of her two companions, again became 
anxious, and ^ally turning to Haimund, said, with some embarrassment, 
* After all, it is not worth talking so much about — I accept the coDditian — 
perform your promise.' 

' Time and place to be chosen by me^' said Baimnnd, loudly and eagerly. 

^Do not make anymore sonditioos,' cnsd Hildegaide,:impatieatly, 'but 
perform your promise at once.' 

• This must be understood,'' said Baimnnd, *or eke——' 

Hamilton felt himself growing very ang^; be turned to leave them, 
when Count BaimuiMl>ea;lled him back, ' Mr. ^Hanriltc«i,-&- moment if you 
please. Hildegarde has convinced me that I h&ve been altogetiier <in the 
wrong just now. If I hsve offended you, I am «orry for it ; Iihope yon do 
not expect me to say more 1' ' I did not expect you to say so mmch,' 
replied Hamilton, coldly. 

A sudden flush once more overspread Baimund's face, an internal -slamg- 
gle seemed to take place ; but. after & glance towards Hildegarde, he said 
calmly, '<If I did not feel that I had been the aggisssoT, not even ithe 
offered bribe could have induced me to apologise.' 

' Bribe— offered !' exclaimed Hildegarde, almost indignantly. 

*No, not offered. Favour conceded, if you like it better--~iwe wdll not 
dispute about 'words. Mr. Hamilton, my cousin. is free, aind > can dance 
when she pleases.' * I imagine she* could hwve 'done so before, had she 
wished it/ said -Hamilton, baughtily. 

Baimund -walked away as if he had not ^eaid him, and buckled on his 
sword, with an air of perfect -satisfaction. 

Hamilton stood by Hildegarde as if he were turned to stone. The words, 
which had been so mysteriously spoken, seemed to 'have completely petrified 
him. Hildegarde, too, stood immoveable. for a minute, and then turned as 
if to leave him. 

' Do you not wish to daace ?' asked Hamilton in a xoDstraixifid voice. 

*No — ^I mean yes — yes, of course,' she replied, moving mechanically 
towards the daneens. 

Hamilton's feeUngs at ibis moment would be difficult to define. As he 
put his arm round her slight figure, intense hatred was perhaps for the 
instant predominant— *he was in such a state of angry excitement, that he 
had gone quite round <the room before he perceived that he was actually 
canying Hildegaide, vrho was entreating him toostop. 
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*Get me a glass of water,' ihe said, moving TmiSteadily towards the re- 
freshment-room, and sinking on a chair behind the door. She had become 
deadly pale, and was evidently Buffering, but seemed determined to conquer 
the unusual weakness, which threatened to overcome her. 

When Hamilton again stood beside her, he no longer -felt angry ; bend- 
ing towards her, he whispered, * If you repent any hasty promise which you 
may have made to your cousin, I shall be happy to be the bearer of any 
message or explanation.' 

' Kepent !' murmured Hildegarde, *^Ko ; I have promised, and I don't 
repent : but you — ^you must not speak any more this evening to Oscar ; he 
has apologised for his rudeness, and 1 know you are too generous ever to 
refer to the subject again.' 

* But he spoke of some bribe — some fairour,' began Hamilton. 

* That is my aflFair, and not yours,' Teplied Hildegarde, rising as the 
dancers began to pour into the room. *And now take me*tomy father. 
After all,' she added, forcing a smile, * I believe I have wasted a great deal 
of genuine alarm on a pair of very worthless yomig men !' 

* So it was not repentance about this promised favour, but arnriety about 
us, which has nearly caused you to faint?' * Just so--my fears perhaps 
magnified the danger — ^but there was danger, more than yen were aware of. 
Avoid my cousin,' she added, earnestly, * he is reckless now, but I trust 
better times are in store for him.' Q^ough still fearfully prie, she walked 
steadily towards the eiid of the room, where her father and mother were 
standing. 

Raimund sarw Hamilton leaving^ the room a few minutes afterwards, with 
hasty steps and a disturbed countenance. He looked after him, and ob- 
served with a sarcastic smile to an aoquaintance who was near him, * I ^ave 
spoiled that Englishman's supper; he is not likely to enjoy his jp^ffc' defot^ 
ffrU8 or champagne under 'the orange-trees at eourt<lxHnight !' 
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GHAFHBR XXIX. 

/A DAY OP VaBSSOK. 



BoKE days passed over lemarkably tranquilly. Gresoenz's marriage was to 
take place in a fortnight, and sdierand Hildegavde had prooiised to 1^ brides- 
maids to Marie de Hofibaann, the 'beginning of the ensuing -week. Hilde- 
garde made no further effort to warn Bamilttm about her cousin — perhaps 
she now deemed it 'unnecessary, -as the young men openly showed their 
mutual antipathy, and avoided even the most formal Jntercoorse. 

One fine afternoon, when Hamilton was about to drive out in his sledge, 
he perceived Crescenz hovering about him mysteriously. Major Stultz, 
who was in the room, seemed to embarrass her, but at length she murmnred 
in French, * I have something to say to you.' 

'* I have been aware of it for the last half-hour, and haive remained here 
on purpose to hear it,' said Hamilton. 

* You always forget that Mr. Hamilton speaks German perfiectly well, 
Crescenz,' observed Major Stultz. *! take it for granted you have no 
secret from mel' 'Oh dear, no,' said Crescenz, with a slight laugh, 'I 
always speak I'rench when I am not thinking- of anything particular. Yr- 
know for many years I never spoke any oUier language ;' and while 
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spoke, she carelessly upset her work-hasket, the coutents of which rolled in 
all directions on the painted floor. 

' Dear me I How awkward I am !' she exclaimed^ half laughiug, while 
Major Stultz, with evident difficulty, began to pick up the dispersed 
articles. * My scarlet wool is behind the sofa ; Mr. Hamilton, will you be 
so kind * 

Hamilton moved the sofa. There was no scarlet wool, but a slip of 
paper dropped from Gresoenz's hand ; he immediately took possession of it, 
and her eyes sparkled with pleasure. ' Thank you, thank you ; I believe I 
have everything now. Oh, by-the-bye, Mr. Hamilton, if you have time, I 
wish you would call on Lina Berger, and ask her why edie has not been 
here since the ball ?' Hamilton hesitated. 

' Tell her my wedding-day is<fixed, and I want to consult her about my 
veil. You will go to her, I hope ?' * If — ^you — ^wish it — but ' 

' No buts, I hate buts/ said Grescenz, laughing, and then making an in* 
explicable grimace to him apart. 

When out of the room, he inspected the slip of paper, on which was 
written in French — 

' You have offended Lina Berger by not dancing with her. Make up 
your quarrel as fast as you can, or we shall lose all chance of going to the 
masquerade.' 

' I had forgotten all about the masquerade^' thought Hamilton, ' and 
must make my peace directly with the little person. She shall drive out 
with me this very day to arrange matters. Fortunately she has said at least 
half-a-dozen times that she likes sledging — ^I ought to have taken the hint 
long ago * 

What his excuses were is not recorded — they did not seem to interest 
him particularly, as only the result is known. Madame Berger drove out 
in his sledge, the party was arranged, and the next morning, at breakfast, 
a note was brought to Madame Bosenberg, ofifering Doctor Berger*s carriage 
and horses for the day of the masquerade. 

' How good-natured of Lina to remember that I wished to see my father 
and introduce the Major to him,* she exclaimed, handing the neatly-written 
note to her husband ; ' I would rather it had been any other day than 
Monday, as you know Mademoiselle de Hoffmann's marriage is to take 
place on Tuesday, and it will be disagreeable returning home so early the 
next day ; however, that cannot be avoided.' ' Easily enough, I should 
think,' observed Mr. Bosenberg, quietly, ' Mr. Hamilton has often proposed 
lending us his horses, and all days are alike to him, I know.' 

Before Hamilton could answer, Madame Bosenberg exclaimed, ' His 
horses ! Not for any consideration in the world 1 Besides, his sledge is 
only for two persons and a servant^ and I wish to take the boys and the 
Major with us.' * In that case I think we had better take a job-carriage 
for a day and a half.' 

' No use in paying for what we can have for nothing,' said Madame 
Bosenberg ; ' so, if you have no objection, I sliall accept the offer.' ' As 
you please,' said her husband, ' a visit to the Iron Works is not exactly 
what I enjoy most in the world.' 

' Grescenz,' said Madame Bosenberg, taking no notice of this remark, 
* Grescenz, just put on your bonnet, and slip over to old Madame Lustig's ; 
ask her if she can ti^e charge of you and Hildegarde on Monday, but she 
must spend the whole day here, and promise to sleep in the nurseiy.' 
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Crescenz left the room, not without slightly glancing towttrcb Hamilton, 
and primly pressing her lips together to repress a smile. 

' I don't like Madame Lustig,' said Hildegarde, abruptly. 

' Why T asked Hamilton. ' Because she so evidently tries to please 
everybody.' 

' Better than evidently trying to please no one/ said her mother, sharply. 
' However, whether you like ner or not, if she take charge of you and 
Crescenz on Monday, I expect you will do whatever she desires, and con- 
sider her as in my place/ 

Hildegarde looked up, as if about to remonstrate, caught her father's 
eyes, and then bent over her coffee-cup without speaking. 

Madame Lustig made no difficulties and many promises. She arrived 
the next morning, when they were all breakfasting tc^ether at an unusually 
early hour, listened patiently to Madame Rosenberg's directions about 
locking the house-door, and fastening the windows, and examining the 
stoves, and then accompanied them to the carriage with Hamilton, Hilde- 
garde, and Crescenz. Major Stultz seemed very much inclined to remain 
behind, but Crescenz whispered rather loudly, * that mamma had been so 
kind about her trousseau, that he ought to visit grandpapa 1' 

' What an artful little animal it is after all I' thought Hamilton, ' and 

how different from ^ he looked towards Hildegarde, who^ all unconscious 

of their plans, after having twisted a black silk scarf round her father's neck, 
stood rubbing her hands, and slightly shivering in the cold morning air. 

*• Adieu, adieu,' was repeated in every possible tone, while the carriage 
drove off. A moment afterwards, Crescenz was scampering up the stairs, 
dragging Madame Lustig after her, and when Hamilton and Hildegarde, 
who followed more leisurely, reached the door, they were obliged to remain 
there, for Crescenz, dancing a galop with Madame Lustig, was now forcing 
her backwards the whole len^h of the passage at a tremendous pace, the 
jolly old woman keeping the step, and springing with all her might, for fear 
of falling. Hamilton and Hildegarde looked on, laughing. 

At length they stopped for want of breath. * Well — ^what — shall we— 
do first?* said Crescenz, twisting up her hair, which had fallen on her 
shoulders. ' Do — T panted Madame Lustig, as she leaned against the 
wall. * You have nearly — ^killed me — ^this is not the way to make me able 
to go to the masqu * 

In a moment, Crescenz's apron was over her head, and a new struggle 
began. 

* I asked you what we should do first?' cried Crescenz, laughing, 'sup- 
pose — suppose we make ice-cream ? Tou have a good receipt I am sure, 
let us make the cream, and Mr. Hamilton and Hildegarde can turn it round 
in the ice-pail 1' * Shall we not first arrange with Walburg about dinner ?' 

' Oh, dinner 1 how very disagreeable to l^ obliged to eat dinner ! cannot 
we (for once, just by way of a joke,)' she said, coaxingly, • have scanething 
instead of dinner V * But,*^ said Madame Lustig, • on Mr. Hamilton's 
account, you ought ' 

' Oh, I have no objection to dining on ice-cream,' safd Hamilton, laush- 

ing. * You see I' cried Crescenz, * Mr. Hamilton is so — so .. You 

see he will do whatever we wish.' 

Hamilton amused himself singing aloud the cookery book in recitative; 
until, in the course of time, he was duly established with Hildegarde, near 
a window in the corridor, a large bucket of ice between them, in which w 
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placed thepaO. oontuniiigibe cream* They tomed U looiid aiUanatelv:, 
and Crescenz occasioQAUy. iiwpeoted Qm proeesa^ danoing with delight as it 
began to freeze. 

Tfafi anri^ of Jladmne Bergjss seemed te increajse thc^ commotion in the 
kitchen, she closed the door, but Hildegarde distinctly heard the words—- 
' oongnyfcuhitefT^fieedom for one day a^ least-Hoaake gpod.iiae--4unnsement 
— HildBgarde— tosbu' A akoTt whispefing ensued, and at length Madaroe 
Liutig mad^ her appaa i mnoe» inapeeted the ioe-oi«am, and. proposed, patting 
it outside the window ; ' there is no 'use in your t<»auenting yourself 
loo^r, my dear/ aba said, smiUag^ ' wa have something else to interest us ; 
come, we must hold a conaultaiion*! ' About, what? aakied Hildegarde. 

* About a maaquende ;. wene you ever, at one ?* ' Oh, yes^; at school 
we had one alm/oat» every y6ar; I. was alwaya ordered to be a Greek»,or 
Gircasaian.' 

' Aht that ms.€btldr^i!s play among yxHirselves^ but. X.mean.. a. real 
masquffludeJ' 

' You measl^'piubiUc maac^uerades, at tha theatne^ perhapa?.' 

' Just so ; should you .lik& to go to one ?* 

' To be sure I should*, of all. tlui^s !' cried Hildegfu:d% eag^ly. * Whoa 
is it?' *T<wugbt.' 

Her ooanteaan^e fell. * Oh> it we had only known it sooner I If we 
had only been aJble tO'ask papa !' ' There 1 I told you»' cried. Madame 
Berger, coming out of the kitchen, followed by the* others, ' I knew she 
would maka aU, a«rt& of dif^culties, and spoil Cresoe^zls pleasure !' 

' I am siu»,' 8a«diMadame Luatig> ' neither your fathei^nor mother would 
have any <^aetioni;; when I go wiUi you« and Madame Berger^. and Mr. 
Hamilton.' ^ It is true mamma said I was- to, do wJiatever. you desired 
me i began Hildegarde, withisome hesitotion.. 

' Oh^ I will command your attendance,, if that will. b€t any relief to. your 
conscience/ cried Madame Luatig, with a loud laugh. 

Hildegarde coloured de^ly, and looked towards Hamilton.;, he was eating 
almonds and raisins from a platei which Madame Berger held towarda him. 
' Let us talk^aboat oujt ma^s^ and not about our consciences,* cried the 
latter. ' I must g^ home to dinner, or the doctor will be impatient. We 
are to be blaok^bata; black »lk dresses; black dominos, with hanging 
sleeves, and hoods ; masks half black, and a knot of white ribbon, under the 
chin, thali we. may know each other. How many dominos shall X order ?' 

* For us all, Lina, for us all !' cried Crescenz, eagerly. 

^ We may as well dress at your house,' cried Madame Lustig, ' it ifi not 
necessary tiiat Walburg should know anything about the matter. The 
doctor will have gone out before seven ?' 'Oh, yes, you may come at 
half*<past six; Inuuthave time to dress Mr. Hanultoii) as well as myself, 
you boLOW 1 Adieu, ciu revoirJ 

Immediately after dinner, Hildegarde put on a black dressy and came^to 
the dransdng-room*. where Hamilton was, sitting,, or rather reclining, on the 
sofa, reading ; she leaned slightly over him, and almost in*a whisper, asked 
if he were disposed, to give her advice^ should she request it. 

^ I don't know,' answered Hamilton,, looking up with a smile, ^ I have 
been so long dismissed from the office of preceptor, that I have quite got 
out of the« habat of givsng advice.' * Forget that you have been preceptor, 
and take the name of friend,' said Hildegarde, * we shall get on better, I 
think.' 
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' I; like the propeniifia)' cried. Hamilton* qtdi&ly iMing from hia.Tfecmn- 
bent position^ ' oiur agesaresuitablei. Xiei us^! he addod, laugbiagv ' let na 
swear an etenooL fneodshipi.' 

' Agreed,! said HUdegasdey accepting hifi offered haodi ' And n^w,. tell 
me, shall X go to this maaquecade or not.?' * L thought you had alieady 
decided*' 

' Not quite. I wish very much to go, that i8ithB<nmple tratii« but I 
fear that imder the name of Qhedittaoe to Madame Lnattg^ I am. tiyLog to 
persuade myself that I am followang my mother's injundiiaDfl : while in 
facty La&QL (mly seeking an eizcuse to do wh«t I wiah. Do you uadaistand 
me ?' * Perfeotly.' 

' Afid jovL thinl^ peihapa, I ou^t not ta go ?! ^ L t^ink ; indsed I 
am sun,. that lean give yomno' adwoer oa the subjeotb. Dam too much 
interested in your decision to be. a ''righteous judge.'^' 

' How aie yoa interested ?' ' Simj^jir' thus:; if jaa do not go,, the 
whole party is spoiled for me.' 

Hildegande was silent for more^thwi frmimite: ^ba: did not disclaim ; 
she knew he had s^ken his thoughts* ' If,' sdne said at kngth, ' if I had 
only known it in time to have asked my father'sileajra* I really da think 
he would haxre had no objection^' 

' If you think that, you may ctecide on going wilh.aioleaB oonsoience.' 

*- Is this your opinion ; advice?' ' I give no advice,' said Hamilton^ 
laughing, ' I. only wish you to go.' 

' Then I will go,' said Hsldegarde,. thoughtfully ; ' go^-4K)twithstanding a 
kind- of misgiving which I cannot overcome, & sort of waming — a pnesenti- 
ment — »' 'Ishooid uathei* hava suspeotedyour sister of having misgivings 
and warnings than you,' said Hamilton^ ' yet she: seems'to have none.' 

' in^ie is governed by her wishes,. and LinaBergei: : beaide&it ia not likely 
that anytiimg unpleaaaat should occur to her V 

'And to you ?' asked Hamilton, surprised. ' liot like^ either,.' said 
Hildegarde, gaily ; ' for, thankgoodness^ Oscar must spand the evening with 
Marie when th^ are to be married tocUKMrow^' 

Baimund had been but once at tiw^Bosenbwrgs sinos the ball, and had 
played cards the whole evening. Hamilton knew that she had not sinee 
spokoi to him. Yet, no sdoner hadi she pronounced her oousin'ft name 
than, all his fiselin^ changed, he: bit his lip and walked, to the window. 

' I wish/ b^BDtHildegarda, but she suddenly stewed,, foi she recognised 
Baimund's voioer speaking: to. her sister in the passage. Ebmnlton strode 
across- the ro(»n. ' Ohv stay ^ stay, I entisai of you V she ccied^ ansiously. 

' Do you not wish to be alonfl< with> your cousin ?' ' No, no, no*-tliat 
i%' shs added, hurriedlif > ' yes — perhaps it is bette^-»*— ' 

' As you please,' said Hamilton, moving again towardsithe door. 

Hild^aide seemed greaitly anbairaased. ' If you would only promise 
not to say anything- to make ^'• 

' I really do notimderstand you/ oried Hamilton^ impatiemtly. 

* When he has been here for a minute or two,' she said, quickly, * go for 
Grescenz and Madame Lustig, say they must come here — ^must remain,' — 
her cousin entered the room i^ile she waa speaking. 

* I am sorry to interrupt you, my dear Hildegarde,' he said, with a stilT 
and evidently forced smile, * but I come- to take leave * 

'Take leave 1 Whstdo youm«ai?* 'I am to> bo exeouted to-morrow, 
you know/ 
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'Ahlflo — ^ *ItiiTwticnl«riy kJndof ypgmiidCiwcePKtDpnt^ 
iDg finr me b^bidiaii^' he oontiniied, gbodi^ gisvd j ai her black drees. 

* Oicar, how can yoa talk aoT aaid HiMfgwdefieproadifiiily ; ' audi 
jeatiiig ia to-day paiticalarij ill-timed.' ' Bj heaven, I am not jestinfr. 
1 never ma Ibm diapoaed to mirth than atthia moment^' he anawend, fill- 
ing heavily into a chair, and drawing hia handkerchief acroaa hia fovdbead. 

'Have yoa been with Harier 'Tea.' 

* And yoa will letam to herf * I aappoae I moaL' 

Here Hamiltoa prsdpitatdy left the room to Mi»ii»flM Madame Loatig 
and Creaoenzy bat they were modi too boaily engaged in the manafivtore 
of a complicated cake to f<dlow him, eo he honied back ^one to the draw- 
ing-nxMn, and foond Hildcgarde i n her oooain'a anna. She waa not 
Ktmggting, ahe did not even move aa he entered, while Bainmnd, not in 
the leaat diaoonoerted by hia preaenoe, paaoonately kiaaed her two or three 
times. At kngtk ahe soddenly and Tehemently poahed him from hei^ ex- 
claiming, * Go : I hate yoa V 

* Ton hate me ! Hate me^ did yoa aay ? Let me hear that onee more, 
Ilildegaide/ he aaid, losing every trace of ooloar aa he qioke. 

* No, no— I don't hste yoo — bat yoa have acted very — ^veiy oi^eneroasly,* 
aaid Hildcgude, witli Ol-aappreased emotion. * 1 nndentand yoa : bat 
yoa will forgive me thia last offence, I hopel^ 

' Tea, I loigive yoa, and will try to forgive yoa all yoa have done to 
worry and alarm me ainoe oar acquaintance b^ui,' aaid ffildegarde, biUe i ly ; 
* bat thia moat indeed be the bat oflfence.' *lt wiU be, most certainly,* 
said Baimond; and taking both her hands, he looked at her long vol 
earnestly, and then 1^ the room without in any manner noticing Hamilton. 

A long panae enaned. Hamilton'a eyea were riveted on his book, vHiidi 
be bad again taken ap ; bat he never tomed over the kaf^ nor did he move 
when he became ooosdoaa that Hildegside waa standing beside him. 

'That waa the falfilment of the promiae made at tiie bolt on Saturday,' 
ahe at length said, in a very low voice. * I knew that his mind was in a 
state of onnsual irritation, and hia claiming s dance, which I had not 
promised him, proved his wiah to quarrel wiA. you. My fears akne made 
me consent. 

Hamiltoa turned round. A li^t aeemed auddenly to break upon him ; 
and Hildegude'a motives for many inexplicable actiona became at once 
apparent. Hia first impulse was to tell her ao, and to assure her of hia 
increased admiration and affection ; but he lecoUected, jnat at the iig|it 
moment, that all auch explanationa from him were a waate of worda and 
time; that he bad told her so more than once himself. So, after a Aart 
bat violent internal atroggle, he aaid, with forced serenity, * My rdtanoe on 
yoa will henceforth be unbounded.' 

She seemed perfectly satiafied witli this answer. Notwithstanding its 
laconicimij she fiilly nnderstood the extent of confidence whidi would in 
future be placed in her, and ahe left the room witii a li^t heart. 



CHAPTER XXX. 



THE MASQUEBADE. 

FoDB maffled figures quitted the Rosenbergs* apartmente aboat sul oVdodc 
in the evening, and, not long after, a li^t figure bounded up the itaiis» and 
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knocked with closed hand ou the door. Walburg cautiously looked tbrouch 
the grated aj^erture, but on recognising Count Kaimund, she immediat^y 
opened it. 

'Where are your young ladies gone? I saw them leaving the house 
a few minutes ago.' ' They are gone to spend the evening with Madame 
Berger, I believe.' 

* Did you hear them say anything about going to the masquerade ?' 

' No ; but Miss Grescenz did nothing but run about and whisper the last 
half-hour, and Madame Lustig took the house keys with her, aud said 
I might go to bed if they were not home before ten o'clock. I 
am almost sure they intend to go to the masquerade ; and Miss 
Crescenz might have trusted me^as I should never have said anything 
about it.' 

. * Perhaps you are mistaken,' said Raimund, absently. ' At all events it 
is better to say nothing about it to Madame Hosenberg ;* and he slowly 
desioended the stairs, and walked towards Doctor Berger's house, remaining 
in the street near it, until he saw the five black masked figures enter 
a carriage. Though all studiously dressed alike, he easily recognised 
Madame Berger's small and Madame Lustig's stout figures, while Uilde- 
garde and Crescenz were sufficiently above the usual height to make the 
group remarkable. 

It was early when they entered the theatre, but the house was already 
crowded, the tiers of bo3(es were filled with spectators, who, later in the 
evening, joined the masks in the large ball-room formed by the junction of 
the pit and stage. Crescenz became alarmed when surrounded by a num- 
ber of squeaking masks, and clung to Hamilton's ann. Madame Berger 
and Madame Lustig, on the contrary, laughed and talked with a freedom 
which rather shocked Hamilton. Hildegarde at first answered gaily all 
who addressed her ; for she felt that she was perfectly unknown : but after 
some time, she perceived that two masks had joined the r party, and seemed 
determined to remain with them. A slight young Turk had attached him- 
self to Madame Berger, while a mysterious black domino followed her like 
a shadow. 

' How much pleasanter it must be to look on from above,' she observed, 
at length ; ' one has all the amusement without the press and anxiety of 
the crowd.' ' Oh dear ! I have got quite used to it now,' said Crescenz, 
' and am not at all afraid.' 

' If there are places in the boxes to be had,' said Hamilton, 'and you are- 
willing to leave this turmoil, I am quite sure I can procure them for you.' 

' Oh, thank you, let us ask Madame Lustig.' 

But Madame Lustig protested against the plan. She could not allow 
them to leave her — ^it would be quite improper if they were to be seen 
alone with Mr* Hamilton — ^indeed, she would rather they were not seen at 
all, and she positively could not leave Madame Berger with that trouble- 
some Turk, not having the least idea who he might 1^. 

' There is no use in asking Lina,' said Oescenz to Hamilton, who had 
moved towards Madame Berger. And indeed, all his arguments proved 
vain. ' People should not go to masquerades who did not know how to 
enjoy themselves 1 She had no idea of coming to the theatre to mope 
away the evening in a box — she could do that four times every week ; 
besides the presence of Mr. Hamilton was necessary for propriety's sak 
and she could not, and would not dispense with his attendance.' All f 

p 
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WM poured fortK wiKh a yoltrMlity in Frencb, tkat atlmeted the attention 
of the bystanders. 'No, the gay little devil! of a mask must not think of 
going, nor her corpulent friend either I' and they were again drawn on: witk • 
the crowd : Hamilton followed with the sisters, who now ceased altogether 
to speak. Crescenz had also become aware that they were followed by a 
black, taciturn figure, which, as she whispered to Hamilton, put her in 
mind of the inqnii^ion, and all sorts of horrors. 

*But,' said Hildegarde, who had heard her remark, *we are also quite 
black, and probably make the same disagreeable impiession ofi other- 
people.' ' He seems quite unknown ! 1 have not seen him speak to any 
human being——' said Crescenz. 

* Nor have we either for the last half-hour,' answered her sister. 

* Oh, my dear, if you have no objection to having him at your elbow aU 
the evening, I have nothing more to say*,' cried Cresoenz, *that is quite a 
matter of taste.' 

•Is he annoying you in any way?* asked Hamilton. 'Not in ilie* 
least,' answered HlWegarde. 'The crowd is so great that he^«o«ld not' 
easily leave us; even if he wished it.* 

In the mean time, Madame Berger and Madnme Ltistig, eniCouraged 1^ 
the masks around ihem, had begun to follow the umnaeked groups who 
had descended from the boxes. They knew the private histories of most 
persona, and were so unmercifUl in their remarks-HSJO mischievous in the 
distribution of their bon-bons and devices, that they at length found it- 
expedient to plan a retreat, which was no longer easy, as they were M*^ 
lowed by several persons who wished to find out who they were. A danoe 
which was to be peiformed by the carps de haUet, in costume, seemed- to 
favour them. They had only time to whisper to each oliier, * Home, as 
fast as possible by the front do<^ of the theatre/ when they w«« pushed^ 
about and separated in all directions. Several coaches weie in attendance ^ 
Hamilton immediately procured one, and they were soaa in it^ laughing 
merrily oter their adventures. 

* How well we all managed to come together after all T cried Madame 
Berger ; * I really had begun to fear we should not get rid of my Turif— • 
who could he have been?' * I don't know,' said Madame Lwstig, yawn- 
ing, ' but I am glad iiiat we five are safely together again, and not nmning 
about looking for eaeh other, whieh might easily have happened.' 

' It often does happen,' said Madame Berger, counting her oompimioiis, 
*one, two, three, four, ^ve-^ — There was a black familiar of the inquisilion 
following Hildegarde all ni^t — ^I really was afraid he might have been- 
among us I' 

To her house according to agreement they all repaired' te» ehange theat 
dresses. Hamilton assisted them to descend from the carriage, the last 
person sprung unaided to the ground, threw Ihe blaek domino back, witii a 
quick wave of the hand, and discovered the figure of the Tea*. 'Good 
night, Madame Berger,' he cried, in a feigned voice, 'good nigbi--^good 
night,' and with a gay laugh he darted down ih» street. 

* Was Ihere ever anything so provoking V exclaimed Madame Berger, in 
a voice denoting great annoyance ; 'what have I said to himto-night ? or 
rather, what have I not said to him? How vexAtiousI he nrasb have 
borrowed a domino firom a friend in order to get among t»1* 'Btitf,' 
cried Madame Lustig, in a voice of alarm, 'one of us must have been left 
behind.' 
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'Ifcmust.be Crescenz,' cried Haxnilton, 'I will reitam to the theatre 
directly for her.' *It must he Hildegarde,' cried Creaceiizi who stood 
beside him. 

Without uttering a word, he sprang into the carriage, and the coachman 
drove off. His anxiety was indescribable — in the crowd he had felt the 
absolute necessity of releasing the arm of one of the sisters, and, deceived 
by the extreme likeness in their figures, had almost forcibly retained 
Greacenz, who chanced to be at the moment followed by the silent mask„ 
and whom he consequently miistook for her sister. 

At the theatre he dismissed the coachman, and be^ making inquiries^ 
' A black domino alone, separated from a party of friends ? Numbers of 
black dominos had been seen — ^many had been separated from their friends ! 
was the uaual answer. At length, a footman wlxo had been lounging at a 
distance, observed, Hhat about half-an-hour before, a black domino — a 
lady — ^had been stunned by a blow from the pole of a carriage^ and had 
been carried off by another black domino.' 

' That may have been Hildegarde !' cried Hamilton, in a state of fearful 
anxiety. * I think that wq» the name^he called her,' said the man, pre- 
paring to walk awav. 

' He ! Who is he ? asked Hamilton. ' I den^t know — ^he said he 
lived close by, and that he was a near relation.' 

'Eaimundl' almost groaned Hamilton, as he rushed out of the theatre 
towards the lodgings, which he knew were in one of the adjoining streets. 

The door at one side of the entrance-gate wa^ slightly ajar, it had 
probably been left so by some servants who had stolen off to the masquerade, 
and did not wish to announce their return by ringing the bell. Baimund's 
rooms were on the ground floor, a couple of steps led to them. Hamilton 
ascended — ^the door was open — ^he entered a narrow passage, and stood oppo- 
site the entrance to one of the chambers, knocked first gently, then loudly — 
shook the door, no sound reached him ; at length he moved towards anouier 
door, and called out, * Hildegarde, for heaven's sake, if you are here, answer 
me.' He thought now he heard some one moving in the room. 

'Let me in-^pen the door,' he cried, pushing with all his strength 
against it. ' Wait a moment^' said a voice, which he with dUGculty 
recognised as Hildegarde's ; * wait — ^I — ^must — ^take the key from—* 

' Heaven and earth, Hildegarde 1 How can you be so calm, when you 
know how anxious we must be about you 1 Are you alone ?' * No- 
yes 1' she answered, quite close to the door. 

' Count Haimimd, you have no right to make a prisoner of your cousin. 
Open the door directly,' cried Hamilton, shaking it until the hinges 
rattled. 

He heard at length the key placed with a trembling hand in the lock — 
it turned, and Hildegarde stood before him. The hood of her capuchin 
was thrown back, and her features, deadly pale and rigid in an expression 
of horror, met his view. She pointed silentiy towards a figure lying on the 
ground, which, when Hamilton approached, he found to be the corpse of . 
her comsin 1 He must have shot himself through the mouth, for the upper 
part of his head, hair, and brain, were scattered in frightful bloody masses 
around.' A more hideous object could hardly be imagined ; he turned away, 
and seizing Hildegarde's hand, drew her out of the room> while he whispered, 
' What a dreadful scene for you to have witnessed !' 

Scarcely were they in the street, when putting her hand to her heai 

p2 
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she exclaimed, * My gloves — mask — ^handkerchief are in his room. Is it of 
any consequence ?' * Of the greatest,* cried Hamilton. * If your name 
be on the handkerchief, it may lead to most unpleasant inquiries. Wait 
here — I must return to the room.' 

As he entered the room for the second time, he observed an appearance 
of confusion in it, which, in his haste and anxiety about Hildegarde, had 
before escaped his observation. Her gloves and handkerchief he found 
near the stove, and not far from them, to his great surprise, a dagger ! On 
the table, beside the small shaded lamp, stood a wine bottle and tumblers, 
writing materials, and several letters were heaped together ; and, on glancing 
toward them, he found one addressed to Hildegarde, which he immediately 
put in his pocket, and then prepared to leave ; but, to his dismay, he heard 
the sound of approaching voices, and at once, his unpleasant, perhaps dan- 
gerous situation, occurred to him. His known enmity to Raimund made 
it absolutely necessary for him to endeavour to leave the house without 
being recognised, and having tied on Hildegarde's mask, he took refuge in 
a small wood room, ready to escape the first opportunity that should offer. 
The persons whose voices he had heard were servants ; one of them, a 
French girl, was speaking while he gained his hiding-place, and he heard 
her say, * The old lady desired me to call her son ; I would not go into his 
room for all the world at this time of night.* 

* What does she want with him ?' * Oh, she says she heard the 
report of a gun or pistol a short time ago, and is alarmed. She asked me 
if I had not heard it too ?' 

* And did you hear it ?' * How could I, when I was not in the house ? 
The best thing I can do is to say, that Count Oscar has not yet returned 
home. I am afraid she won't believe me, as he never remains late at 
those Hoffmanns'. ' 

* But you may tell her that I saw him going to the masquerade at nine 
o'clock, in a black domino. We can knock at the door, and if we get no 
answer, he is not there.' 

* And if he should answer?' • Why, then, we can speak to him 
altogether.' 

' While they knocked at the door, Hamilton glided out ; but not as he 
had hoped, unseen, for they turned and ran after him into the street, 
calling out, * Count Oscar ! Count Oscar ! Madame la Comtesse wishes to 
speak to you.' 

Hamilton shook his hand impatiently towards them, which made them 
desist, and then breathlessly joined Hildegarde, who was standing motion- 
less on the spot where he had left her. 

* I ought not to have albwed you to return,' she said, clasping her hands 
convulsively round his arm. * It was thoughtless — selfish of me. Had 
you been seen V * I have been seen, but not recognised,' said Hamilton ; 
* I put on your mask, and some servants mistook me for Count Raimund. 

* Can that lead to any discovery ?' asked Hildegarde, stopping in the 
middle of the cold cheerless street. 

* On the contrary, I rather think it will prevent any discovery being 
made until to-morrow morning.' 

* His wedding-day !' said Hildegarde, with a stifled groan. Oh ! what 
will Marie de Hoffmann think of him i** * She will perhaps guess the 
trut.h,» said Hamilton. * I believe this marriage was the immediate cause 

"ash act.' 
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' Perhaps I am also to blame,' said Hildegarde, in a scarcely audible voice. 
' It may be : but most innocently, I am sure. It was not your fault 
that your cousin loved you so madly.' 

' I — I— did not exactly mean that,' said Hildegarde, with a shudder. 

* Then, what did you mean ? Tell me all that occurred. That is,' 
added Hamilton, for the first time since he had joined her recurring to his 
former fears, * that is, if you can.' 

* I can, and will, though the recollection is most painful,' said Hilde- 
garde, in an agitated manner ; and, after a moment's pause, she began : 
' Having been separated from you all, I naturally endeavoured to reach the 
front door of the theatre, where we had agreed to assemble as soon as pos- 
sible ; always, to my great annoyance, followed by the black domino, who, 
in the end, proved to be Oscar. Had I known it sooner, it would have 
saved me a world of horrors. I was excessively alarmed, as you may 
ims^ine, and forgetting my character as mask, inquired in my natural 
voice, of every one I met, if they had seen four black dominos together ? 
Every one had seen dominos such as I had described ; and after hearing 
that some had left in carriages and some on foot, I at length determined to 
walk home alone. Taking advantage of the confusion caused by several 
parties endeavouring to drive ofT together, and hoping by that means to 
escape from the domino who had become an object of terror to me — ^like a 
thing in a dream — I ran at full speed out of the theatre. In order to reach 
the quieter streets, I unfortunately turned towards the advancing line of 
carriages — the crowd was enormous, and I was buffeted about in all direc- 
tions, until at length the pole of a carriage threw me down and completely 
stunned me — * 

* So it was you !' And were you hurt ?' asked Hamilton anxiously, and 
stopping to look at his companion. Strange to say he had, until that 
moment, forgotten what he had heard at the theatre ! 

* No — not much — my shoulder is bruised, I believe — but my head fell 
on the ground, and I was insensible for some minutes. Some one, probably 
Oscar, must have seized the horses' heads and forced them backwards. 
When I recovered, I felt myself supported by him, and recognised his voice 
immediately. There was a terrible stamping of horses, and noise, and 
swearing about us, and I made a violent effort to walk. With Oscar*s 
assistance, I reached the next street ; he proposed my going into his 
lodgings for a few minutes until I felt stronger, which I at first refused, 
but becoming so faint when we were passing his house that I could scarcely 
stand, I thought it better to go willingly than perhaps be carried there in 
a state of insensibility. A lamp was burning in the room when we entered, 
and wine was on the table ; he poured me out a glass without speaking, which 
I immediately drank, and then sat down on the sofa to rest. In the mean 
time, he walked silently up and down the room, and then returned to the 
table, where he quickly swallowed several tumblers of wine. Alarmed by 
his manner, I immediately stood up, and declared that I was quite able to 
return home. If he were not disposed to accompany me, I would go alone. 
His answer was locking the door and putting the key in his pocket.' 

* And you ?' asked Hamilton, quickly, * what did you do r 

* I cannot describe the undefined terror which this proceeding caused 
me : but on seeing the dagger, with which he had once so frightened me, 
lying on the table, I suddenly seized it, and retreated towards the stove. 
He asked me what I meant : but I only answered by repeating the '^ 
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** Open l^e door — let me go — let me go.'' He, however, then informed 
me that be had no intentioii of doing eifter one or the other — he vns 
determined for onoe that I shoold hax hhn, and answer him; and he 
ordered me peremptorily to giro him the dagger. I, of coorse, refused ; 
and — and' — 

* Well ' — said Hamilton, breathlessly. * A violent stmgi^e ensaed : 
he wrested it forcibly out of my hand, and I believe, in trying not to hnit 
me, was woanded himself, for I saw blood trickling down the blade, as he 
held it triumphantly np in the air. In springing to the other side of the 
stove, I found a bell-rope. Perhaps I wrong Oscar, but I believe the fear 
of that bell alone preserved me from fnrther insult.' 

* He must have been perfectly desperate,' observed Hamilton, taking a 
long breath. * He appeared so to me,' continued Hildegarde, shudder- 
ing. * I saw him change colour as I grasped the rope : but, with wonderful 
coolness, he advised me to refrain from summoning witnesses to my hemg 
in his room at such an hour of the night : that I had entered wUlingly, 
and no human being would believe my assertion of innocence, as unfortu- 
nately his reputation was such, that mine would be lost should I be seen 
and recognised. Thou^ trembling with anger, I perceived the justice of 
his remark, and carefully avoided ringing, though I held the cord tighter 
than over. He came nearer and nearer, and talked long about his love, and 
despair, and hatred of you. I was too much agitated to understand much 
of what he said ; and I believe he perceived it at last, for he threw himself 
at my feet, and declared he would die there. I pushed back his hands 
with disgust, and told him that he need not hope again to terrify me — 
I knew he had no thought of dying, but I once more requested him to open 
the door and give me my liberty. He started up frantically, and taking a 
small pistol ^om the table^ again approached me. I asked him if he 
intended to murder me. He looked capable of that, or anythins: else, at 
the moment, and when he pointed it towards his own head, 1 * — ^Hildsgarde 
paused, and covered her face with her hands. Hamilton did not speak, 
and she again continued. 'I did not — ^indeed I did not for a moment 
think him serious, he was such a consummate actor I I had seen him in 
less than half-au-hour change from calm to furious so often, that I thought 
this was only a new effort to work upon my feelings — I never could — ^had 
I dreamed of the consequences — at all events, I shall never, never be able 
to forgive myself!* 

' You have not told me what you did,' said Hamilton, in a low voice. 

* I — ^laughed — and no sooner had he heard the horrid mocking sound of 
ray forced laughter than he pulled the trigger, and fell, so horribly man- 
gled, to the ground T She leaned against "the comer of a house, and 
gasped for breath. *Do you think,' she asked, at length, *do you think 
tnat I was the immediate cause of his death ?* * No,' said Hamilton : 
• I can give you nearly the assurance that he had intended to commit 
suicide — ^this very night perhaps — ^his table was covered with letters, and 
one addressed to you I brought away with me.' 

* Now Heaven be praised, that this sin is not on my soul !* 'she cried, 
fervently, and then added, * I have nothing more to tell you — ^I don't know 
how the time passed until you came — it appeared Teiy long, but I never 
thought of going away. You will understand why I was so dilatory in 
opening the door, when you recollect that the key was in the ^KX&et of 
Ma waistcoat.' 
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* And now/ said Hamilton, hurrying towards Madame Berger's house, 
« let me raoommend secrecy. I do not ^ink any one will imagine that we 
know of this melantholy affair. Should we Bpeak of it, we might he sus- 
^^ted of knowing more than we may he disposed to relate/ 

' I quite agree witii you,' said Hildegarde, 'and have not the slighliest 
wish to epeak of it to any one— not even to my father — ior never having 
spcdeen to him about Oscar, my confidenee coming too late, nught offend 
•lorn, as it did- about Count Zed¥dtz.' 

' You will have to make a great effort, and conceal every ajipearance of 
Agitation from your lister iand Madame Lustlg,' said Hamilton. ' I think 
we kod better «void the proposed supper at Madame JBerger's. Give me 
year capuchin, and I will being you your bonnet and cloaks* 

Hildegarde seated herself on the stairs, and leaned ber face qn her hands. 

Bjnoiiitun's appeaiance without her caused instantaneous and great 
alarm ; but when he said she was waiting for them »on the stair9, • they 
became almost angry. 

* &) ske won't come to supper 1' oried Madaaae Be^ger,. ' Just like .her — 
<an eternal spoil-sport.' 

' I fiear she has caught oald,' said Hamilton, looking around for the 
cloak. * You forget how long «he has been in the stveets in her light dress.' 

' But,' said Madame Lustig, ' she must say she caught cold making the 
.ioe*cream at .&e passage window. X shall never have courage to oooOess 
that we have been at &is masquerade, and that she has been running about 
.tbe streets at this hour of the night 1 Was she &r from the theatre when 

you met her V * I fbond her in Street,' emptied Hamilton, evasively, 

:«Dd beginning to heap vap eloaks and boas on hiS'anp, 

' Ifot-so fast,, if you please,' cried Madame Lustig. ''<Jiv<e me my oloak — 
I have no fancy for catching cold.' 

* This is too provoking,' exolaiimed Madame Berger ; ' I thought we 
.idbottld have had suoh a jBerry supper^-^^the doctor in bed,, and eveiything 
so nice. Take a glass of wine, at least, (before you.go, Mr. Hamilton.' 

jBe quickly drank the wine, and then ran dovwn rstairs. Hildegarde 
stood up, and allowed Mm to put the oloak on her .shoulders, fasten it, 
sling her boa round her throat, and even pdace her bonnet cm her head ; 
she merely asked, * Are they coming ?' 

' Hildegarde,' cried Madame Berger, wbo accompanied the others with a 
loandleiin herhaad, ' I take it very ill of you to spoil iny 8Up()er in tbia 
manner; you might have oetne up if only ^r half-an-houx.' 

' You have caught cold — -you «re.ill,' whiapeiped Hamilton, in English. 

* I am sorry to spoil your supper-party, Lina, but I am really ill, and 
must go home,' said Hi ldega r de , in to c ons ti aiu ed. and husky a voice, that 
Madame Lustig, mistaking it for hoarseness, hurried down the stairs, 
exclaiming, * Good gracious, the child can hardly speak I What will her 
father say to me ?' 

About an ^our after, while Hamilton was. still walking uneasily up and 
^own bis jroom, he heard^some one knock at the door ; on Qpening it, he was 
aoareely 'smprised to see Hildegarde. No traee of colour ibad .)^tumed to her 
fece, but her istttiures bad regained their usual<calm,statue4ike expression. 

* I knew I should still find you in this .ropm,' she s«id, with a laint 
smile. '.Yx)U may givo me my letter, I can read it now.' 

It was on the table, and Hamilton pushed it • towards her, '^e Bat dovn, 
drew acondlaaMair hbr^land*. shadkog her ayes with one haodt-^^^d th^ letter 
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steadily with the other. When she had finished reading it, she cave it to 
Hamilton, saymg, ' That is a wild composition — ^bow fortunate wat it fell 
into your hands ! Had it been sent to me, 1 should have been placed in a 
most unpleasant position. My father, my mother, would have read it — 
I must have explained, and Marie de Hoffmann would perhaps have heard 
of Oscar's dislike to her, and have blamed me more than I deserve.' 

Hamilton read the letter, and when she took it out of his hand, she tore 
it to pieces. ' I wish I could bum these remnants,' she said, crushing them 
together in her hand. 

* Nothing more easy,' said Hamilton, pointing towards the stove. They 
walked to it, and deliberately burned the pieces one by one : the inoo- 
herent sentences becoming once more legible in a charred state before 
they crumbled into ashes. 

* Thank you,' said Hildegarde, turning away ; ' and now, good night.' 

* Will you not take a candle ? or, shall I light you?' asked Hamilton. 

* Neither : I do not wish to wake Walburg.' 

As Hamilton held the door open, he recollected vividly the last time she 
had been in his room at night. She was too much pre-occupied to think 
of it ; but, stopping suddenly, she turned to him, and said, ' Do you 
remember my warning, my presentiment of evil?' 'Perfectly,' he 
answered : ' but I think the idea was caused by your imagining you were 
about to do something which your father perhaps might not quite approve.* 

* You account for everything rationally, and will of course not believe 
me when I tell you, that I knew and feU beforehand that Oscar would 
come to our house yesterday, and act precisely as he did.' 

' I do believe you : but it was your natural understanding which .made 
you think he would take advantage of your parents' absence to claim your 
promise. Then the almost certainty of my presence, to give the perform- 
ance a zest. Perhaps, however, the strongest motive of all, but which yoa 
could not have known, was to take leave of you. I must do him the justice 
to say, 1 believe he thought he saw you for the last time ihen.' 

' Would that it had been !' said Hilde^utle. * I could at least have re« 
gretted him as a near relation, and felt pity for his untimely end.' 

' And do you not feel this?' asked Hamilton. * No,' answered Hilde- 
garde, sternly. ' In recalling calmly his words and actions this nighty I 
find him wholly unworthy of esteem. My lecol lection of him now, stained 
with blood, is hideous, most horrible.' She shuddered while she spoke, and 
then walked down the dark passage without looking at Hamilton, who held 
his door open until she had enteral her room. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

WHEBB IB THE BBIDEOBOOU? 

Hamiltok'b slumbers were disturbed by confused dreams of Hild^anie 
and Baimund : but towards morning he fell into a heavy sleep, from which 
he was awakened by the return of Mr. Rosenberg, his wife, and children ; 
the latter, probably, to indemnify themselves for their forced good behaviour 
during their absence, now scampered riotously up and down the corridor, 
blowing little wooden trumpets, which had heem given them by their grand- 
father just before they had left him. 
When Hamilton was dressed, he found the whole fiunily assembled at 
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break&st^ all in high spirits. Cresoenz sprung to meet him in her hridesmaid 's 
dress, looking so pretty that Major Stnltz^s laboured compliments were for 
onoe not only pardonable, but even allowable. 

'Only think r she exclaimed, *Hildegarde does not like being brides- 
maid, though Marie is much more her friend than mine ! She says she 
has got a headache and a cold.' 

' I knew,' observed Madame Lustig, ' I knew she would catch cold, 
when I saw her turning the ice-cream yesterday. I ought not to have per- 
mitted it.' 

* The cold is not oi much importance,' observed Madame Bosenberg, ' I 
rather think she dislikes puttmg on a thin white muslin dress in the 
morning.' 

' A very natural disUke at this time of year,' said her husband. ' It 
makes me freeze only to look at Cresoenz.' 

' Oh, I don't feel at all cold,' cried Cresoenz ; ' I was down at the Hoff- 
manns, too, and there is such a splendid detune laid out, — and Marie really 
looks quite lovely in her white silk dress and orange-flowers !' 

* You must excuse my doubting your last assertion, Cresoenz,' observed 
her father, smiling. ' Mademoiselle de Hoffmann is a most amiable, 
excellent person, but as to looking quite lovely in any dress, the thing is 
impossible.' 

' This day week,' said Major Stultz, pompously, ' we shall see a bride 
who looks lovely in every dress 1' 

At this moment Hildegarde entered the room : her paleness was still 
more apparent than the night before, and her drooping eyelids showed 
plainly that she had not slept. She wished Hamilton good morning with- 
out looking at him, and then turned to her father. 

' My dear child,' said the latter, taking her hand compassionately, ' jom 
seem really ill. Shall I send for Dr. Berger ?' ' Oh, no !' she answeiiKly 
* I — I — am only cold,' and she walked shivering to the stove. 

' It will soon be time to go down stairs,' said Madame Bosenberg. ' I 
think we had better dress ourselves for the occasion. This hint^* she added , 
' is intended for the Major too — ^he seems to forget the present in anticipa- 
tion of the future.' 

Major Stultz laughed, bowed to Cresoenz, who was not looking at him, 
and left the room with his future father-in-law. 

The moment the door closed, Cresoenz bounded towards her sister. ' Oh, 
Hildegarde, you have no idea how beautifully arranged everything is down 
stairs 1 What a pity there are to be so few people. It was very stupid of 
Oscar to prefer driving off into the country at this time of year, to having a 
gay dance in the evening ! However, Marie is quite satisfied. Do you 
know, the old Countess Baimund was below, looking so red and apoplectic. 
She did not take the least notice of me, though I heard her ask who I was. 
I dare say her husband would not acknowledge us either : but he was not 
there. They said he was to come with Oscar. Another carriage has just 
driven up to the door. Perhaps that may be Oscar. I wonder, will he be 
married in imiform ? No— these are some acquaintances of the Hoffmanns 
— ^we don't know them ^ 

As she continued at 4he window, her sister approached Hamilton. 'Is 
not this a melancholy mummery ? she said, glimcing at her bridal dress. 
' I feel as if I were under the influence of a frightful dream, forced to act 
against my inclinationB, and in momentary expectation of some dread^- 
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CBtastrc^he. Am I then VQaliy ufwakef* she added, exteodiaig lier <edld 
band to him. * I hope at least that I am not dreamin«;,' he gaid, holding 
it firmly, and looking at her until a tmnsient flush ptflsed acrosB her pale 
tetnres. 

* It "will be 'impoBsible for me to appear sujrprised wken I hear vrktst I 
already know but too well/ she said. 

* No one will ohserve you hi snioh ■ a moment, and I "will endss70Ur to 
vamain near you. ' 

Here Madame Rosenberg summoned them, and tbey all descended tiie 
stairo together. There 'were about twenty peraons asaemlbied, to i^i^bom 
Madame de Hofiaanann was talkiogki her 'usual loud, shanp nonner, vviiile 
she paid particular attention to a grand, stiff-looking, elderly woman, in 
whom Hamilton immediatdy recognised the mo&er of Radmxmd. 'Hilde- 
garde and Orescenz went into the adjoining ooom, whexe the biide was 
Idterii^ until the arrival of the bridegroom. Hamilton walked to the 
window, and awaited in anxious silence &e expected seene ; -a minute after 
Count Baimund'e oarrif^e dro^re to the door. Without waiting 'to see wftio 
descended from it, 'Madame de Hoffmann oonducted her daughter into the 
drawing-room, and while oooupied in reeeiving the oongratulations of her 
assembfed friends, l^e poor girl did not pereeire tiiat her mother ihad been 
somewhat mysteriously called out of the room ; soon after ^the Countess 
Baimund was summoned, <and she TOturned no mora: Hamililion saw her 
assisted into her carriage and driven ofiT.. Then a couple of elderly gentle- 
men and Mr. Bosenberg were sent for; the latter alone ratumed, deprived 
of his usual serenity, and evidently ataloss what to say. He approached 
Mademoiselle de Hoffmsfnn, looked around the room, and then «said, * I am 
sorry to be the bearer of unpleasant tidings— hut-^Count '^aimiund has be- 
come so suddenly' and^alarmingly ill that his mother has been obliged to 
letum home — and— the marriage— cannot possibly take place— <to«-day.* 

* 111 !' exclafimed Marie, growing veiy pale. 'Where is my mother?' 
She entered at the moment, and Hamilton saw from her extcaeme agita- 
tion that she knew all. Bhe spoke hurriedly ^nd'Coosfusedly with her 
guests, imoonsoiously showing her impatience to get rid of them. The 
Bosenbergs were the last, and were about to retire, when Made laid her 
hand on Hildegarde's arm, and begged her to remasn with her. 

' Mademoiselle Hildegarde^will not be able to offer yousnuohiconsolation, 
Marie,' said her mother, l»tteriy ; ' there is little or no xefaanoe of Count 
Baimund's recovery.' 

* While iiiere is ilife, there is bope,'flaid the poor girl, bursting into tears. 
' I suppose he has got ^he dioleia ; bnt^many people have zeeoTeredfrom 
it, and w'hy should not he ?' 

Madame Rosenberg left the room, followed by hnrhusilDand, 'Cicscenz, 
and Hamilton. 

About an hour afterwards, Hildegarde returned home and changed her 
dress. She found her father, mother, and Major 6tultz talking eagerly in 
the drawifng-room ; the moment she appeared, ber fether exalaimed, 'See, 
there is Hildegarde already 'in mourning ! I am sure a natuxal feeling of 
propriety induced her to put on a black dress.' 

'A na4mral feeling of pride," cried Madame Slosenbsrg; ^she wishes 
lieople to know that a Count Baimund was >her cousin ; her aaiat, howoTcr, 
the Countess, esamined her superciliously enou^ through her lorgnette to« 
day, without in the kast appearing to xemember.the^iehdMBship.' 
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*What is the matter?' said HadegaMe, appealing to her firther. 

•The matter!' cried Madame Kosenberg, *your father moat absurdly 
wishes you and yoHr sist«r to put on mourning for your worthless cousin, 
and proposes Crescenz's marriage being deferred until after Easter. Heaven 
knows, in these cholera times, where we may all he in six or seven weeks.* 

* Babette,' said her husband, reproachfully, * this is going too far.' 
*Well, I did not quite nyean to say so mnch, but I am against any 

further delays ; let the girls wear mourning if you wish it, and I promise 
to arrange the wedding so quietly that no one will know anything -about 
the matter.' 

* This is a reasonable proposal,* said Major Btultz. ''Grescenz can pot 
on her mourning after her marriage, and wear it for six months if you 
wish it.' 

* A few weeks, for decency^ sake,' said "Mr. Hoseriberg, * I certainly do 
desire. Gomit Oscar at least aoknowledged the relationship, amd his parents' 
neglect cannot alter the position of my daughters, or prevent them from 
mourning the unhappy end of their mother's nephew.' 

In the mean time, Hamilton had approached Hildegarde, and asked her 
how her friend had borne the intelligence. 

* We did not venture to tell her. She still thinks and talks of cholera ; 
but,' she added, in a low voice, * imagine Madame de Hoffmann taking me 
aside, and in the most abrupt and unfeeling manner infonaiing me of the 
real facts, fixmg her small inquisitive ©yes on my face the whole lame. 
She little knew how well prepaised I was for her intelligence.' 

* What did you say ?' * Very litl^. That it was a melancholy 
affair altogether. That Oscar had possessed iiome good, and many brilliant 
qualities, %ut that had he lived, I feared he was not cailculated to have 
made Marie happy.' 

* Did she agree with you?' < More than I wished. Bhe said, that 
After the first month she had endeavoured to draw back, but that the 
Baimunds had not allowed her. Bhe had long perceived that Oscar did 
not care for her daughter, and had suspected that I was the object of his 
love, and that I returned it too, but she said she* was now convinced of her 
«rror, and begged my pardon for her unjust suspicion.' 

* And you ? * I pardoned her without difficulty, as you may suppose. 
Indeed, Oscar's conduct must have alarmed and irritated any reasonable 
mother. Marie's blindness has been incomprehensible to me.' 

* You forget that love is blind.' * Yes, to ftiults, but not to flagnmt 
neglect.' 

* To weaknesses, fanlts, ill-'Mage,.to^ everything,' -flaid Hamilton. 

* I suppose it is so,' said Hildegarde, thoughtfully ; * Marie certainly was 
blind to all his errors, and will probably ever remain so. I was dazzled 
myself at first, as you may remember.* 

* Perfectly,' said Hamilton^ dnly. 

* I know I have a sad habit of taking likings and dislikings,' she con- 
tinued, listlessly. 

* Yes, and on «uch occasions you are not exactly blind •; you can even 
naifltake faults for perfections.' 

* I am -afraid that it is true,* said Hildegarde, leaning ba<* m her chair, 
with hailf-dosed eyes,' and «peaking very -slowly. 'I remember for some 
time thinkii^ Madame de Hoffmann agreeable and entertaining ; her severe 
remarks I mistook for wit, until they were directed against myself.' 
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' And what an antipathy you took to zne at first sight/ ohserved 
Hamilton. 

' Tou have no idea how she disliked yon/ cried Cresoenz, who had, unper- 
cdved, approached them. They hoth started, and then blushed as ahe 
continued; ' if you had only heard her in Berchtesgaden railing at the 
cold, proud Englishman.' 

' Cresoenz/ said Hild^aide, with evident effort, * don't let ns talk of that 
now ; I cannot defend myself against you both to-day ; I am too tired.' 

* Perhaps you begin to think differently of him,' said Grescenz, archly ; 
* Lina Berger may after all be right. When we were waiting for you last 
night at her house, she said she bought your hatred might in the end turn 
into ' 

* Oh, Grescenz,' gasped Hildeearde, in so unnatural a tone, that her 
father called out, ' Why, whata the matter there T'j ' Hildegarde is 
getting into a passion,' said Madame Bosenberg ; ' do you not see how ahe 
is changing colour ?' 

And changing colour she was with frightful rapidity ; no one but 
Hamilton knew that she had been twenty-four hours without eating, for in 
the hurry of preparing for the wedding, her not breakfasting had passed 
unobserved. None but he knew the shock which her nerves had recdved 
the night before, the constraint under which she had since been labouring ; 
he alone understood that Grescenz's last remark was the drop which made 
the cup of bitterness to overflow, and yet he was quite as much shocked as 
the others, when, stretching out her arm, and vainly graspmg the air for 
support, she fell senseless on the floor. 

' Grescenz, what have you said to your sister ?' cried her father rushing 
forward. * I don*t know — ^I don't remember. What did I say ?' she 
cried, appealing with a look of alarm to Hamilton. 

Mr. Rosenbeig raised Hildegarde, who, however, gave no sign of 
returning life ; he was so i^rmed, and trembled so violently, that Hamil- 
ton was obliged to assist him to lay her on the sofa, while Grescenz opened 
the window and Madame Bosenberg went for water. Their united efforts 
at length brought her to consciousness ; she opened her eyes, perceived her 
father's look of terror as he hung over her, and while assuring him that 
she was quite well again, relapsed into a state of insensibility, which 
lasted until she had been removed to her room, and placed on her bed. 

Doctor Berger was sent for. He hoped her illness might prove of no 
consequence, but she must be kept very quiet ; there were symptoms which 
might lead to typhus or brain fever. Grescenz repeated this opinion to her 
sister, who, on hearing it^ immediately desired to see Hamilton, 

' But not now ; not here,' said Gf escenz. 

' No, I believe I must write a few lines, and you can give my note to 
him as he passes on his way to his room.' 

Grescenz brought a pencil and paper, and Hildegarde wrote in Eng- 
lish: 

* You have heard the doctor's opinion of my illness ; I think myself it 
will only prove a severe cold. Should it, however, end in fever, and 
should I become delirious^ you must go to Mademoiselle Hortense, one of 
the governesses in our school, tell her my situation, and say I request her 
to come and take charge of me. My stepmother will be satisfied with the 
arrangement^ and you have no refusal to fear ; my motives you will easily 
guess.' 
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* May I read it?' asked Crescenz, as she received the paper from her 
sister, *ah ! it is English ; how fond you are of everything English !' 

^ It is a commission to Mademoiselle Hortense : yon may see her name/ 
said Hildegarde. * Mr. Hamilton can more easily go to her than you can.' 

^ Oh, if that be all, I am glad you have chosen him, for you know I am 
horribly afraid of her.' 

' I know,' said Hildegarde, pressing her hand on her forehead, and turn- 
ing away. 

The next two days were passed over in uncertainty, and Hamilton 
wandered about disconsolately enough, but on the third, Hildegarde 
appeared to relieve his mind, and so great was her father's joy at her 
recovery, that he actually spent the whole evening at home, without even 
requiring a rubber of whist. 



CHAPTER XXXn. 

THE WEDDING AU TBOISliMB. 

Sbvebal days passed over. Count Raimund's death had been much dis- 
cussed among his acquaintance, who almost unanimously agreed in think- 
ing he had committed the rash act to avoid a connexion so much beneath 
him. He was more regretted than he deserved ; his various talents having 
made him unusually popular, and, in the society in which he had moved, 
people were not generally in the habit of studying character, or seeking 
motives of action. His circle was, however, so completely unknown to the 
Rosenbergs, they were so totally without any sort of communication with 
any member of it, now that Count Zedwitz had ceased to frequent their 
house, that they heard none of the remarks — not one of the particulars. It 
spared Hildegarde much anxiety, for his wounded hand, the blood-stained 
dagger, and open door, had caused many inquiries ; and, had it not been for 
a letter which he had written to his father (in the vain endeavour to 
exculpate himself), might have led to suspicions of murder. 

The Rosenbergs heard nothing, and the. preparations for Crescenz's 
marriage began ; they were conducted with ostentatious secrecy to please 
Mr. Rosenberg, who had consented to its taking place sooner than haa been 
expected, as the Hoffmanns had left the house, and removed altogether to 
Augsburg. Madame Beiger had promised to play waltzes if the company 
should prove numerous enough to enable them to dance, and Madame 
Lustig had spent two or three afternoons cooking for the supper. On the 
wedding-day, Hamilton was not a little surprised to find Crescenz sitting 
composedly at breakfast in her gingham morning wrapper, while her father 
left the room to go to his office as usuaL 

* I believe I havie dressed too early,' he said, glancing at his studied 
toilet ; * may I ask at what hour—' 

' At five in the afternoon,' answered Hildegarde. ' Mamma has 
determined to keep her promise, and has desired our friends to meet us at 
the Frauen church. On our return it will be almost dark, and no one will 
know that we have a wedding in the house.' 

' But we shall dance,' cried Crescenz, ' and Major Stultz said I might 
waltz as often as T pleased with you this evening 1' 

* How very kind !' said Hamilton, smiling ; * and how often do y 
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intend to make use of the permisfiioji ?' ^ Hhaii depends , upon you, I 
should think,' she answered, hku^hing. 

* Tou had hetter not trost to my discretian* I shall he tempted tonKibe 
up foe lost time, and dance with you the whole evening. You hare put 
no sugar in my co£^,' he added, turning with a look of mec^ distress to 
Hildegarde. ' Did you forget it on purpose to punish um iox heing ao 
late ?* ' No. I — ^I was thinking of something * 

' And that something?' ' Is not of much importance. I was think-- 
ing that had you made that speech to Cieseenz a few months e^o, I should 
have heen angry, for I should have imagined you were amusing youraelf 
at her expense — whereas I now know that you mean nothing, hut tiiat^you 
will dance two or thiee times with her thia evening.' 

' And,' said Hamilton, warmly, ' and that I like to dance with her, and 
am ohliged to her for wishing to dance with me. I meant that too.^ . 

* I knew you did,' cried Crescenz, triumphantly. * I am sure 1 always 
tmderstood you better than Hildegarde, notwithstanding all her cleverness ; 
hut from the time that Count Zedwitz told herlhat you were already quite 
a man of the world, a — a what was the word, Hildegarde ?' 

* I don't remember the vrord,' she answered, cafinly. *It meant, I 
remttnber,' sadd Orescenz, * a peison who was too cold and calculating for 
his years^— who was too workUy to have much feeling.' 

' That was unjust— that was saying too mueh,' cried Hamilton, oolour-* 
ing« ' So Hildegacde. thought also, but she has always instated that you 
are pzoud and calculating, and that youse^ to amuse yomself with oiSbsc 
people's feelings and weaknesaes.' 

*la this your opinion of. me ?' said Hamiltani.tuxmiig to Hi]d€garde» 

* It wa»i,* she replied, steadily* 

* Oh, Hildegarde is not afraid to say what 'she liiinks; her opudonof 
you must have greatly changed, if it be what you would like to heari' 

Hildegarde moved behind her skter to. hiide the ixxtense Uush whick 
now spread over her features, and, placing her hand on her shoulder, per- 
haps to prevent her from turning round, she said, in a low voice, and with 
an embarrassed mannciv * Crescenz^ you have no idea, I am sure, how you 
are paining m» at this inoment. You axe forcing, me to confess, that I hare 
not in this instance aeted. towards you with, my usual candour. I have the 
very highest opinion of "Mi. Hamilton.' ^ Well, to be sure !' exclaimed 
Crescenz, while Gdie endeavoured to catch a glimpse of her sister's face, but 
Hildegarde mov;ed still farther back, andcontinued-^' That I disliked him 
at tot is uiost tme^ more on your account^ however^ than on» mine ; for 
his open hQstiliby to me was- eiscusaMe — his oovert attentions to you uib 
pardonable.' 

' But,' said Crescenz^ who seemed altogether to have forgotten Hamilton^a 
presence ; * but when did you begin to think differently of him ?' 

' From the time that he has ceased to be the subject of altercation 
between us,' answered Hildegarde, bending over her sister^ and kissing her. 
f(»^ead. 

* But^ Hildegarde,' cried Ciesc^iz, turning round with unexpected oneigj, 
' befece we went to the ball, do you remember, when I told you that lina 
Berger had said that Mr. Hamilton might still be my scAo*— ' 

Hildegaide's two hands closed over her mouth, and the word was stifled 
in utterance. ' Good gracious I I quite forgot he was still here,' she ciicfd^ 
making a slight effort to laugh, and then ronnitig out of the room. 
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A loDg pause ensaedi Hildegarde began to arrsngB tibe cups and sanceis 
on a tray, until Hamilton, without loo&ig up, asksd^ her if she could iok 
member the very time when her opinion of him had changed. 

^ Perfectly ; it was the night of Oesoenz's qiuarrel with Major Stnlta; 
Yiour explaoatioDS by moonlij^t in our room were upri^t sad hionouxable.' 

* And yon forga?re my having ffirted wil^ her at Sem?' * Yea; and 
I forgire your having tried to do tiie aama with me here J 

* The case is totally different,' began Hamilton. ' There is some 
difiisrenoe^ I allow,' said Hildegarde ; *" you warned me so well, that it would 
have been inexcusable my not understanding you — besides, I had the ad- 
vantage of hearing from Count Zedwita, that you conaidered yourself at 
liberty to act as you pleased, after having so fairly wumed me.' 

* Zedwitz's love for you made him forget his friendship for me alto- 
gether;' said Hamilton, with some irritation. ' I do not blame your 
conduct to me,' said Hildegarde, ^ you wasted to improve yourself in 
G«nnan, and Ibund quarFeUing or flirting with me the most excitine 
method. I have profited by your sodetjf also^ for I hanre not oniy kamea 
to pronounoe^ Engiish, but,' she added, "w^ an ardi. amile^ ' I begin to 
undttstand something of the art of flirting teo, of which I do aasure you^ 
I knewndtking when our aoyoaintanoe be^n.' 

* Ohj do>not say that,' cried Haaniltcn, ' you are only joking; I am snie^ 
for you hafve- no inclination that way, but your sister Creecenz-—' 

' My- sister Creaoens knew nothing of your propensities that way at 
Seon, and^ therefore, I blame yoar conduct towards her. Your love, if 
you ever felt any, was paidenable ; people cannot) help that^ I beiiev« — but 
joxst endeavours to make her dislike Ma^or Stultz were quite unpardan^> 
able;' ' 1 acknowledge it,' said Hamilton, gravdy, ' and regnrtat/ 

' Thiat fhnlt yaou wme able>in. mvae measure to repair,' ccntiauied Hildas 
garde,- * but perhaps you are^ not aware ik&t you. have been the cause of 
frequent altercations between m» and my sister — and that almost total 
eata'angement has taken place between us in consequence.' 

* And ia that my fault too?' asked Hamilton. 

' I don't know,' she rapMed; sorrowfully. * Before we became acquainted 
with you, we never had the most trifling di^Brenee of opinion — end now 
we never think alike, and all confidence is at an ^id 1' 

* You take the matter too seriously,' said. Hamilton, * I am otmvinoed 
your sister is^not aware of' any estMiigement.' ' I am afraid you are 
mistaken-^' began Hildegaarde, butattfads moment Grescena entered the 
rooBft; she was dressed to go out^ and asked her sister toaxKxnnpeny her. 

* May I go with you?' ai^ed Hamilton. * N— ~o, I rather tinink 
not,' replied Hildegarde« 

'But he may come for us in an hour or so,' said GnsceDac, nodding to 
him with a smile. ' TelLme wheve I shall find you.' 

Cresoenz coloured and ' hesitatoBL ' In^— *4h myv.^'x—iu the--— ^n 
Major StultE's apartments**—^' > 

* We are gtmig to arrange tile furniture,' said Hildegarde^ closing the 
doar. 

The hour had soaroely half elapsed, when Hamilton found himsdf again 
with the two sisters : he was without ceremony desired to make himBelf 
uaefol, and immediately employed in assisting to arrange a pveaa which was 
to be filled with linen--*afterwards the chairs and taUes were moved about 
in all directions, the Magere admired, and finally they adjourned to the 
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kitdieii, where Giesoeoz, with ainwmng exultatioQ, exhibited one by one, 
her coluuuy ntensib to Hamilton, ezplkiiiiiig their uses, and aaBoring him 
that tfaoagh her mother intended to give her Walbnrg as servant, she was 
determined to cook everything hersell While she was yet qwaking, old 
Hans came to say, she was expected home — ^they were to dine earlier than, 
nsnal, and the hairdresser was expected before two o'clodL. 9ie became 
very pale, and after having dismissed him, sat down on a little wooden 
8tod, and began to cry. Hildegaide silently made a sign to Hamilton to 
leave them, and greatly wondering at the sndden change, he walked back 
to the drawing-room. 

.On dancing nnmd at the fnmitore which Creacenz considered so 
splendid, he oonld not help smiling at the frugality of her taste. Was he 
to be envied for his more lavish ideas? Assuredly not. Everything in 
this world, from the diamond to the first thing beyond the absolute neces- 
saries of Ufe, is valued fictitiously. The actual worth depoids on the 
mind of the possessor, and is regulated in civilised countries by unoon- 
sciously-made oompariaona — the mental effort losing itself in the result 
To Cresoenz, the tlun white muslin curtains were quite as desirable, even 
on a cold day in February, as to Hamilton the richest silk — the yellow 
sofii, with its hard stuffed eushions and perpendicular sides^ was intended 
to be a seat of honour for a guest, and was not adapted for redining— e ven 
Hamilton must have failed in discovering a posture of repose upon it^ and 
he had a most decnded talent for making Mmself comfortable. The six 
chairs had long thin legs, but the wood which had been spared on the legs 
had been conscientiously bestowed on the backs, which were tastefully 
formed to represent hearts. A table, two chests of drawers, and the etagere 
completed the furniture of the room. As Hamiltcm stood before t^e latter, 
trying to admire the cups, saucers, glasses, and bronze candlesticks, ar- 
ranged npon it and reflected in the looking-glasses, which for that purpose 
formed tiie back, Hildegarde and her sister entered ; Gresomz, with the 
traces of recent tears on her face, nevertheless, looked o(Hnplaoently around 
her, for the twentieth time arranged the folds of the curtains, dusted the 
table with her handkerchief, and then led the way down stairs. 

At five o'clock a party of about sixteen or dghteen persons assembled in 
the private chapel of the Frauen church to witness the marriage of Major 
Stoltz and Cresoenz RosSiberg. The bride shed no tears ; she looked very 
pretty and very shy — the brid^room rather stouter and redder than usual. 
Madame Rosenberg openly expressed her satisfaction, and hoped the day 
was not far distant when she should be in the same place, and for the same 
purpose, on Hild^arde's account. Hildegarde was pale and silent, and 1^. 
Bosenberg alone showed that he was endeavouring to control his emotion. 

On their return home, they found the rooms lifted, and supper prepared 
under the superintendence of Madame Lustig. They spent three hours 
at table, and then they danced, and then they ate, and tiiien they danced 
again until past midnight, when, to conclude the festivity, pundi was 
made. Let it not be supposed that this was, as in England, a simple 
mixture of water, sugar, and cognac, or 91m. In Germany it is a com- 
plicated business, and notwithstanding the previous preparations of Madame 
Lustig, Madame Bos^iberg and three or four matrons accompanied her to 
the kitchen to assist in the brewing. Each had a different receipt — and a 
separation of the parties became absolutely necessary, as one proposed 
using black, another green tea, for the mixture, while the others were for 
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rice-water or wine. Hamilton, who had hecomo a sort of authority iu the 
house on all subjects, was consulted ; but on his venturing to suggest pure 
water, Madame Rosenberg, laughingly, pushed him towards the drawing- 
room, saying, it was evident he knew nothing about the matter, — ^he might 
dance until the punch was ready 1 

Most excellent it proved to be, however concocted, when at length 
Madame Rosenberg appeared with a soup-tureen full and dispensed it ladle- 
wise to the surrounding company, who then crowded round Major Stultz 
and.Crescenz in order to clink their glasses, and partake of a colossal sponge- 
cake which the latter distributed in ample portions. 

A short time afterwards old Hans announced ' the carriage for Miss 
Grescenz,' and she retired with evident reluctance to put on her shawl. 
The whole company prepared to leave at the same time, and were soon 
altogether in the corridor. Crescenz embraced her stepmother, and some- 
what formally thanked her for her kindness and generosity. She held out 
her hand to Hamilton, and then threw herself into her sister's arms, and 
burst into tears. ' Come, come, Crescenz,' cried her father, with an 
attempt at gaiety he was far from feeling ; ' this will never do — you are 
taking leave as if seas, and not streets, were to separate us. Come,* and he 
drew her arm within his, and led her down stairs. The others followed, 
all but Hildegarde, and after a mementos hesitation, Hamilton. They re- 
turned to the deserted drawing-ioom, where Hildegarde threw open the 
window, and leaned out. 

They soon heard Crescenz's voice saying cheerfully, ' Good night, Lina-^ 
good night, papa — good night, Hildegarde.' ' Good night,' answered 
her sister from the window, and the carriage drove off. 

* Well, have we not spent a merry evening ?' cried Madame Rosenberg, 
triumphantly, as she almost breathlessly entered the room a few minutoi 
afterwards. ' This has been a gay wedding after all, you see, Franz.' 

' It has,' he answered, sinking dejectedly on the sofa ; ' J am quite pro- 
voked with myself for feeling so low-spirited. I believe I am not well.' 

' Ah, bah,' cried his wife, laughing, ' if you had been ill, you could not 
have supped as you have done. Perhaps, however, you have eaten too 
much fish, or turkey, or ham. At all events I am sure you are tired and 
sleepy, so you may go to bed, while we put everything in order again.' 

Mr. Rosenberg, as usual, followed his wife's advice without contradic- 
tion. He held Hamilton's hand for a moment, 'as if he intended to say 
something more than the good night, which was scarcely audible. 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 

A OHANGB. 

Haiolton was awakened about three o'clock in the morning by Hildegarde 
rushing to the door of his room, and exclaiming, ' For Heaven's sake get 
up— -get up and come to my father — ^I am afraid he has got the cholera. 
Ton have seen people ill, and know the symptoms. Oh, come — ^we do not 
know what to do 1' 
< Send for the doctor,' cried Hamilton, ' I shall be with you in a moment.* 
On entering Mr. Rosenberg's room, Hamilton found Hildegarde standing 
beside his bed, while Madame Rosenberg was walking up and down the 
room, gesticulating like a person in a state of mental derangement. 

Q 
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* Oh, Mr. Hamilton * " she exclaimed, the moment she perceived him ; 
* tell me, only tell me that Franz has not got the cholera, and I shall be 
grateful as long as I live ! It would be too hard were he to have it now 
when people say there is nothing more to fear. Last week, only one man 
—quite a decrepit old man, died of it ! I am sure Franz has only eaten too 
much supper yesterday evening. Don't you think so ? Say that he has 
not got the cholera, and I shall believe you implicitly.' 

But Hamilton could not say so, nor unfortunately Doctor Berger either ; 
the case was at once pronounced a bad one, and, in a fearfully short time, 
quite hopeless. Consternation and dismay pervaded the whole household, 
when on the morning of the third day, poor Mr. Rosenberg was no more. 
Completely overpowered by the suddenness of her own bereavement, 
Madame Bosenbctg retired to her room, unable to speak to any one. 

Major Stultz immediately undertook the necessary arrangements for the 
funeral, and gave directions for the printing of circular letters to announce 
the death to distant relations and friends — a custom which saves the 
mourning family the performance of a most painful duty. Hamilton took 
the two little boys to their sister Crescenz. Her married life had begun 
in anxiety and sorrow, and Hamilton felt some natural trepidation at seeing 
"her again, under such painful circumstances ; but her grief was of the 
most tranquil description ; the tears flowed unrestrainedly over her round 
rosy cheeks, and when they ceased, left not a trace behind. Although but 
a few days had elapsed since she had left her family, a not quite willing 
bride, she had already begun to repeat her husband's words as oracles. 
Hamilton half smiled as he heard her ' Thank goodness, that she at least 
was provided for, and had a home ! She hoped poor dear Hildegarde would 
not now begin to repent having refused such a man as Major Stultz, the 
more so as that refusal precluded the possibility of her ever residing with 
them!' 

Poor Hildegarde ! She had 'not bestowed one ' thought, much less a 
regret, on Major Stultz. Hamilton, on his return, found her sitting in her 
room, perfectly motionless, with parched lips, and eyes devoid of tears. 
He hoped she had at length begun to think of herself, recommended her to 
try to eat something and to go to bed. She looked at him as if his words 
had not conveyed the slightest sense to her mind — walked uneasily up and 
down the room for a few minutes, and then said with a shudder, * I am so 
• afraid of his being buried alive ! Do you think he was quite — quite dead ? 
If I could only see him once more !' 

* And who would be so cruel as to prevent you T exclaimed Hamilton. 
* If it be any relief to your mind, I will remain in his room to-night I' 

* In his room !* she cried, clasping her hands convulsively ; * he is no 
longer there — they have taken him away to the dead-house * 

* The dead-house I Where is that ?' * In the burying-ground. They 
have watchers there, I believe, but still he is among all the frightful 
corpses, and should he come to himself — imagine how horrible ! You will 
go with me — ^you will let me see him once more ! I cannot else believe 
that he is really dead V 

* I will go with you there, or anywhere you please,' said H^unilton, com- 
pletely overcome by her evident vn-etchedness. 

The weather was unusually inclement ; a storm of falling sleet almost 
blinded them as they waded through the half-melted snow which lay on 
the road outside the town : but Hildegarde seemed unconscious of all these 
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impediments, and hurried on silently uhdl^alie'ieiusfaed'ihe.chiirehyafdy 
where sheitmied ^ a bailding ^vfaich had 'Omaped BamiltxTQ'B' observation 
OR a former ooeamon, and .walked diveotly up >io a row of glass doors, and 
stood as if transfixed with horror. Hamilton was dn^ a moment «! her side, 
and it must be confessed that to those who were not inured to tftie various 
aspects- of death, the soen« which presented itself was shocsking in the 
extieBie. On tables in the interior along row of open ooffins were arranged^ 
their ghastly tenants dressed with a oore that seemed to mook theselemnity 
of death and interment, A young officer was in^his Joniform, as if .about 
to appear on parade ;-*Hm elderly gentleman di^sssed for a baU;'**-a young 
girl, whose balf-open mouth and^yes showed the struggle withwhidir soul 
^d body had parted, was crowned witii flowevs, axida long white -veil lay 
in li^t folds over>her hare Arms and white duou, ireaohing alaiost'to'lfhe 
satin shoes which ooveied ihe stiff cold feet as <they protnided beyond Iho 
coffin in hideous rigidity. Mr. Hoseniberg was bow scarcely recognisable— 
his-livid features were contracted, and not a trace remained of •that beauty 
for which he had been so remarkable. Hamilton turned away, but -anQain 
his eyes eacountered death. Another and lighter room was filled with 
the corpses of poorer persons and children: the latter indeed seemed to 
sleep, and on them the wreatiis of flowers did not appear misplaced. 

Hildeganie seemed unable to tear herself frcHn the spot, nor did Hamilton 
feel disposed to disturb her, until he pereeited'a number of persons hurry- 
ing to and fro, and^torehes glimmering in the chlirchyard ; he then asked 
a woman who api)eared with a bunch of keys in her hand, if there was to 
be a funeral. ' I believe the Countess fiaimund is to be buried this 
■evening,' she answered, 

* Not one of these V cried Hamilton, pointing .to the place where 'Hilde- 
garde stood. * Yes ; just there beside the gentleman who died of cholera 
**--that old lady in black satin with her mouth wide open~*-it was shameful 
negH^nce of those about her not to close.it before the jaw stiffened !' 

' JELildegarde,' said Hamilton, drawing her arm within his ; ' you mnst 
BOW leave thds place. There is to be a funeral.' 

' I know-^I heard,' she said, allowing herself to be kdaway, wilh her 
bead still turned towards the chamber of death. ' \She only precedence 
which the Countess Raimund can now claim of my father,' she added, 
1»tterly, ^ is that of £i8t desoenddng into the grave 1 How abeurd all qmde 
appears when standing at the threshold of a charnel-house I' t 

* Very true,' said Hamilton, ' hut how seldeiD the 'proudr^how seldem 
any one thinks of such a place. Where are you going now ?' ''To my 
mother's grave.' 

He mswle no oppositiDn, for he hoped :that Bome sudden reeolleetion 
would put an end to the unnatural calmness of her minner, and iwae for 
thid reason not 'Sorry to perceive that the. gmveidigget had already <been at 
work ; 'the place was measured, and some shovels full of eariii had been 
thrown over the grave i^ came to visit. 

She seemed for a few minutes to pray^aad tiien sat down »beside the 
atone cross, and began assiduously to airrangethe leaves of the <still green, 
though withered, ivy 'wreaths which she had placed on it in November. 

* I am trying your patience unpai-donably,' she observed at length, rising 
&om her c^eerkss oecupation ; ' and it is all to no purpose.' 

*' What do you mean ?' asked Hamilton. ' I expected to Seel .some- 
thing like sorrow for my father's loss. You will be shocked when -I tell 
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yon thai I cannot feel anytime reseDibliDg it Befine I came here I 
tfaon^t myodiona apathywaa canaed by doobts of Uie reality of his death ; 
thoae doabts are aUiemored — ^I know that he is dead — that in a few honra 
he will be in the gntYe, and moulder bealde my mother a akeletcm ; and I 
do not, cannot feel anything like |;rief f 

* Ton are too mndi atonned by the soddennesa,' b^pn Hamilton. 

* Not 80,' said Hildegaide, qnietly, 'I aasore yon I nerer Mi more per- 
fectly contented than at this moment : were it not that I ahndder at my 
total want of sensibility.' 

* If it be inaenaibility/ said Hamilton, ' bnt yon hare ao much decision, 
flo mnchfinnneaa of chancier, that * 

* Ko, noy' she cried, hastily intemtpting him ; ' tiiis is not firmness. 
Do not imagine that I feel emotion vdiich I am entovoaring to amoeal, or 
anppreasing teaia ready to flow ; I only feel an almost iiresistible indina- 
tiflii to walk or mn without stopping !' 

* I am surprised tiiat yon do not find yourself completely exhausted,' 
aid Hamilton. ' It woidd certainly be more natural, whoi one takes into 
consideffation that you have not slept fer three nig^itBy or eaten anything 
for nearly two days V 

< And you alao haTe paascd three aiecpleaB ni^its^* said Hildegaide, ' and 
without tiie hopeaand feaia which made the want ii rest imperoept^de to 
m& I cMight to have remembered that sooner.' 

* I was not thifikiwg of myself,' cried Hamilton. ' And your hopes and 
feaia,' he added, in a lower Toioe, ' I hare most truly participated. Will 
yon never belieTe that your joys are my joys, your sorrows my sorrows?* 

He waited in Tain for an answer, HiMcfflide leaned heavily on hia ann 
and breathed quickly ; he at lengtii can^t a glimpse of her face, and was 
aoahoc^ed at the conTulriTe workings of her features, that he beckoned to 
coe €i the numerous hackney coadwnen reluming from the chnichyaid, 
and silently placed his unresisti]^ companion in iSbe carriage. Sie sighed 
ao deqily, and then gaqiedso fearfully for breadi, that he Irt down all the 
windows^ and experienced the most heartfelt pleasure, when at lei^th she 
burst into a passion of teaiSL She wept unrestrainedly until they reached 
home, but^ even on the stain aa they aaoended, Hamilton peroeJYed a letnm 
of b» femer unnaturally composed manner. 

During the next day, Madame Boaenberg waa almost constantly snr- 
immded by her friends and aoqnaintanee. Towards ercning, Cresoenz 
drew her sister aside, and iriuspered, * Oh, my dear Hildegude, this is an 
iiiiqMuable loss for yon !* 

* Irrepanble indeedf aaid HUd^aide, movii^ her head dqeetedly ; ' I 
widi it had pleaaedGod to let mtSe indeed of my felher— few would have 
mourned former 

* Fm ame, dear, I don*t know irtiat is to become of you now ! I can't 
bear to think of i^ but I suppose you will have to apply to Mademoiaelle 
Hortenae to get you a situation aa govmesB; yon know ahe premised to do 
ao wheuevei you widied it ' 

« I know,' ssM Hild^aide, rubbing her forehead wiOi her iMnd, and biting 
her nndeilip with an expression of great diatreas. ' Let na talk about that 
some other time— I cannot tUdb y^' 

* It waa Lina Beiger idio talked about it; aha said she was sure that 
™«nm a would not propose your lemahungwidi her, and Mi^Stnlts says 
that' 
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' Orescenz,' said Hildegarde, with some impatience, ' say wbat you please 
to me from yourself, I am ready to hear yon, but do not torture me now 
with the opinions of either Lina Berger or Major Stultz.' 

* Well, to be sure I And how often have you said that you considered 
him a sensible man I' ' I have not changed my opinion, but as I know 
he can feel no sort of interest in anything that concerns me, I do not 
wish to hear what he has said.' 

* Ah, I see, Mr. Hamilton has been telling you— -he smiled so strangely 
when I was speaking to him yesterday, that I was sure he would tell you 
everything — ^I indeed wished to have had you with me directly ; it was my 
first thought, but Blasius said, that what occurred at — at Seon — ^you know, 
made it quite impossible !' 

' Mr. Hamilton told me nothing of all this,' said Hildegarde. * I thank 
you for your kind intentions, dear Grescenz. I can imagine that Major 
Stultz's refusal to comply with your wishes has pained you ; but you may 
set your mind at rest, for I feel, even more intensely than he can, the im- 
possibility of my ever becoming an inmate of his house.' 

' Well/ said Crescenz, apparently greatly relieved ; ' I'm sure I am glad 
to hear you say so ; for though he talked very sensibly, and all that, this 
morning, I could not help ciying, and was quite uncomfortable at the idea 
of speaking to you about it ; I was afraid you might think, that now I am 
married, I love you less.' 

' Four days is too short a time to work such a change, I hope,' said Hil* 
degarde, with a melancholy smile ; then, suddenly seizing her sister's hands, 
she exclaimed, ' O Crescenz, love me ! Love me still — as much as you can. 
Think how I shall miss my father^s affection I' 

* Very true, indeed I' As Blasius says, ' my father bestowed his whole 
affection on you, and quite overlooked me !' 

Hildegarde gazed at her sister for a moment in silence, and then turned 
away with tearful eyes. She saw that Grescenz would soon be lost to her 
for ever. Major Stultz already directed her thoughts and words, as com- 
pletely as she herself had done when thev were at school together. She 
watched her returning to their stepmother^s room, and then walked slowly 
towards the door leading to the passage. Hamilton was standing at the 
stove — ^had heard the sisters' conversation, and filled with compassion for 
her deserted position, he seized her hand as she passed, and passionately 
pressed it to his lips wiUiout speaking. When she raised her heavy eyelids 
to look at him, she saw that his eyes were suffused with tears. 

*I — ^thank you — ^for your sympathy,' she murmured, with trembling 
lips, as she withdrew her hand, and hurried out of the room. 



CHAPTER XXXIV, 

THE ABBANQEMENT. 

Afteb the interment of Mr. Rosenberg, some time passed over in melan- 
choly monot(my. Madame Rosenberg employed herself principally with the 
inspection and arrangement of papers; Hildegarde wandered about the 
house, endeavouring, in an absent manner, to make herself useful. She 
even tried to assist the new odok, but her efforts were so completely unsuo- 
cessfitl, &at her mother begged she would desist, as she had no sort of 
talent in that line. 
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Ifo. Bosenbarg^ had 'been a kiild husband and an affeotionate fatiber'; 
HamUton had invariably found him an agreeable oompanion, but hie con* 
slant occupation in hia office^ and an invd^mte habit of going out erery 
evpniilg, had made hu sooiety an oooumnoe of such rarity, that Hasmlton 
in. a' short time beoaHoe qiiite resigned to his loss; iil iMt, but for the 
mourning di»8ae8»..HildeganlB's unoonquerable dejectiony aivi the never-^ 
faUing tears of Madame Rosenberg, as she circumstaBtiallyTelated to every 
Tititor the history oi her hiuaband's ilLneas and deatih, he would soon havB 
fofgotten that he had evep existed. He attended the Collie lectuies^ 
studied Oerman with his friend Biedermann^ rodc^ walked, in short, con- 
tinned all his foimer occupations^ with the exoeption of his quarrels with 
Hildegarde — ^these had now entirely ceased ; he obeyed her slightest diieo^^ 
tions, anticipated her wishes yviih a sort of quiet devotion so oompletely 
directed to her alone, but so unobtrusive, that Madame Rosenberg failed to- 
observe nu)ie than that they had learned to live peaoeably in the same 
house together, atid.piaised them both more than once for having ceased 
their silly and useless quarr^i 

One day, about Ihe beginning of April, Hildegarde recalled him just as 
he was about to leave the house, saying that her mother wished to speak 
to him ; he laughingly demanded if the probably not very important consf 
mnnioation could not be deferred to another day^ as he had promised to 
meet some friends at Tambosi's in the Hofgarten, Hildegarde gravely 
shook her head, and said she believed her mother was waiting for him.« 

' What a bore 1' he exclaimed, striding along the passage; * I suppose I 
fihall be detained half»an«-hour to hear a lecture about having foigotten to 
extinguish the candles last night, or having burnt my boots on the stove ! 
I really wish, Hildegarde, you. would give your new cOok insttuetions abaut 
my room — ^it is not at all necessary that your mother should be infbcitted. 
every time an aoeident oocuis there.' 

Madame Rosenberg was sitting at an old*fiBusbioned scrutoixe fumisfaed. 
with immmeiable dimiiuitivev secret, and appaient drawers ; she had- a 
small packet of bills beside her, and various heaps of money befeie heb 
When Hamilton enteoed, she immediately moved back her chair, and 
pointed to another beside her, which she wished him- to occupy; Nowi 
Hamilton had already bedome a little spoiled by Madame Rasecberg'sandid*- 
gence, praises^ and defermce to his opinion ; he had learoedtto like her, and 
even ovei'look her vulgarity ; but in proportien as his aifiectioil had inoreaaed, 
his respect had deereased» and. like the spoiled sen of a weak mother, he 
now stood leaning against the door, refusing with an impatient geatuipe the 
offered chair, and murmiiring^'some unintelUgLble words about business and 
appointments. 

* I shall not detain you long,' said Madame Rosenberg, drawing out of 
her pocket an enormous linea handkerehief, and wiping away two large 
tears, which were obtrusively rolling down her cheeks, * I ought to have 
spoken to you long ago, but L have been thinking over and over the means 
of-reodering n^'CbmaMmicationi lees disagiesable;' > 

' Sc\' cried H)ainiIton,idQ8ing the door, and advancing itiwaidshos^ ' Boit 
is not about the bbotayon are) going te leoteremei' *• No,' she /r^pliedy 
half laughing, ' thenqih I nmst >tay — ^' 

' IrknoWiidl yea <are' going to say,' .oried-MaxniltoBvknghiitg, 'extmmigaflDt 
habits^ hondble:smell^ danger of buisuig the house, and all thaH ! 9np|XMe 
it said — ^I am very contrite indeed, and promise not to burn either shirt or 
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boots for three weeks to come^ and not at all when the weather is warmer, 
and the Atove is not heated.' * In three weeks, and when the weather is 
warmer, we shall be too far apart for me either to leotore or detain you in 
my room against your will.' 

' My dear Madame Rosenbwg/ exclaimed Hamilton, springing towards 
her, and not only seating: himself on. the previously disdain^ chair, but 
drawing, it so close to hers, that she involuntarily drew back : ' my dear 
Madame Rosenberg, you surely do not mean that I must leave you ? 

' I do, indeed,' she answered, nodding her head slowly and despondingly, 
and again the monsti;pus handkerchief was put in requisitioiu ' I'm sure,' 
she added, somewhat surprised at the varying emotions depicted on. his 
countenance ; ' I'm sure irs very kind of you to be so soriy to leave us— I 
thought the loss was wholly on our side.' 

*• I have spent seven of the happiest months of my life in your house,* 
began Hamiltcm. ' Six months and one week,' said Madame Bosenberg, 
interrupting him. ' You were three weeks at Havard's, you know, and 
when we are settling our account, the three weeks must be deducted, for, aa 
poor dear Franz said ' 

' I should like to know your intentions with respect to Hilde^rde,' said 
Hamilton, who had not heard one word of the explanation. ' Hildegarde 
goes with me to the Iron Works as people now call them ; poor Eranz was 
so uneasy about her on his deathbed, that I promised him she should never 
leave my house, excepting with her own free will, and always have the 
power of returning to it when she chose, and that she should receive on her 
marriage a trousseau in every respect like her sister's.' 

'This promise must have been a great relief to his mind,' observed. 
Hamilton. * It was,' said Madame Bosenberg, and the tears flowed fast^ 
as she added, ' I would have given him everything I have in the world, to 
have made him contented in his last moments. We lived so happily to- 
gether during the twelve yeara which we passed in this house. I cannot 
remain here any longer — the house — the furniture — Munich itself has 
become odious to me. I intend to return to my father. Fritz will be made 
a gentleman, aa his father wished it, at the military school. Gustle must 
be his grandfather's successor at the Iron Works ; he has at all events no 
great love of learning, and Peppy is too young to be taken into consideratioQ 
at present.' 

* Take me with. you to the Iron Works,' said Hamilton, abruptly. 

Madame Rosenberg looked at him as if she did not quite comprehend. 

' Take me with you to the Iron Works,' he repeated. She shook her 
head. ' It is no place for you,' she said, steadily, * nor is my father, thou^ 
an excellent man, a companion for you. Your parents would be dissatisfied, 
and with reason, were you to bury yourself in an insignificant village, just 
so many miles from Munich as to prevent your being able to avail yourself 
of the advantages, which you told me you had found here, for the comple- 
tion of your education.* 

Hamilton felt the justness of her remark^ and did not attempt to contra- 
dict it; he had, however, no intention of quitting a family of which 
Hildegarde was still to be a member; nor did he much concern himself 
about the satisfaction or dissatisfaction of his parents, just at that moment. 
He understood Madame Rosenberg perfectly, and changed his tactics.. 
Throwing himself back in his chair, he said, with apparent resignation, 
' Well, I suppose I must spend the ensuing five months at Havard's, that's 
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all I* * At Havard's I What an idea I' exclaimed Madame Bosenberg, 
' to be giving suppers and drinking champagne every night 1 I never heard 
of anything so absurd.' 

' Why, where else can I go? I cannot well take a lodging and engage a 
cook and housemaid for myself, can I ?' * No,' replied Madame Bo»en- 
berg, half laughing ; * not exactly that— but a lodging, or a family might 
be found. Suppose, for instance, that Madame Berger should have proposed 
taking you, in case the Doctor have no objection, eh?* ^^ 

* I am sure I have none,* said Hamilton, vainly endeavouring to suppress 
a smile as he added, * She is one of the prettiest little women I ever saw, 
and with time and opportunity I have no doubt I shall fall desperately in 
love with her. You will not be there to sustain me with your good advice 
— and — a, — ^but at least you will be answerable for the consequences, as 
you will have led me into temptation.' 

* Good heavens ! Not for the world would I take such a responsibility 
on me 1' cried Madame Rosenberg, with a look of amazement ; * Lina, too, 
80 giddy and thoughtless, and the Doctor never at home 1 It would never 
do I see. But who would have imagined that you would think of such a 
thing at your age !' * I am just at the age to act more from impulse than 
reason, and I consider you too much my friend, not to speak candidly to 
you. If Major Stultz were not so insufferably jealous, you could make me 
over to Crescenz, — my regard for her is really of the most blameless de- 
scription, and will never he otherwise.' 

* Oh, the Major would never listen to such a proposal.' * Then I have 
no alternative but Havard's — Havard*s or your house,' he continued, taking 
her large hard hand and pressing it fervently ; * dear Madame Rosenberg, 
let me go with you ; I have a sort of presentiment that it is the only 
means of keeping me out of mischief; besides I can ride or drive into 
Munich two or three times a week.' 

* But I have no room for you,' she cried, with a look of distress ; for the 
earnestness of his manner had begun to move her. * You must make 
room for me,' urged Hamilton. 

* And as to your horses and Hans—* * Oh, I can easily find quarters 
for them in the neighbourhood.' 

* You will have to sleep in a room without a stove * * I don't want 

a stove in summer.* 

* Well then,' she said, hesitatingly, ' if you think that you can be satisfied 
vnth the accommodation which I have at my disposal, you may accompany 
us to the country. Should our manner of living, or what I fear more, my 
father, not suit you, you can leave us, you know ; we will part friends, at 
all events.' * Don't talk or think of parting,' cried Hamilton, gaily. * I 
am sure I shall find your father a most worthy person — ^we shall get on 
famously together. When do you leave? It will be quite delightful to 
breathe the country air. I assure you I feel already impatient to be off.' 

* On the 24th I purpose leaving Munich,' said Madame Rosenberg, once 
more drawing her chair towards her scrutoire, and beginning to count her 
little heaps of money. 

* Are these Iron Works romantically situated ?' asked Hamilton. 

* N — 0. They are on the high road at the end of the village ; but there 
is a fine old oak wood quite close to us.' 

* Ah ! an oak wood,' repeated Hamilton, thoughtfully. 

* Wc have also a garden and orchard behind the house ; the smoke from 
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the forge indeed spoils the flowers greatly, but there is an arbour under the 
trees wnere we can breaJ^fast, and drink coffee after dinner in summer — ^the 
arbour is quite covered with roses and honeysuckles.' * Ah, that is de- 
lightful !' cried Hamilton, in vision imagining himself sitting with Hilde- 
gaade in the rose and honeysuckle harbour. 

' But you are forgetting your appointment,' observed Madame Rosenberg, 
who had been in vain endeavouring to correct a fault in her reckoning. 

* A civil way of telling me to leave you in peace,' said Hamilton, laughing. 
*Not at all, I assure you. If you have really no appointment, I shall he 

glad to talk over my plans with you.' ' I ?iad an appointment,' he said, 
looking at his watch, * for which I am too late. I have another, for which 
I am a few minutes too early.' 

* A few minutes,' repeated Madame Bosenberg, ' that will never do for me. 
In your ''few minutes " I can only inform you that you must go for a few 
days at least to Havard's, until I have got everything in order. Hildegarde 
and the children I intend to pack off the day after to-morrow.' ' Oh, 

pack me off, too, with Hil with the children,' cried Hamilton, eagerly* 

* I wish you would consider me really as one of them.' 

' Well, I am sure I have always done so since you have been with me. 
Poor Fnuiz often said I took great liberties with you.' 

Hamilton smiled. ' I suppose,' he said, turning towards the door, ' Hans 
may pack up my chattels ; you vrill send me to the country with the 
cluldren.' * No, no, no,' cried Madame Rosenberg, hastily, ' that will never 
do ; I must write to my father and explain. If he knew the sort of person 
you are — ^he would never consent to your becoming an inmate of his house V 

'Am I, then, so very disagreeable?' asked Hamilton. 'Quite the 
contrary — ^but you do not understand my father. In short, it is better to 
tell you at once— why should I be ashamed to say it ? He was a common 
journeyman smith — so extremely industrious, of such enormous strength, 
and with so much talent for mechanics, that he made himself not only 
useful, but altogether indispensable to my grandfather, who, rather than 
lose him, gave him his daus^hter in marriage. Our forge became in time an 
Iron Work, and he is now the richest man far and wide. To see him, you 

would not suppose so; he is neither changed in manner nor dress- ^ 

Madame Rosenberg paused. 

' Well ?' said Hamilton. ' Well !' she repeated, a little impatiently. 
' It is plain enough, I think, that such a man will not suit you — or you 
suit him.' 

' I don't know that,' said Hamilton. ' A man who has turned a forge 
into an Iron Work, and who from having nothing, has become rich by 
honest means, must be possessed of good sense and good talents too. As to 

his appearance or dress — a man's coat * * That's just what I am 

afraid of,' cried Madame Rosenberg. 

' Do you think I attach such importance to a coat ? I assure you that I 
am determined to like your. father with and without a coat.' 'I will 
Mrrite him that, and it will at once put an end to our difficulties, for if I 
may say tJiat, he will never imagine you are so fastidious ' 

* I don't quite understand ' said Hamilton, with a puzzled air. 

*It would never do^you see — ^were we to inconvenience him,* said 
Madame Rosenberg, ' or force him to change his mode of life. He likes to 
work and dine in his shirt sleeves, and is not over particular how his mealp 
are served — this I can change perhaps, but against the shirt sleever 
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csoL do nolhuigy and I Icaow it is rery yulgar>'; I^naxus tdd xoq so often 
enough.' 

-' I have no «frt of objection to his shirt sleeves,' said 'Hamilton, ' pro* 
vided he allow me to wear a coat* What matter ! If this> be^ the only 
reason why I should not go with Hildegarde and the childcen-the day after 
tormorrow, I think, you may waive all ceremony and tell yonr father that I 
belong t» the family. You have made* an agireement to. keep. ma for sis 
months lodger. ' That is- a good, idea,? said Madame Eosenbezg^ laugh- 
ing.. ' I will write to him to-morrow, and I dare say I shall have an 
answer in a day or two.' 

HamiltcA .penoeirved he had .gained every concession he could, reasonably 
demand, and left the room quietly and thoughtfully. 

Hildegarde had prepared h.» brothens for their afternoon walk, and was 
waiting with same indications of impatience for his appearance. He had 
been forbidden .to walk with her, but had established a sort of right to be 
informed where she intended to go — that he should ride neai: her,, as at 
least become visible during her walk, was a sort of tqcit agreement. 

' The Nymphenburgjoad,' cried Guatle, springing towards him. 'May 
I have one of ydur canes ?' ' And may I, too^ have onOf to. ride upon V 
asked Peppy. 

' Tes,^ said Hamilton. ' Hildegarde will show you those you may take;' 

* Oh come, Hildegarde,' cried Gustie, pulling her rather roughly ;. ' come 
and choose the canes for us. I must have the little black one with, tiie 
horse's head on it.' 

But Hildegarde showed no inclination to move. ' You; were a long time 
in my mother's room,' she said at length, with some embarrassment. 

' Not longer ihsax was necessary to make her consent to take me with her 
to the comitry. Oh, Hildegarde, what pleasant waUcs we shall have in the 
oak wood, and how much happier we shall be there than here ! Were you 
ever at these Iron Works ?' ' Not sinoe I was achild,' answered Hllde- 
garde, smiling as she hadnot smiled since hw father's death ; ' I remember 
the noise of the hammers was incessant, and the house shook a good deal, 
and the. white window curtains- were very soon soiled.' 

* We shall get used to the hammeiv, I dar<& say,' said Hamilton, laughing. 
' As to the house shaking, that must be imagination^.and the window cur- 
tains can be easily changed^ you know.' * But mammsr said nothing in. 
the world would induce her to take yoa with us* How did you pezsuade 
her?' 

' I can tell you all that when I return* home. Excnse me as weU' a& you 
can, should! be late for supper. Good-bye.' * Where^aro you gc»ng,?' 
asked Hild^arde. 

He whispered a few words, and. then Jmrriedtd^wn.stcarSb, 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

THE PIFFICULTT BEMOVED, 

It was late in the evening, and Hamilton had.Jiot yet retomed. Madamfi 
Eosenberg began to get a little uneasy, and very impatient,, when fortunately 
Madame Berger arrived to complain bitterly of her husbafud, who hadb 
declined. receiving; Mr. Hamilton as an inmaj^.of his house ,on any terms. 
* He says I am too young — and he is too often absent — and people migjit 
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talk I Did you ever bear a&ytibiDg so absurd?' * I belkve be is right,' 
said Madame Rosenberg, *yoii anetoo young ^ 

' I wonder it never occurred to you that your step-daughters were sdll 
younger !' cried Madame Berger,. glanoiiig towards. Hildegarde, who Tras 
sitting at the "window, looking- into tiie street. 

' The case is quite different/ said Madame Eosenbeig, 'we are* a \bj^ 

faBBily ; and where a father and mother are in a hous e * *■ Pshaw !' 

cried Madame Berger, impatiently ; ' Oressy liked him ion all that, better 
thaiL skO' will-ever like hex husband, I suspect;' 

'Who told you that?' cried Madame Hossnbexg, with a look of alnaze«< 
ment. ' My own ^es,' replied Madame Berger, with a slight laugh'; 
'and not Hildegarde,' she added in answer to a look of suspicion,' whidi 
Madame Bosenberg.had oast on her dtep-daughter. 'Believe me, neither 
the presence of father nm* mother can preyent these things/ 

' Crescenz is most happily married,' begam Madame Bosenberg. ' So 
am I — ^but I. preferred Theodore Biedermann- to the Doctor, as you well 
know* You> need not look so astonished, at; hearing me speak the truth, 
Hildegarde. I vow one would almost imagine you heard this for the first 
time ! As/if Cressy had not betrayed me loiig ago, not to mention Made- 
moiselle Ebrtense, who of course used me as a scarecrow for the whole 
school 1 Esoepting, perhaps, the* dear, good' old Doctor,' she continued, 
' there is not one of my friends or acquaintanoe who does not know that I 
nearly caied my eyes ojiit about Theodore.' 

' ^d is it possible you have not told Doctor Berger ?' cried Hildegarde, 
turning quiiily round. * Did you not feel bound in. honour——' * No, 
mademoiselle,' replied Madame Berger, sharply ; 'I did not feel myself 
bound in honour deliberately to destroy my domestic peace-r-I leave it to 
you to make such a oonfesdou'wiien you are. gomg to be married, if you 
think it necessary 1' 

' 1 am afraid Hildegarde is not likely to be married at 'all, now that we are 
going to live at the Iron Works,' signed Madame Bbsenberg. ' The only 

neighbour we h»ve is the FOnteVy and he * ' Lord bless you 1' cried 

Madame Berger, * Hildegarde would never look at a Foreter if he were not 
by chance a count or baron* Had Mr. Hamilton been a Milor, she would 
never have thou^t of quan^lling with him, I can tell you !' 

' Caroline ! — Madame I' exclaimed Hildegarde, with a. vdiemence that 
made Madame Berger retreat a lew steps from the window, while she. cried, 
with afibcted fear, ' Good hea;rans 1 I had no idea that you could get into & 
pasffiooi about himl Afid here he is,' she added, springing- again to the 
windotw,.a& Bhe,heaj?d the sound of a horsels hoofft on the pavement ; * here 
he is,, and I suspect there are few MiUtrs to be compared to him ; he cer- 
tainly is the handaomest cneatulse I. ever saw. i An ideal' of an Englishman ! 
JJitijamourV 

' Lina,.' said Madam& Bosenberg, reproachfully, ' you must forgive my 
observing that) this language is not proper for a yoimg married woman/ 

' Ah bah, as if I were serious I Have you forgotten that you used to say 
I alway»spoke without. thinking? Now Hildegarde there, thinks without 
spes^iogr P^i'i^t'fi'^ 1' 'Not of Mr. HamMton^' said.Ma^me Bosenb^^ 
' for ^e did notevea/look oui of the window at youramoMr, or whatti^er 
you>caUed him. • Hildegaidb, go and tell him we have waited nearly two 
hours for him, thait supper is ready> and that I begi h& will come just as he 
is, and not make an .evening toilette, fbr once in a way.' 
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She had not time to deliver her message, for Hamilton entered the room 
with unusual precipitation, and handed Madame Hosenberg an enormous, 
ill-folded, lai^e-wafered letter. 

'From my father!* she exclaimed, with surprise. 'Tes ; he has no 
sort of objection to my accompanying you to the Iron Works, he says you 
may take me instead of Fritz.' 

' A good idea,' cried Madame Berger, as she came from behind the win- 
dow curtain ; * it is, however, Mr. Hamilton's, and not your father's.' 

' It is in the letter, however,' said Madame Rosenberg, eagerly perusing 
the inelegant specimen of penmanship ; ' but I do not see anything about 
Hans or the horses.' * Oh, I said nothing about them : they can go to 
the inn.' 

* But we have a stable ^ began Madame Rosenberg. ' I know you 

have, and a pair of stout greys in it. Your father has promised me a lift 
into Munich every Saturday, when he sends in his iron.' 

* On the cart ?' asked Madame Berger. ' Yes,' said Hamilton, ' there 
are places for two on the seat in front. The offer was very civil, considering 
the shortness of our acquaintance.' 

' It is a proof at all events that he has taken a great fancy to you,' said 
Madame Rosenberg, with an air of great satisfaction ; ' and as you wish to 
goVith the children, Hildegarde must arrange your room for you. Do you 
hear, Hildegarde ?' * Yes, mamma.' 

' Your grandfather made most particular inquiries about you,' observed 
Hamilton, turning to Hildegarde. * He is not my grandfather, he is no 
relation whatever of mine,' she answered in French, while her colour 
heightened rapidly, and seemed to be reflected in Hamilton's face, which 
became crimson. 

'I don't understand French,' said Madame Rosenberg, looking at them 
alternately ; * but I think I can guess ; however, it is no matter — ^read this 
letter, Hildegarde ; in it you will find everything, and more than you could 
have heard from Mr. Hamilton. My father is willing to act towards you 
as a relation — do not, by an ill-timed exhibition of pride, turn his kindly 
feelings towards you into dislike.' 

She received the letter, and the not undeserved rebuke in silence ; while 
Hamilton, to divert Madame Berger's attention, began a description of his 
meeting with Mr. Eisenmann, of their discourse and supper. 

* It must have been delicious, the whole scene,' cried Madame Bei^r ; 
*I shall pay you a visit at the Iron Works, the very first day the Doctor 
can let me have the horses.' * Pray bring the Doctor with you when you 
come,' said Madame Rosenberg, unconsciously glancing towards Hamilton. 

Madame Berger saw the glance, observed that Hamilton laughed, and 
immediately inquired the cause. Madame Rosenberg refused to toll her, 
and she appealed to Hamilton, who immediately, with the most perfect 
composure, and without the slightest reserve, repeated all the part of their 
morning conversation which related to her. She seemed to enjoy the 
recital, and Madame Rosenberg's face of horror, equally. ' One thing is 
certain,' she said, when he had ended, ' had you been so many months in the 
same house with me, as you have been with Hildegarde, we should have ' — 

' You seem altogether to forget the doctor,' said Madame Rosenberg, 
interrupting her, almost angrily. ' To tell the truth, I sometimes do 
forget that I am married, — ^but Mr. Hamilton understands houimage per- 
fectly, so you need not look so shocked at my bavardag^.' 
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* I wish you would speak Gennan/ said Madame Bosenberg, fidgeting on 
her chair ; ' you use so many French words, that I cannot understand the 
half of what you say.' ' I believe I had better go home/ cried Madame 
Berger, good-humouredly ; ' allow me to hope you will be dviller to me 
when I visit you in the country 1 Bon soir,* 

' Good night,' said Madame Bosenberg, drily, without making the 
slightest effort to detain her. 



CHAPTER XXXVL 

THB IRON W0BX8. 

Ik a few days, Hildegarde, the children, and Hamilton were established at 
the Iron Works ; her recollections proved tolerably correct ; the noise of 
the hammers was almost incessant, not even ceasing during the nij^ht, and 
as the house adjoined the Iron Works it shook at times until the windows 
rattled. Hamilton did not much notice the white curtains, but from pure 
sympathy with Hildegarde, he regretted Uie smuts which fell flake-like in 
the garden, and seemed destined to rob the coming flowers of half their 
beauty. Old Mr. Eisenmann was not a little proud of his garden, and 
great was his satisfeustion when he found Hildegarde willing to assist him 
in cultivating it. The plants which most interested Hamilton were the 
numerous cactuses which filled all tiie windows in ihe front of the house, 
and whose brilliant flowers alr^idy made every passer-by stop to gaze at 
them. Nothing could equal the old man's delight on such occasions ; if 
the weather were warm enough, he generally opened the window, and 
related how he had managed his plants during the winter, in order to make 
them blow so early ; and it had been Hamilton's tmaffeoted admiration of 
these cactuses, as he had walked up to the house, which had formed the 
commencement of their acquaintance. 

During the fortnight which preceded Madame Bosenberg's arrival 
Hamilton enjoyed the most unrestrained intercourse with Hildegarde ; he 
watched her making the coffee in the morning, — sat beside her at the open 
window looking into the garden, and accompanied her in her walks with 
her brothers in the oak wood ; here there was a small chapel in which she 
daily prayed, while Hamilton, leaning against the entrance, stared absently 
at the votive offerings hung around, or endeavoured to decipher the old 
German prayers and texts of Scripture, which, with their inhuman illus- 
trations, were pasted on the walls. The two boys generally scampered 
about, but joined them when they sat down on one of the numerous benches 
under the trees. Hamilton usually held a book in his hand, out of which 
he sometimes read a few lines, especially when any obtrusive wanderers 
made their appearance, though on week-cUtys, pilgrims to the little chapel, 
who afterwardiB came to beg a few kreutzers, were the only interrupters of 
their studies, meditations, or conversation, as the case may have been. 

* I wish,' he said, as they loitered through ihe fields on their way home, 
the evening before Madame Rosenberg's arrival, * I wish I were certain 
of spending the next six months as I have done the last fortnight. I cannot 
tell you how I have enjoyed myself : much as I like your stepmother, and 
notwithstanding all her kindness and indulgence to me, I dread her coming 
more than I can express — everything will be changed— and any change 
must diminish my happiness.' 
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' Tqu have notbing to appr^beiid but a-removal of the famiture in your 
loom,' replied Hildegarde, >yith a quiet smile ; ' but I caamot texpect aay 
longer to eat the bread of idleDeBs,--rI must iearn to oook, and waeb, fuid 
iron !' ' You wUl sueyer be able to endure such weork,' exclaimed 
Hamilton. 

* I shall try it £ar a few mcmths at elll events. And sa long as you are 
here,' she added, frankly, 'I think I can bear.it, as -your society and friend- 
ship will be an indemnity for most annoyances.' 

Hamilton's expressions of gratitude she interrupted by continuing, 
' After all, what shall I do more than girls in my rank of life must always 
do ? Even Crescenz, since her marriage, has learned to iron. Did you not 
see her ironing Major Stultz's shirts when we went to take leave of her ?' 

* Yes, but he 4s her husband ; and it was a mere osteirtatiein of usefcllness 
on her part, for your mother told me she need not do anything of the kind 
if she did not wish it. OesoenK, however, does not appear mispkoed when 
80 employed — ^but you * 

* Strictly speaking, I am not more misplaced than she is. We have both 
received an education beyond our station in the world. I have, periiaps, 
profited. more by the instruction bestowed on me ^han she has; but you 
must allow tisat she has shown infinitely more capacity for the necessary 
duties of life.' 

' If it be her duty to iron her hnsband's shirts,' answered Hamilton, 
laughing, * I must say she performs fit in the most charming manner pos- 
sible. NothiBg' eould be more coquettish than the black silk handkerchief 
twisted round 'her 'head to prevent her from feeling tiie draught of air, or 
the jileeves tucked up jnst enough to exhibit the dimples in her white arms ! 
I must say, Crescenz is perfectly aware of all her personal advantages.' 

* And who is not aware of them ?' said Hildegarde, * or rather, who does 
not overrate them ?' ' You do not, mosteeiitainly !' cried Hamilton, * I 
am convinced you do not think—-* 

^ That I am handsome?' said Hildegarde, interrupMng him quietly; 'I 
know it perfectly well. You are shocked at my candour,' she added, after 
a. pause, on observing that he continued silent ; * it would have been more 
proper to have disclaimed — ^but after all, what worth have regular features, 
when they are inanimate ? And mine are so I know.' 

' You are mistaken,' said Hamilton, 'I have never known any one whose 
features have expressed so many various emotions as yours have during tiie 
few months of our acquaintance.' 

* That I have felt more, Uian during the whole of my previous life, is 
most certain,' she said, thoughtfully ; < it -seems, then, I have not been able 
to acquire that composure of mind and feature which Mademoiselle Uortmse 
so often told me would be essentially necessary for my happmess.' 

* I>am rather indiaed to- hate that Mademoiselle Hortense witbont'eTer 
having seen her,' cried Hamilton. ^I think she wished to make an actress 
of you !' 

* No ; she wished to make a good governess of me, as my stepmbther 
desired her, and she sawlhat my pride and violence of temper wou4d prove 
serious obstacles. My gratitude to her is unbounded for all her care and 
attention during so many years. She is my only hope for the future too ; 
on her I depend to find me some respectable situation, should my residence 
here become uncomfortable.' 

* Have you ever seriously thought of taking* such a step ?* '*'I believe 
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X 1av9^ talked, more than thought on the sal^t. One thing I have re- 
solved upon, and that is, to go as far as possible from home.'. 

* Should you like to go to a foreign country ?* ' Foreign, as you un- 
derstand the word — ^no, but I am not likely to have the power of choosing. 
Mademoiselle Hortense's connexions are all in Alsaoe,'and.my destination 
■will probably be Stmsburg.' 

They walked on in silence, each absorbed lin thoughts of no very agne- 
able description. As they drew near the house, Mr. Eisenmaim oame to 
meet them, accompanied by the Fiirsier, who .had begun to drop in regu- 
larly every evening, to drink a glass of beer with tiie old 'man. Hamilton 
greatly approved of the arrangement, as it left him* at libeity to talk unre- 
servedly in English to Hildegarde, who, however, would have preferred his 
absence, from the time i^at Hamilton had made her obaeiive tiiat his ^es 
were fixed upon her ineessantly, and followed her wherever she went. 

* This is the last evening you will be my housekeeper, Hildegarde,' said 
Mr. Eisenmann, as she pushed his arm-chair to the*table, and placed ^his 
newspaper, which seemed to contain nothing but advertkenenrfts, beside the 
small brass lamp. ' I can give you a good diataotcr, girl ; yoa have a way 
with you that has made the people here obey you at once.* She will .make 
a good wife one of these days — eh, Mr.'Hamilfean? Eh, Forster Weidmann?' 

Hildegarde smiled, and continued to perform her different evening 
duties. She gave her brothers their breadr«iid*anilk, assisted the awkward 
maid-servant to arrange the supper^table, made the «akd,. carved the fowl, 
and presented each their plate, with such quiet miobtmsiveness, that her 
motions were only apparent by the nistling of the large bunoh* of keys Mie 
was to resign to her mother the next day, but which now hung glittering 
in steel chains at her girdle a la chatdaine. 

Hamilton had been agreeably surprised at finding Mr. Bisemnann .by no 
means so illiterate as he had expected. On every Bahject veiatmg to his 
trade he was perfectly well-initTraed, and in other xespects his opinions 
were thbse of a shrewd, intelligent man. He spent the. greater part of each 
day at the Iron 'Works, his bands thrust into 'his pookets, a short and very 
brown meerschaum pipe between his teeth, and his eyes following the 
movements of his workmen ; and sometimes, when provoked by their twamt 
of skill, or too dilatory movements, after a few impatient ejaculatinns, 
throwing aside his coat and woi4cing with them. In his house, too, Hamil- 
ton had now frequently seen him in his shirt sleeves, witfaQut feelii^iany 
of the horror expected by Madame Rosenberg ; in the evening, he generally 
mounted a black silk nightcap, and when he had finished smoking his pipe 
and drinking his tankard of beer, and the Forster had taken leave, over- 
come by the fstigue of early rising and hig daily eaeiitioDS, he. usually fell 
fast asleep, leaving his two companions to iwhii^^,'iuittlrthe Schwarzwald 
clock struck nine, when wakening witbout any a^^rent effort, he sent 
them to bed, and retiTed fcfrtlie Bight himself. 

This evening — this kst evening, as they chose to. eall it — ^the Fbrster 
showed no inclination 'to mot«, and his eyes nowseemed to follow the 
motions Cf Hildegarde's lips, as she murmured >an occasional sentence to 
Hamilton ; he tried in vain to join in their tx>nveisalion ; spoke of bringing 
his zither, prgposed teaching them to play it if they desired ; and not find- 
ing either of them disposed to appreciate either his oonnnenHitional or musical 
talents, he turned to the now drowsy old man, whom he couth ved. to waken 
completely by some reference to the eternal ^goodold times.' 
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* Pray, Hildegaide, turn away from that man,* said Hamilton, bending 
down to her, as she sat on one of the children's low chairs beside him ; ' as 
long as he can look at you, he finds it impossible to tear himself away. It 
is absolute cruelty. He is depriving Mr. Eisenmann of his sleep this 
evening. Unpardonably inconsiderate 1' he added, almost angrily. 

Hildegarde, without an attempt at deprecation, lit a taper, and retiring 
to the other end of the room, where there was a thin-legged rickety table, 
she took from a cupboard the large house account-book, a hideous leaden 
ink-bottle, and a well-worn pen, and began to add and subtract with a dili- 
gence which would have put Hamilton's temper to the proof, had not the 
F^rster almost directly stood up to take leave ; but the old man was now 
quite roused, and, moreover, disposed to be loquacious; he let bis visitor 
stand before him in the awkward posture of a shy man, wishing to get 
away, and not knowing how to manage it, while he observed, ' When people 
say the old times were good, and the present times are bad, I always feel 
obliged to contradict them. No offence, good Mr. Weidmann, but in my 
youth I have often heard just the same thing said ; and in those times, as 
in these, the greater part of mankind had to earn their bread in ** the sweat 
of their face." ' 

* I suppose so, sir. I wish you a good niffht.' 

'I allow,' resumed Mr. Eisenmann, adifressing Hamilton, 'that some 
nations are much happier than others. Of England I know nothing, ex- 
cepting the manufacturing towns ^ 

' When were you there ?' asked Hamilton. * Soon after the peace. I 
went there on business.' 

* And what did you think of England ? I should like to know what im- 
pression was made on you by our great manufacturing districts.' 

* I saw much to admire, but nothing to make me think the English a 
happier people than the Bavarians,' replied Mr. Eisenmann, with a low, 
satisfied laugh. 'I would rather have been bom a smith here than there, 
for, besides the instruction which I received for nothing in my childhood, 
I had during my youth my Sunday and holiday pleasures, my merry 
dances, and my pot of beer in good company, and with good music too, of 
an evening, and a lot of other Uiings of which your English workmen had 
not an idea when I was among them. It may be different now ' 

' I am afraid it is not,' said Hamilton ; ' but surely our manufactories 
must have astonished you ?' ' I should have understood very little of my 
business if they had not,' replied Mr. Eisenmann. ' In this respect, England 
is a giantess, but, like a giantess, ought to be admired at a distance, and not 
examined in detail.' 

'I perceive,' said Hamilton, *that the people with whom you associated 
have made an tmpleasant impression on you.' ' Perhaps so ; but I am 
inclined to think it was a correct one. I mixed with people whose habits 
and mode of life are, and will ever remain, totally unknown to you — it was 
probably before you were bom too, and may, as I said before, be quite dif- 
ferent now — at all events it is too late to talk more about it to-night ; I 
must look after my workmen, and then it will be time to go to bed.' He 
lit his candle, and walked towards an office which communicated with the 
Iron Works. 

* What a different person Mr. Eisenmann is from what I expected,* oV 
served Hildegarde. 

* He is difiierant from what I expected too,' answered Hamilton. 
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^ I am b^nniDg to' hate quite a re&pect fot him,' she (xmtiniied ; * in 
abort, to think him a remarkably clever man.' 

' You are always in extremes, Hildegarde ; first you unnecessarily 
underrated, and now you overrate him !' 

* I suspect,' said Hildegarde, laughing, ' you are annoyed at his not 
thinking the English workmen happier than the Bavarian ; his remarks, 
however, appeared to me very intelligent ; he is quite willing to allow Eng- 
land her superiority in manufactures, though not in the felicity of her lower 
orders. For a person in his station in life you must allow * 

* Tes,' said Hamilton, ' for a person in his station in life, I do think him 
unusually well informed and rational ; but what I find most to admire 
about him is, that he has not stood still between his thirtieth and fortieth 
year, as most men who are not actually moving in the world do, and 
which I verily believe is the cause of those never-ending praises of the 
good old times.' 

' He is the first person,' said Hildegarde, ' that I have heard actually 
give the present times the preference to those of his youth 1' 

' He has followed the changes of the world,' said Hamilton, ' and that is 
a proof of intellect less often given than people imagine. Everybody's 
youth must be, I should think, more agreeable than their old age. The 
world is full of pleasures for youth, which by degrees slowly but surely, 
even under the most fortunate circumstances, cease for the aged. Happy 
those who, like Mr. Eisenmann, can understand and appreciate the im- 
provement in the world ; still more happy those, who when old can find 
enjoyment in witnessing pleasures they can no longer participate.' 

' I am waiting to bid you good night,' said Mr. £isenmann at the door ; 
* this is the last time I shall go the rounds, for I mean to resign my office 
to my daughter to-morrow — she locked all the doors and bolted all the 
windows, for many a year before she was married !' 

' He has come just in time,' said Hamilton, rising, ' I believe I was get- 
ting very prosy.' 

* And I very melancholy,' said Hildegarde. 

The old man bade them good night, and watched them gravely, as they 
ascended the stairs and separated on the lobby. 



CHAPTER XXXVU. 

AN UNEXPECTED MEETING AND ITS CONSEQUENCES. 

Madame Bosenbebg took possession of her father's house more quietly 
than had been expected; he resigned his keys and authority with a 
solemnity which quite subdued her, and a whole week elapsed before any 
extraordinary bustle was perceptible ; at the end of that time a scrubbing 
and washing, and painting began, which drove the old man to the neigh- 
bouring inn, and Hamilton into Munich for some days. It was very dis- 
agreeable, but certainly the house appeared metamorphosed when it was at 
an end, and no complaints were heard, excepting a few faint murmurs from 
Mr. Eisenmann about the vine which was trained against the front of the 
house being covered with whitewash. 

Hildegarde, to her infinite satisfaction, was not obliged to learn cookery 
— she h^ shown a too decided distaste and want of talent; she became, 
however, a tolerably expert ironer, and it was amusing to see HamiJ^ 

B 
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sitting, dfty i^r day, l)eERde tlie taUe covered wiHi lieaps of linoi, a Tolmne 
of Schiller or the philosophy of Herder in Mg hand, reading aloud^ i& 
order (as he explained to Madame Rosenberg) to impfove his Gerxnaa 
accent, about which his family had become very anxious of late, and fiom 
which he concluded tiiey had some hopes of placing him at one of the 
German courts ; howerer he did not feel particnlarly interested on that 
subject, nor indeed on anything that had refa%nce to the fdkire ; be lived 
from day to day, reokoningthe time profitaUy or unprofitably spent accord- 
ing to its having be^ or not having been, spent m Hildegaide's society; 
he mi^t truly say with Proteus of VcPMWr-' 

' I leave myself! my friends, and all for love. 
Thou, Juua, thou hast metaanorphoBed me ; 
Made me neglect my studies, lose my time, 
Wftr wi^ good eovmsel, set ihA wotid at naagbt^'**-^* 

And three months passed like so many days, and three more would have 
followed liiem in blissiiil monotony, had not a circumstance trivial in itself 
led, in its consequences, to an abrupt termination of this mode of life, or 
waste of life — ^whichever the reader may consider it. 

The Munich Midsummer Fair had commenced, and Madame Bosenberg, 
not having found time in one day to make her usual purchases, decided 
upon going a second ; she put it off, however, until the very last^ and 
when the morning came, was suffering so much from headache that she 
was obliged to remain at home. As they had promised to dine at twelve 
o'clock witii Major Stultz, she thought it better to send Hiidegarde and 
Gustle; and though at first she insisted that they were to go in their 
grandfather's little old carriage, she at length yielded to Hamilton's remon- 
strances and entreaties, and after he had passed a good half-hour at bet 
bed-room door, making promises of the most varied description, allowed 
them to drive with him, and be under his care during the day. 

Crescenz received them as usual with childish delight ; her greatest 
pleasure on such occasions was to astonish them with a variety of tarts and 
sweetmeats, and they always found It difficult to get away. On this day 
it was easier, for she Intended to accompany them to the fair. Blasius had 
insisted on her buying some new muslin dresses, he was so thoughtful and 
so generous ! In fact, they were a very merry party, for Major Stultz had 
ceased to be jealous ; his wife now really liked him, and was more obedient 
than a child: the thought of ^sputing his will had never entered her 
mind, and she appealed to him in the most infantine manner on every 
occasion, while captivated by her beauty and innocence, he was invariably 
indulgent and generous almost to prodigality. She assured her sister^ 
therefore, with the most perfect sincerity, as they walked' together through 
the fair, that she considered herself iJie most fortunate woman in tibe 
world ; that she could never have been so happy with any one as with 
Mjyor Stultz— no, not even with Mr. Hamilton — Blasius had quite con- 
vinced her of that. 

They loitered about nearly two hours, and Hamilton, unutterably wearied, 
was slowly following Hildegarde, carrying her various little parcels of ribbons 
and pins, until the arrival of Hans with the carriage should relieve him, 
when he was suddenly seized by both arms, and familiarly addressed by 
some persons behind him. They were two of his nearest relations, passing 
through Munich on their way home from Italy, and were evidently more 
glad to see him, than he to see them. 
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' Where hare you Ibeen hiding yourself, Alfred ? We were at your sup- 
posed lodgii^, and no one could tell us anything about you I Any letters 
left would be called for, they said, which sounded very mysterious, as had 
you left for Vienna or Berlin, your letters would have been forwarded sans 
foffon, I suppose. Come, give an account of yourself. I shall be asked a 
thousand questions, you know, when I •go home— that is, if you don!t 
accompany us^ which you might as well dc^ all things oonodered — and — 
imclB Jack.' 

No, Hamilton had no intention of retaining home until ihe "very last day 
of his leave of absence had eoLpired* 

' Wen, as we start in a d{Ky or two^ you will spend the evexnng with i|s 
at least ?* 

At this moment Hans appeared,- and said 'the carriage was ready.' 
Hamilton desired him -to wait at the termioation of the booths ; and then 
turning to his oompanicns, said, with some embarrassment, * Spend the 
evening with yon I oh, of course— but I have promised to drive home a 
lady who lives a little out of the town,' 

' Oh, there's a lady, is there T * Yes ; she is at present with her 

sister, making some purdbases.' 

' Ah, perhaps these are also some of them?' cried one of his. cousins, 
peeping with an affectation of extreme care into one of the parcels — * ribbons,. 
I declare, and hairpins 1 ergo, young— Where is she V ' I don't — 
know,' replied HamiltoD, hxdung down the row of booths, at one of whiqh 
Hildegarde was standing. 




sooner you 
let me go to take her home, the sooner I shall bQ back with }[ou.' 

* Let him go, let him go,' cried his other cousin ; and Hamilton, with aa 
impatient gesture, walked quickly on, followed at a little distance by both. 
He took a hasty leave of Major Stults and Crescenz, and hmided Hilde- 
garde to the end of the fair. Just as she and her brother were seated in 
the phaeton, and Hamilton was taking the reins in his hand, his cousin^ 
called out, * Hollo, Alfred 1 you never asked where we wwe stopping. I 
think you are going to give us the sUp 1' 

' You are at ]£ivard's, I suppose,' said Hamilton, not in the least 
endeavouring to correct the impatient movements of his horses. 

* Yes. Wait a moment, I want to ask you a question.' 

HanultoD bent down; his face, by degrees, became crimson, and he 
glanced furtively at Hildegarde, as if he feared she might have overheard 
the whisper ; but she, quite unconscious that so many eyes were fixed 
upon her, was leaning back, and absently itwisting her purse rounds her 
fingers. 

Hamilton drove off at a furious rate, but scarcely were they out of tl^e 
town, when, throwing the reins to Hans, he stepped over the seat, and 
placed himself beside Hildegarde. 

* I am surprised,' she observed, with a smile, * that you did not remain 

with your friends, and send us home with Hans.' * It would have been 

the wisest thing I could have done : it was confoundedly stupid my not 

thinking of doing so. Stop !' he cried to Hans ; but directly after, sinking 

ba<^ on his seat, he added, ' No---go on,' and then murmured, ' it ia too 

late now. The best plan will be not to letum. The less he knows, the 

less he can talk about.' 

r2 
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HiMegsrde l)eiit forward. ' Talk about what f slie asked. 

' Ton cannot tmderatand,' be answered, quicklj. * No : I perodve I 
cannot. I baye not the most remote idea whether or not yon were ^ad to 
see these friends/ 

* They are my relations, my coosms ; and that one who last spoke to me 

did yon observe him?* * Not particnUrly.' 

* That is Harry Waldoott, a great friend of my brother JohnX the most 
amusing, worthless, extravagant fellow in the world. Where he to find 
out where I am, he would come to the Iron Works to-morrow, estaUiah 
himself at the inn, use my horses, abuse myself, lau^ at your stepmother, 
bully Mr. Eisenmann, and, for all I know, fall in love witii you !' 

* Dreadful person !' cried Hildegarde, laughing. 

* As it is, he has seen enou^i — ^too much unfortunately ; I think,* he 
continued, with increasing irritation of manner, ' I think I hear his ex- 
aggerations to my father, his insinuations .when talking to my uncle ! 
No: he shall never know where I am — ^nothing shall tempt me into 
Munich for a fortnight at least !' 

' Ton think, perhaps, that your fieither and uncle would disapprove of 
your being at the Iron Works T ' Think !' cried Hamilton, ' I am sure 
of it. My father would say I was losing my time ; my uncle, that I was 
making a fool of myself !' 

Neither of them spoke a word until they reached home, and Hamiltcm 
was remarkably thoughtful during the remainder of the evening. 

The next day he was as cheerful as ever ; and having from his window 
seen Hildegarde walking towards the arbour with some paper and an ink- 
stand in her hand, he took up the book they were reading together, and 
followed her. She had just nnished making a pen when he entered, and 
throwing it on the table, she leaned forward and began, rather formally^ 
* Mr. Hamilton ' 

* Pray call me Alfred — I have long wished it, and we are quite intimate 
enough to admit of your doing so. I called you Hildegarde the first month 
I was in your house.' * It is, perhaps, an English custom,' she said, 
half inquiringly. 

Hamilton did not answer. The £act was, at the commencement of their 
acquaintance, he had considered both Hild^arde and her sister so infinitely 
beneath him in rank| that he had almost immediately called them by their 
Christian names. 

* I suppose,' she continued, ' if I know you well enon^ to call you 
Alfred, I may venture to say — ' * You may venture to say anything 
you please.' 

* Well then — Alfred — ^I think the sooner you leave us — leave the Iron 
Works — ^the* better.' * Do you?' he said, with a tolerably successful 
effort to appear imconcemed. ' I suppose what I said yesterday, when I 
was vexed, has made you come to this conclusion.' 

* Yes ; and though I cannot perceive that you have exactly been making 
a fool of yourself, I think it is very evident that you have been losing your 
time here.' * I wish I could lose the remainder of my life in the same 
way. I have been immeasurably happy lately.' 

* You said your cousin would exaggerate — ^would insinuate ■' 

* Did you understand what I meant, when I said that?' cried Hamilton, 
quickly. * I believe I did ; and I half wished you had allowed him to 
come here, and see that he was mistaken ; he would soon have perceived 
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that yonr friends have no cause for anxiety — ^that friendship alone exists 
between us.' 

* He would have seen no such thing, Hildegarde, at least as far as I am 
concerned, and that you know as well as I do. That you have limited 
your measure of regard for me is a proof of— of — ^no matter what ; I am 
most happy that it is so.' And Hamilton felt at that moment as uiJiappy 
and indignant as he had ever done in his life. 

* Do you not think,' said Hildegarde, bending over the table, as she 
played with the pen, * do you not think it would be better to leave us 
before you are ordered to do so ?' ' No,' answered Hamilton, almost 
harshly. 

* But,' she continued, bending still lower, to conceal her heightened 
colour, * but suppose I were not here, would you still remain ?' 

* Can 'you doubt it?* cried Hamilton, ironically. * How could I ever 
willingly quit this tranquil retreat ? The pastoral beauties of these grounds I 
The society in every way so suited to my tastes and habits I The * 

' Enough, enough !* cried Hildegarde, seizing her pen, and with burning 
cheeks, but steady hand, she rapidly wrote a letter, while Hamilton, 
standing at the entrance, watched her with an odd mixture of anger and 
admiration. He waited until she bad signed her name, and then .placing 
his hand on the paper, asked if the letter concerned him. 

' I might easily equivocate, and say no, as you are neither directly nor 
indirectly mentioned in it ; but that would not be the truth. The letter is 
to Mademoiselle Hortense. I am now quite resolved to leav e t his place.' 

* May I read it ?* * If you insist ' 

He took the letter ; it was in French, short and forcibly written, as 
most letters are when composed under the influence of excited feelings. 
Hamilton's anger increased as he read ; her proud determination of manner 
irritated him beyond measure, and, ashamed of the agitation which his 
trembling hands betrayed, he first crushed, and then tore it to pieces. 

* My letter 1' cried Hildegarde, starting up with all her former vehemence 

of manner. ' How dare you ' She stopped, and sat down, breathing 

quickly and audibly. 

* You are in a passion,' said Hamilton. * I was,' she replied, taking 
a long breath ; ' it is over.' 

* Oh, no ; be angry, 1 entreat ; say— do something outrageous, or I can 
have no hope of forgiveness. We have changed characters ; you have 
learned to control your anger, and have me now in your power : be mer- 
ciful r * Rather tell me to be candid,' she replied, rising ; * writing that 
letter in your presence was an unnecessary display of self-control ; I — ^was 
not as calm as I wished you to suppose me.' 

* Well, you certainly are the most honourable — ' • Don't praise 
me,' she said, hastily ; * I cannot listen to you when I am so dissatisfied 
with myself. I fancied my temper was corrected ; I find it has merely 
not been tried.' 

* Your temper is a very good one,' said Hamilton, * That you doubt 
yourself, and are on your guard, is rather an advantage than otherwise. I 
always have been considered so good-tempered, that when I feel angry, it 
never occurs to me to conceal it, and the consequence is that you have seen 
me forget myself more than once.' 

Just then, Madame Rosenberg entered the garden, holding a very 
diminutive note in her hand. * I am come,' she said, * to remind you 
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of a promise wbioh you made to a lady, I hope with the eoiiBent of her 
husband.' 

' I don't know any lady likely to remind me of a promise, excepting, 
perhaps, Madame BeFger.' 

' Exactly ; the dod»r will not be at home to-morrow, and as the 
weather is so fine, she proposes spending the day here.' 

' Well ?' said Hamilton. 

* Well, and Crescenz and the Major write to know if you will take 
them also in your phaeton, when you drive into Munich for Lina ?' 

' Oh, certainly,' said Hamilton, laughing ; ' it was to Crescenz I made 
the offer, and it was Madame Berger who accepted it. You may remember^ 
Hildegarde, the beginning of the month, when we all went to drink coffee 
at the Stultz's, and had such excellent ices afterwards. I wonder they 
did not say anything yesterday, when we were with them.' 

* I suppose,' obserred Madame Rosenberg, * that they saw Lina after 
you left ; but at all events, you will go for l£em?' * Yes, and at a very 
early hour.' 

' Oh, of couree,' she cried, nodding her head, jokingly ; * that means at 
ten o'clock, most probably.' * It meaois at five o'clock.' 

' Ah, bah ! as if you could get up at four !' ^ I can and will. 
Crescenz must give me breakfiut, and I hope to be out of Munich before 
seven for various reasons.' 

* The dust, perhaps.' ' Dust or dirt,' said HflsnUtan, cardessly. ' If 
Madame Berger cannot leave so early, we can send Hans with the carriage 
at a later hour ; though I would rather she would stay at home^ as far as I 
am concerned.' 

* I cannot believe that,' said Madame Bosenberg, * for I never satw you 
get on with any one as you do with her ; if I were the doctor, I would not 
allow it.' * Nor I either, if I were the doctor,' said Hamilton, laughing ; 
* but he is not, perhaps, aware that her usual vivacity degenerates into 
romping when she is here, and she is much too young and much too pretty 
for any one to expect that I—' 

* Oh, after all, there is no great harm ; you only scamper about like a 
pair of children, but I should not- like to see either Crescenz or Hildegarde 
doing the same.' 

Hamilton looked at Hildegarde : there was something in the expression 
of her face which made him imagine that she, jierhaps, had not quite vp* 
proved of the scampering about, of which her mother spoke. 

' Am I to write an answer to this note ?' she asked, as she took it out of 
Madame Rosenberg's hand. 

Her mother nodded her head, and left the garden. Hildegarde wrote, and 
Hamilton again leaned against the entrance of the arbour, and looked in. 

* Are you waiting for this letter, too ?' she asked, smiling. 

* I was not thinking of it,' he replied. * T want to know if you, at least, 
believe that I would rather Madame Berger did not come here tomorrow f 

Hildegarde began to scribble on the blotting-paper with great ditigence. 

* I see you do not believe me.' * I do, partly, espedsdlly if you think 
you must be quieter than on former occasions, now tiiat manoma has re* 
marked it. The fact is, I think Lina altogether to blame, and I have 
often admired your forbearance.' 

* Thank you,* cried Hamilton ; * I am quite satisfied now.' * Do not 
be quite satisfied with yourself,' said Hildegarde, * for I must tell you 
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honestly, that I am quite disposed to be usjust to Lioar— more than ready 
to put an unkind construction on all she does or says.' 

' Why ?' aaked Hamilton^ with a blush oi pleasure, as a faint vision of 
the ' green-eyed monster ' approadting Hild^garde, floated before his 
imaginatioB. ' Why ?* ' Because I dislike her. We waged war with 
each other for nearly ten years.' 

' Ah I I remember ; she told me you were rival beauties at school.' 

' There was bo rivalry on my party' said Hildegarde, quietly ; ' I never 
hesitated to acknowledge her beauty ; it is of the most captivating descrip- 
tion, and even when she is most disagreeable to me, I admire her person.' 

'You dislike her mind — ^her disposition, which is so different from 
yours,' said HamilUm. * I cannot tolerate her want of truth and honour ; 
her, to me, un&thomable cunning. In one word, I despise her.' 

' You have been at no pains to conceal it,' observed Hamilton. 

' There was no necessity,' said Hildegarde, beginning to fold up her note ; 
* but,' she added, ' you must not let my opinion weigh with you ; you know 
I have strong, and often unieas<mable, prejudices. At all events, Lina's 
faults are not of a description to prevent (me from passing a long summer's 
day very agreeably in her society.' 

' She is, certainly, an amusing person,' said Hamilton. ' She is clever,' 
said Hildegarde, gathering up her writing materials to carry into the house ; 
' no one can deny that she has intellect ; at school, theie were few to be 
oompaied to hec' 



CHAPTEB XXXVm. 

THE EXFEBIMENT. 

The morning was bright and still cool, though promising a sultry day, as 
Hamilt(m prepared to leave the Iron Worl^. To the astonishment of 
Madame Eosenberg, it was still so early, that she was obliged to wish him 
good morning from one of the windows, her night-cap still on her head. 
Hildegarde was standing before the horses, giving them lumps of sugar 
which they had learned to expect from her, and looking so fresh and beau- 
tiful, that Hamilt(m began to grudge the few hours which civilitv required 
him to absent himself from her. kneeling on the seat of the phaeton, he 
looked up towards Madame Eosenberg, and asked if it would not do just as 
well if he sent the carriage with Hans ? 

' lina Berger will never forgive you,' she answered, or rather shouted 
from the window. 

* Dear Cresoei^ will expect you to breakfast/ said Hildegarde, pushing 
away the head of one of the horses which had been resting on her arm : ' I 
am sure she has already arranged all her prettiest cups and saucers for you 
— don't forget to admire them.' 

Hamilton drove off. He found Crescenz not only waiting for him, but 
with her head stretched far out of the window, watching for his arrival. 
She ran to meet him, exclaiming, ' How good-natured of you to come on so 
short a notice, and so early tool' and then between the history of her cups, 
and a discussion about her new half-mourning, the time passed until her 
husband made his appearance to eat a hasty breakfast, for he was quite as 
anxious as Hamiltc«i to leave Munich early, he so very much disliked both 
heat and dust. They called for Madame Berger ; she was dressed ir 
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very extreme of the fasMon, and 'bounded lightly np to the seat beside 
Hamilton. 

* Let me see how your hones can step out,' she cried, while leaning back 
to offer Cresoenz her little, tightly-gloved hand. 

Hamilton was quite willing to gratify her, his horses ready to second 
him ; at that early hour the road was but little encumbered by carts or 
carriages, and passed the few they met : the phaeton rolled with a velocity 
ihat maae Madame Berger laugh so heartily, that poor Crescenz^s stifled 
Screams were for some time inaudible. At length Major Stultz spoke, 
' Mr. Hamilton, may I beg of you to drive a little slower ; Grescenz'B 
nerves are not in a state to bear ' — 

* Why, good gracious, Cresoenz !' exclaimed Madame Berger, ^ you don't 
mean to say you are frightened ? Mr. Hamilton drives so well, that there 
is not the slightest danger.' * Oh no : I dare say not/ said Cresoenz. 

' I should not be amdd,' continued Madame Berger, * if it were night, 
and pitch dark into the bargain I' 

* How very courageous !* observed Crescenz, timidly. 

In the mean time, Hamilton endeavoured to 'draw in his flowing 
jreins,* but 

• a generous horse 

Shyws most true courage when you check his course.' 

His horses were no longer to be restrained, and their impatient springing 
and dancing alarmed Cresoenz more than ever. At length, she could 
endure it no longer ; sind, when little more than half way, insisted on 
getting out of the phaeton ; and Hamilton had the mortification of seeing 
her take her husband's arm, and with a look of infinite relief begin to 
walk off as fast as she could. 

* Tou always lead me into mischief of some kind or other !' cried 
Hamilton, provoked at Madame Berger^s laugh of derision. * I shall keep 
out of your way as much as I can the rest of this day !' 

* You will do no such thing,' she answered, saucily. * Those two fools 
trudging along the road there only live for each other at present. Hilde- 
^arde will not talk to me, and I have not the slightest intention of spending 
the day with either Madame Rosenberg, who lectures me about my duties 
towards the doctor, or old Mr. Eisenmann, who talks of nothing but 
cactuses and iron I If you don't mean to be civil to me, turn back and 
leave me at home again.' * Civil 1 oh, I have eveiy intention of being 
civil, but I would rather avoid such scenes as we had the last day you were 
'svith us ; I was obliged to explain and excuse ' — 

' And who has a right to demand an explanation, I should like to 
know ? Hildegarde,''perhaps ?' * No,' answered Hamilton ; • it was 
Madame Rosenberg who seemed to think — * 

* Never mind what she thinks, we mean no harm, and I do not see 




* You don't know her as well as I do. Without particularly caring for 
you she may — in fact, she must have become accustomed to your atten- 
tions — for who else have you to talk to ? Now any lessening of the 
homage one has been used to, is sure to irritate. Should you like to make 
her jealous?' * Jealous!' repeated Hamilton, and he thought of what 
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bad occumd the day before in the garden. Could be in any way proYoke 
her jealousy, he should be able perhaps to judge of the state of her feelings 
towards him ; if, as she professed, but which he could not quite believe, 
friendship was really all she felt for him, why then, the magnanimous 
plans, the colossal sacrifices he had lately so often meditated, would be 
thrown away ; and he might after all share the fate of Zedwitz. Here was 
an opportunity of making the trial, without committing either Hildegarde 
or himself. The temptation was strong to make the experiment ; and he 
again repeated, very thoughtfully, the word ' Jealous !' 

* Yes, jealous ; jealous of your allegiance. She will at first think I am 
to blame, but you must show her the contrary. Ton ' — 

* Stay,' cried Hamilton, * what will Madame Rosenberg say V 

* No matter what, I shall give her no opportunity of lecturing me. She 
is too good-natured to tell the doctor, and Biedermann will never hear 
anything about the matter.' 

* Biedermann T * Tes, Theodore, he would be much more angry 
than the doctor, I suspect.' 

, ' But what right has he ' — ' Oh, none in the world ; but you see I 
have got accustomed to his attentions, and cannot do without them ; he is 
enormously prosy sometimes — ^but then be loves me-^ven when he is 
scolding I can observe it, and attribute half his lectures to jealousy. One 
likes a little sentiment sometimes, you know, and once accustomed to these 
sort of petits wins, it is impossible to resign them without an effort, of 
which I confess I am incapable ; I should die of ennui * 

* But,' said Hamilton, ' do you not think there is danger in a — a con- 
nexion of this kind ?' 

'Danger! not the least. He knows that I loved him formerly in 
a foolish, girlish sort of way, and had we been in England, I have no 
doubt we should have gone off together, and been miserable for life. 
The doctor is a very kind indulgent husband, but he has not time to 
be attentive, and as I have no family to occupy my time, I require some 
one to talk to and amuse me. Theodore is well educated, clever, houourable, 
and all the sermons of all my relations and friends together will not 
make me give him up. The world may talk, and, perhaps, condemn 
me — ^I care not, for I know that I never have done, and never mean 
to do, anything wrong.' 

* And,' said Hamilton, * if Biedermann were to marry ?' 

* Not very probable for many years ; but if he were, I should find some 
one else. You, for instance, would suit me very well, if you were likely to 
remain here ; though I am afraid I should find you troublesome.' 

* I am afraid you would,' said Hamilton, as he drew up his horses before 
the Iron Works. 

Hildegarde ran out, expecting to see her sister; her disappointment 
changed into surprise when she heard what had occurred, and she said at 
once that she would go to meet her. Perhaps she expected Hamilton to 
accompany her, but he either was, or pretended to be, too much occupied 
with Madame Berger to hear what she said, and she set out alone. 

More than an hour elapsed before Crescenz, Major Stultz, and Hildegarde 
appeared, all a good deal overheated, for the day had already become warm. 
They joined the others in the garden, and began to saunter up and down 
the narrow gravel walks, or to seek the shade under the apple-trees in the 
orchard. Mr. Eisenmann immediately gathered a bunch of fresh xoses fo" 
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Crescenz, and Madame Berger, turning to Hamilton, desired him to loring 
hn Bomealsow 

* I don't know whether or not I can obey you,' he answered, laughing ; 

* I have been forlndden to pull floweis without leave, ever since the day 
I beheaded B(xne scores of roses with my riding-whip.' 

' Your punishment is at an end,' said Hildegarde, smiling : ' I am glad 
to perceive you have not forgotten it ;' and, as sdie spoke, she pulled a 
half-blown rose and gave it to him« 

' Ah ! that is just the one I was wishing to have^' cried Madame Berger, 
holding out her hand* 

' Tou shall have another, but not this one^' said Hamilton. 

' Thatf and no other,' cried Madame Bei;ger ; and after some lau|^ng 
and whisperifig, he gave her the flower. 

Hildegarde was surprised, although, by a sort of tacit agreement, she 
and Hamilton usually avoided any exlubition of their intimacy or Mend- 
diip when Madame Berger was present : the latter eontinued, ' I have an 
odd taste perhaps, but my favourite flower is the common scarlet geranium. 
I do not see one here.' 

' The only plant I had,' said Mr. Eisenmann, ' I gave to Hildegarde, and 
she gave it to Mr. Hamilton to put on his flower-st^Ekd.' 

* Oh, if it belongs to you,' said Madame Berger, with a light laugh, 

* I must have a bcuKsh of it directly,' and she bounded into the house 
as she spoke. 

' This is too mu6h,' cried Hamilton, running after hen A minute or 
two afterwards a violent eeream was heard from his room, of which both 
windows were open. 

* Shall we go and see what has happened T whispered Cresoens to 
her sistOT. ' Ko^ it id better to leave them alone.' 

' Lina is growing worse and worse every day,' said Cresoens. ' Blasius 
does not at all like my being with her, since people have begun to talk 
so much about her.' 

^ What do people talk about ?' 

' They say that Mr. Biedermtaau is now oonstantly with her ; never out 
of the house. In fact ' — 

At this moment Hans ran past them towards a shed, at the end of the 
orchard, where garden utensils and flower-pots were kept, and having 
taken one of the latter, was returning to the house, when Crescenz asked 
what had happened. 

' I don't exactly know, ma'am ; I believe Mr. Hamilton put a geranium 
on the top of the wardrobe, and Madame Berger, in trying to take it down, 
let it fall, and it is broken to pieces*' 

* The pot or the plant?' asked Hildegarde. 'Both, I believe, 
mademoiselle,' answered Hans, hurrying into the house. 

' How long is she likely to remain with him up stairs ?' asked Crescenz. 

< Until dinner-time, perhaps,' answered Hildegarde, carelessly ; ' he has 
got a number of paintings on ohina and new ^ok» to amuse her. But 
now you must come and see what a quantity of work I have done lately ; 
you have no idea how useful I can be ; even mamma praises me sometimes 1' 

The afternoon amusement was, as usual, a walk in the oak wood. 
Hamilton and Madame Berger soon wandered away from the asters, and 
after waiting for their return more than an hour near the little chapel, 
Hildegarde and Crescenz b^jan to walk home. * Well, Hildegarde^ wiiat 
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do you think of this ?' asked th€ latter, looking inquiringly at her sister^s 
grave countenance. ' Nothing,' she replied, quietly. 

* So Blasius was quite mistaken, it seems ; he said that Mr. Hamilton 
had long liked you, and that you were beginning to like him.' 

* He was quite right,' said Hildegarde ; ' we do like each other very 
much, especially skioe my father's death ; he was so very kind at that 
time.' 

* Blasius said it was more than mere liking. Kow if you cared for him 
as Blasius supposed, his conduct to-day must vex you ; you could not help 
feeling jealous.' * I have no right.' 

* (^ one never thinks of right on such occasions,' said Crescenz, smiling ; 
^ I remember the time I used to suffer tortures whenever he whispered and 
laughed with Lina. There was a time, too, when I could not have endured 
his preferring you to me, but now ^ 

* Now,' repeated Hildegarde, inquiringly. 

* Now, I dont think about him, and I like Blasius so much that I never 
think of comparing them. Mr. Hamilton is certainly very handsome, but, 
as Kasius says, one gets so accustomed to good looks, that at last it makes 
no impression at all. By-the-bye, how improved Peppy is since he has 
been in the country/ idie added, as the dbild ran to meet her : ' I declare 
he will be quite as handsome as Fritz — ^it is impossible not to like such 
noble*looking creatures. I must say they are both a thousand times more 
loireable than Gustle, who ^X)mi8es to be extremely plain, and not in the 
least like either of us.' 

Hildegaxde smiled at the disoT^)ancy between the commencement and 
end of her sister's speech, but took no notice of it, and they spent the rest 
of the day in the arbour, talking over their school adventureSy Grescenz's 
house affairs, and Hildegarde's plans for the future. 

Hamilton and Madame Beiger did not return until just before suj^r- 
time ; they entered into no explanation, and made no excuses : the latter 
merely observed, when arranging her hair in Hildegarde's room, ' I really 
never spent a pleasanter day ; Mr. Hamilton is positively charming — quite 
a love. I must not forget to wear the wreath of ivy he took such trouble 
to choose for me ;' and, while speaking, she twisted a long light branch 
with its deep green leaves among the tresses of her fair hair, and pushing 
back with both hands the mass cMf ringlets which covered her face, bestowed 
a glance of satisfied vanity on the looking-glass, and flourishing her pocket- 
handkerchief left the room. 

' I never saw lina look so pretty as she does to-day,' observed Hild^arde. 

' And do you r^ly not feel angry with her ?' asked Crescenz, as she 
put her arm round her sister's waist, and they began to descend the stairs 
together. * Angry with her for having taken a long walk with Mr. 
Hamilton ?' 

* Ah, bah, you know very well what I mean.' 

' No, dear Crescenz, I am not in the least angry,' whispered Hildegarde, 
with a gay laugh, as she entered the room where the others were just 
placing themselves at taUe. Hamilton looked up, and beheld her clear 
brow and cheerful smile with painful uncertainty ; Madame Berger bent 
towards him, and whispered, * You were right.' * How ? when ?' 

* She does not care a straw for you. I never believed it imtil to-day,' 
Hamilton bit his lip, and slightly frowned. 

' Oh, don't be annoyed about it ; you cannot expect to succeed with 
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the world, yon know. I suppose, having nothing else to do here, you hare 
given yourself some trouble to please her, and it is disi^reeable to find 
oneself mistaken, but you may remember I told you long ago that she 
would exact a kind of love which few men are capable of feeling ; a sort of 
immaculate devotion, not to be expected from your sex, now that l^e 
times of knighthood are passed. She will never, in these degenerate days, 
find any one to love her as she imagines she deserves.' 
' And yet,* said Hamilton, ' she has so little personal vanity.* 

* That I consider one of her greatest defects. What is a woman with- 
out personal vanity ? Avoid during the rest of your life all who have not, 
at least, a moderate quantity of it ; without it we are abnormous, unnatural, 
and it is impossible to know how to manage us.' 

' You have really given me a great deal of information to-day,' said 
Hamilton, laughing ; < a few walks with you, and I should become a per- 
fect tactician.' 

* If you choose, however, to try Hildegarde further,' said Madame 
Berger, * you must manage it yourself. She may think you now, for all 
I know, a victim to my arts and wiles, and more worthy of pity than 
an^r.' 

rartly from pique, partly because he was amused, Hamilton devoted 
himself altogether to Madame Berger for the rest of the evening. He 
drew his chair behind hers after supper, and they continued together in the 
little dark parlour, even after all the family had withdrawn to enjoy the 
long warm July evening in the garden. 

It was almost night when Crescenz came timidly into the room, and in 
an embarrassed manner said, that she was too much afraid of Mr. Hamil- 
ton's horses to drive home with him, and that Mr. Eisenmann had ofiered 
his carriage 

* His cart, my dear, you mean,' said Madame Berger, interrupting her, 
without moving a feature of her face. * I recommend you to have a few 
bars of iron laid at the back, the horses will be all the quieter ; tiiey are 
accustomed to the sound, you know.' 

* I — ^I thought,' said Crescenz, * that you would, perhaps, prefer going 
home with me, instea d - * 

' Oh, not at all, my dear, I would not separate you and Major Stultz for 
the world ; besides, 1 am not in the least afraid of either Mr. Hamilton or 
his horses. You see,' she added, turning to Hamilton, *I take it for 
granted that you will leave me at home.' 

* Of course. I am only sorry,' said Hamilton to Crescenz, * that you will 
not go with us ; I can almost promise that the horses will be quieter than 
in the morning.' 

* Thank you,' said Crescenz, rather stiflSy, * but even if they were I 
should now decline your offer, as Lina has shown so plainly that she does 
not wish for my company, or, indeed, for any one's excepting yours.' 

* I am overpowered at the severity of your remarks,' cried Madame 
Berger, catching her arm, with a light laugh ; * how fortunate that the 
darkness hides my blushes. I say Cressy,' she added, in a lower voice, 
' is it for yourself or for Hildegarde that you have entered the lists ?* 

* I — I— -don't understand you,' said Crescenz, releasing her arm, and 
hurrying out of the room. 

*^rder your carriage,' said Madame Berger, turning back for a moment 
to Hamilton; 'order your carriage as soon as possible^ or I shall get a 
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lectme from Madame Bosenberg, and I am not in a humour for anything 
of the kind, jnst now.' 

The carriages were at the door together. ' Hans may drive,' cried 
Hamilton, springing into the phaeton after Madame Berger ; and as long 
as they were in sight he seemed to he wholly occnpied with the arrange- 
ment of her shawl. 

'Hildegarde! Hildegardel where have yon hidden yourself?' cried 
Madame Rosenberg, about an hour afterwards, and a voice from the very 
end of the orchard answered, ' Here, mamma, I am coming directly ;' but 
even while speaking, Hildegarde turned again, and with folded arms and 
lingering steps continued her sentinel-like walk. 

The next day Hamilton felt very uncertain whether or. not he had acted 
wiselv. Hildegarde was so upright and free from coquetry herself, that he 
feared she would not easily understand his motives, were he, in exculpa- 
tion, to explain them ; and even if he made them evident, she would con- 
denm them. He met Madame Bosenberg on his way to breakfast ; heard 
the half-joking, half-serious expostulations he had expected, and replied to 
them, as usual, with a mixture of petulance and impertinence. 

He approached Hildegarde, hoping sincerely that he should find her 
angry, or at least offended, but all his efforts to discover anything of the 
kind failed; she was perhaps a little less cheerful than usual, but not 
enough to admit of his questioning her. Before dinner she received a letter ; 
the handwriting was unknown to him, but though burning with curiosity 
to know from whom it came, when he saw her unusual trepidation on 
^receiving it, he dared not ask her, though he would not have hesitated to 
have done so the dav before. In the afternoon, when he expected her to 
walk, she sent Gustle to tell him, that she had a long letter to write and 
could not go out. The next few days she chose to assist her mother in 
preserving fruit, and then appeared an interminable quantity of needlework 
to be done. Hamilton felt the change which had taken place in their inter- 
course without being able to cavil at it. He felt that he was to blame, but 
he nevertheless got out of patience, and began to drive into Munich every 
day. No one seemed to think he could be better employed, and many and 
various were the commissions given him by the difl'erent members of the 
family. 

One day, just as he was telling Hildegarde that he should not return 
until late at night, as he intended to go to the opera, Madame Rosenberg 
entered the room ; she held in her hand a silver hair-pin of curious filagree 
work, and exclaimed, rather triumphantly, ' Well, here is Lina Berger's 
silver pin, after all ; not found in the garden vhere she said she lost it, but 
in your room, under the wardrobe. Monica saw it when she was scouring 
the floor.' 

* Very likely,' said Hamilton ; * Madame Berger mounted a chair to get 
at my scarlet geranium, which I hoped to have placed out of her reach on 
the top of the wardrobe ; by making a spring she caught the flower -pot, 
but descended on the edge of the chair, which fell with her to the ground. 
I was greatly alarmed, as after the first scream of fright she became un- 
usually quiet, and although she said she was not hurt, she lay on the sofa 
without moving or opening her eyes long after I had transplanted my poor 
geranium — and mourned over it,' he added, looking towards Hildegarde, 

Madame Rosenberg laughed. * That was a trick to prevent yo" frnm 
scolding her about the plant, which she saw you rather valued,' 
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* PeiliapB it ms,* S8id Hamilton, oolouiing, ' and I never sui^ected iC 
' Well, you can tell her your present suspicions to day, when you give 

her the hair-pin, you know ;* and she held it towards him as she spoke. 

' I never go^to Madame Beiger's,' sud HamiltoOt and he was glad to be 
able to say so,' ' but if yon diooae to give it to Hans, he ean leave it at her 
house when I go to the theatre.' ' Hildegarde, make a little parcel of it 
and write her a line,' said Madame Boaenberg. 

Hildegarde took her brother Gnstle^ peio, and on. a. leaf of his copy-book 
wrote a few serere words, whidL not «veQ the nsaai "dear Lina^' or the 
schoolfellow iutoim^nt oould soften. 

Hamilton smiled, and unoonaeiously pniied hia g)0V« towards bis wiiat 
until he tore it. 'These aoe the worst ^oves I have aver had,' he cried, 
impatiently throwing them on the tabk, * thai is the aecond pair X have 
spoiled to-day.' * The gloves seem to be vetj good,' observed Madame 
Bosenberg, taking them up, ' and as they are a very pretty colour Hilde- 
garde may as well mend them for you, bat while she is doing so you must 
seal and direct this parcel to Lina,' and leaving tiaem thus employed ahe 
walked out of the room. 

< Permit me,' said Hamilton, l^if jestingly, a few mmutes afterwards, as 
Hildegarde returned him the glov«s, ' peimit me to kiss yoar hand ;' and 
then he added, 'this seals our reconciliation, I hope?' ' We have had 
no quarrel, and require none,' answered Hildegaidd. 

* Yet you have been displeased — angry with m&-^l»ve yon not V asked 
Hamiltcm. * I have had no cause— I have no.right ■ ' 

'But you know what I mean?' 'I think I do,' i^lied Hild^pode, 
half smiling and quite blushing. 

* And what did you suppose were my. motives ? What did you think of 
me ?' 'I thought, after all your professions of regard for me, you might 
have waited until you reached Engl^od before you begtn anew — ^flirtation*' 

* Then you w«e a little — a very little jealous, perhaps V 'I think not 
— ^I hope not,' said Hildegarde, quickly, 'for it would be very absurd^most 
ridiculous. In fact,' she added, frankly, 'I did not care how much you 
devoted yourself to lina, until I perceived that you wished me to observe it.' 

' I did wish you to observe it. I hoped to have elicited some a|nrk of 
feeling from you in that way, after having failed in all others.' ' And 
Lina Berger was the person chosen as assistant — as confidant^ perhaps ?' 

' I had nothing to confide. I have never made any secret of my feelings 
towards you.' ' So you wished to show Lina Berger and every one else 
what you supposed were my feelings towards you ? It was an ungeneions 
intention, Mr. Hamilton, all things considered, as any weakness on my pari 
would have merely served to give you a useless triumph ; but,' she added, 
with heightened colour, 'I am not offended, not in the least angry with 
you — or jealous, and for the short time we are likely to be now together, 
I hope we may be as good friends as we have been for the last few 
months. The whole affair is really not worth talking about.' 

* I hope, however, you do me the justice to believe me perfectly indiff(N^ 
ent to Madame Berger?' 'About as indiflferent as she is towards you. 
You flatter each other, and vanity draws you together.' 

' And you do not mind our being drawn together ? ' Not in the least,' 
said Hildegarde, composedly. 

*I believe you — ^I believe you. I am thorou^y convinced of your in- 
difference, and require no other proof. I am sorry for it, but — ^perhaps it 
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is all for ihe hest.' At the door he turned back, and added, * We haT« not 
quarrelled, Hildegarde? we are friends, at least?' 'Friends I oh, cef^ 
tainly, though ever so far apart,' answered Hildegarde, with a forced tmile. 
*One so poor in friends as I am, grasps even at iSie name.' 

Hamilton noiselessly closed the door, and stte bent oyer her work natil 
some large tears began to drop on it, and a choking fediug in her throat 
indaced her to go to the open window, where she leaned out as far as the 
numerous plants would peimit, and gazed long into the orchard without 
distinguishing a single object that lay hekne her. 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 

THE RECALL. 



ABOirr a fortnight affcer the foregoing erents, as Hamilton was one morning 
sitting listlessly in the arbour at the end d the garden. Hildegarde caxaa 
towards him carrying a large ^padcet of letters, which Hans had just 
brought from Munich. As she plaeed herself beside him he looked at the 
different handwritings, and muzxnured, 'My sister Helen — ^my father — 
John, and — from uncle Jac^, too ! With what different feelings should I 
have received these letters a short time ago I Don't go away, Hildegarde, 
I have no intention of making you any reproaches or speeches, and I may, 
perhaps, want your advice about fixing the day of my departure.' 

She sat down on the steps leading into the arbour, leaned her elbow on 
her knee and her head in her hands, and remained perfectly immoveable 
for more than half-an-hour. She was not musing on the past^ or thinking 
of the future; she heard her heart beat distincl^y, and would, perhaps, 
have endeavoured to oount its throbs, had she not felt ii^cesistibly compelled 
to listen to a most inharmonious and lamentable ditty sung by the cook, as 
she scoured her kitchai furniture near an open wiiulow. Some vague ideas 
of the happiness of those whose thoughts never soared beyond the polishing 
of pots and pans, or the ocmcocdng of meats within them, floated through 
her mind ; and then appeared a vision of a nunnery garden, with very 
green grass and long gravel walks ; and then Hamilton rustled the paper 
of his letters, and luie expected him to speak, and when he did not she 
again listened to the monotonous song, and wondered if it had no end. , 

The song continued, but she ceaiKd to hear it, for Hamilton spoke at 
length, and she turned round to answer. him. 

' These letters contain the recall I have been expecting,' he said, folding 
them up, 'and also a large siun of money for my jouxney, more, much 
more than I shall require ; my imcle measures my expenses by my 
brother's. In short, neither he nor any^of my family have in the least 
degree comprehended my position here — their ignorance would shock 
you — '■ — ' He stopped, evidently embarrassed. His uncle's letter would, 
indeed, have shocked her ; he had offered to send Hamilton any sum of 
money necessary to buy oS the claims which Hildegarde or her family 
might have upon him. 

* I Suisse,' said Hildegarde, * they expect you home directly .[ * They 
rather wish me to visit the Z.'s, as they have become acquainted lately 
inth some of their connectibns.' 

' And you intend to do so ?' * Yes, I have no particular wish to return 
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borne diiecU/, tiuH^ I aee ibty expect me in about a forlaiight or three 



* In that case yon will have to leave na soon — very soon.' ' How 
soon T asked Hanultrai, endeaTooring to catch a glimpse of her faoe^ which 
was, peifaaps^ parpoaely ayerted. 

* Yon are the best jndge of that^' she answered, rising fiom her lowly 
seat ; * if leaTing ns he disagreeable to yon, the sooner yon get over it the 
better.' ^ It is more than disagreeable — it is painful to me.' He paused, 
and then added, hastily, .'I shall take your advice and leave to-morrow.' 
More than a minute he waited for her to speak again : one word or one 
look might at that moment have changed all his plans, hnt finding that she 
remained silent^ he slowly gathered np his letters, and walked thoughtfully 
into the house. 

Madame Rosenberg talked more than enough ; she thought it necessary 
to put the whole house in OMnmotion, and was so anxious to prove to him 
tlu2b all his clothes were in order, that she followed him to his room, and 
actually herself packed all his portmanteaux and cases; she thai seated 
herself on one of the former, and began to question him about ^diat he 
Intended to do with Hans, the hOTses, and phaeton. . 

* I shall take Hans to England widi me, and leave the horses at Munich 
to be sold. I dare say Stulta will take the trouble <tf looking after them 
for me.' ' Dear me, how surprised he will be— and Grescsena — and Lina 
Beiger. BeaUy, the whole thii^ is so unexpected, that one has not time to 
thi^ or feel, or understand * 

* That is just what I wished,' said Hamilton, ' I hope not to have time to 
thiidL or feel, for 1 leave your house most unwillin^y, hut leave it I must, 
as my father and uncle expect me home in a week or two, and I am going 
first to the Z.'s.' * Pray give the Baroness my ocHnpliments,' said Madame 
Rosenberg; 'it was veiy dvil of her taking the children home — that 
evening, you know.' 

Hamilton remembered tiie evening, but he thon^t it was veary probable 
he should forget the compliments. 

' Sony as I am to lose yon,' omtinued Madame Rosenbeig, * I must say 
I think your relations are ri^t to insist on your return ; as my father said 
yesterday, a young man with your capalxlities being allowed to waste your 
time as you have been doing, is perfectly inoomprehoiable.' 

' My object was to learn German, and I have learned it,' said Hamilton. 

* It would have been better for you if Hildegaide and Oesoenx had not 
spoken French so well. My father says, too, you speak English now with 
Hilde«^rde ; I'm sure I don't know how she learned it. / never could 
learn French, though I have often tried, and I am not a stupid person in 
o&ec thingis. I'm very glad, however, that she has learned English, though 
I formerly thought it uimecessary. Four languages for a girl not yet 
eighteen is pretty well, as poor dear Franz used to say, and ^ 

' Four languages/ repeated HamiltDu ; ' what is the fourth ?' * Why 
do you not know that she speaks and writes Italian quite as wdl as French? 
Mademoiselle Hortense is a half Italian, and she spared no pains in teaching 
her, most fortunately as it has turned out, for the lady with whom die is 
likely to be placed particularly requires Italian, as she is going to Italy next 
year.' 

' So Hild^arde is to leave you also?' * Yes, I was at first veiy un* 
'Willing, and, indeed, should not have consented were I sdU in Munich, but. 
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yoii see, here she is never likely to marry, and after her sister has made 
auch an excellent match, she would not be satisfied with our Fbrater^ Mr. 
Weidmann, I am afraid.* 

' I should think not,' said Hamilton. 

'Now as she is certainly remarkably handsome,' continued Madame 
Rosenberg, ' and within the last year greatly improved, too^ I should not at 
all wonder if at Frankfort or Florence she were to pick up some one—* 

' Not at all unlikely,' observed Hamilton. 

' Or if old Count Zedwitz were to die, perhaps his son might again——' 

Hamilton began to stride up and down the room with unequivocal signs 
of irritation. 

' I see all this is uninteresting to you,' said Madame Rosenberg, placing 
her hands on her knees to assist her in rising from her low, unsteady seat. 
* How can I expect you to care whom she marries or where she goes, or, 
indeed, what becomes of any of us now ? In a few weeks you will have 
forgotten us altc^ther?' * How little you know me,* cried Hamilton, 
taking her hand as she was passing him ; ' I shall never forget you, or the 
happy days passed in your house, and am so sincerely attached to you and 
all your family, that nothing will give me greater pleasure than hearing of 
or from you. I shall leave you my address in London, and hope that you, 
and your father, and the children will often write to me. When Fritz 
comes home for the holidays I shall expect a long letter, not written from a 
copy, and in his best handwriting, but unrestrained, and telling me every- 
thing about you all.' 

' Well, I really believe you do like us,' cried Madame Rosenberg, the 
tears starting to her eyes, ' but after all, not as well as we like you ; and 
now I think I had better leave you, or else I shall make an old fool of 
myself.' 

Hamilton's hours that day were winged ; they flew past uneasily, like 
birds before an approadiing storm. The afternoon, evening, and night 
came ; Mr. Eisenroann dozed, Madame Rosenberg inspected her sleeping 
children, and Hildegarde and Hamilton for the fist time sat gravely and 
silently beside each other; neither of them had courage to attempt the 
mockery of unconcerned conversation ; each equally feared a betrayal of 
weakness, and it waa a relief to both when the time for moving arrived. 
Mr. Eisenmann retired quietly to his room on the ground floor : Madame 
Rosenberg, after wishing Hamilton good night, took the house keys out of 
the cupl]^rd and commenced her usual ni^tly examination of all the 
windows and doors. Hamilton sprang up the stairs, and watched at the 
door of his chamber until he heard Hildegarde separate from her mother 
and begin to ascend : he waited until she had deposited her candle and 
work-basket on the table in her room, and as she afterwards advanced to 
close the door, he called her out on the lobby, and said, hurriedly, ' Hilde- 
garde, I shall have no opportunity of speaking .to you alone to-morrow, and 
must take advantage of this to aSsk you to forgive and forget all my fkults 
and failings.' * I cannot remember any,' said Hildegarde. 

' Tou say so, but I know you think that I endeavoured to gun your af- 
fections without any fixed purpose. That is true — ^I mean, this was true 
until lately — ^but tlmt is of no importance now. Then I must confess I — 
I was not sopry for the unpleasant termination of the afiair with Zedwitz. 
I now, too, see that I ought not to have come here with you, still Jess 
should I have endeavoured to make you jealous, or—' 

8 
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* Oh, I givB yoa absolataon for alV cried Hildegarde, interrapfcing him, 
* aad hope 70a will endeaYour to foiget how oftea you have seen me ixn* 
patient or in a passion.' 

' I have already forgotten it, and wish I oonld forget eTeiytiiing else be- 
sides t^t has oocuned dming liie last elevon months. We have b^en 
eleven months together, have we not f ' I helieve so,' answered Hilde^ 
garde, thoughl^Uy. * It appears to me mnch langer ; my life has been so 
different from what it was before that time, I feel almost as if I had known 
yoa eleven yeanJ 

The soond of clodng doors no longer distant made Hamilton whisper 
anxiously, ' I shall not find it easy to part from you with becoming firm- 
ness before BO many witnesses to-morrow, Hildegarde ; still less 8k>Bld I 
have courage to entreat you onoe more to accept the little watch which you 
80 unkindly returned to me last Christmas. Will you again refuse it ?' 

* No,' she replied ; ' although I riiould have greatly preferred something 
of less Yslue. I only wish I had anything to bestow in retain ; but I have 
nothing, absolutely nothing.' 

* Stay,' said Hamilton, with some hesitation, ' you have semetinng which 
you value highly, lliough I do not know why — a little myaterious bauble, 
which I should like to possess.' 

* Name it, and it is yours,' said Hildegarde, eagerly. 

He placed his finger on the hair bracelet which she constantly wore. 

* Ah, my bnoele V cried Hildegnde, with a look of surprise, '• if you wish 
for it, certainly ; in fact it is better.' She held her arm towards the door 
of hear room, Uiat the light from the candle might fall on it, and Hamilton 
thought he saw tears in her eyes as &e endeavoured to undasp it. 

' I only value it because you appear so attached to it,' he said, half apolo- 
getically. ' Before it comes into my possession, however, you must.teU mc 
whose hair I am about to guard so carefully for the rest of my life ; not 
Mademoiselle Hortense's, I hope. ^No,' said Hildegarde, holding it 
towards him. 

* Tell me whose hair it is,' he cried eagerly, for Madame Bosenberg's 
heavy step, and the jingling of her krge keys, became every moment more 
audible, and as she approached the staircase, he i^ain rqnated, ' Whose 
hair?' but Hildegarde, instead of answering, sprang into her room just as a 
long ray of light from her mother's candle reached the spot where they 
stood. Madame Bosenbeig found Hamilton's door shut, and Hild^arde on 
her knees beside her bed, with her head buried in her hands. 

And Hamilton never suspected tiiat the bracelet he examined so long 
and earnestly that night was made of his own hair, obtained at the time he 
had been wounded in the head, by the fall from, or laiher wil^, his hoxaa 

The whole family were assembled at an early hour the next morning to 
witness his departure. Madame Rosenberg unreservedly applied her himd- 
kerchief to her eyes; her fatiier looked grave; the two little boys, half 
fti^tened at the unusaal aolenmity of ihd bresikfast-tafale, whispcsed and 
nudged each otiier, while Hildegarde, pale as the wife of Seneca^ was ap- 
parentiy tiie only unmoved person present. 

Hamilton took leave of all the workmen and servants, shook hands with 
Mr. Eisenmum, was kissed in the most matmnal manner on both cheeks 
by Madame Bosenbeig, emlxaoed the little boys, and held Hild^arde's 
hand in his just long enough to cause a transient blush to pass over her 
features and make her look like herself. 
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After he had driven off, he turned round in the carriage to take a last 
look, and it seemed to him as if her beautiful features had turned to marble, 
so c(kd and status-like were they. Madame Bosenberg was returning into 
ihe .house» talking to her oook.; the old maji was gaily playing with the 
children ; Hildegurde stood alone, motionless on the spot where he. had. left 
her. * Is that indiC^nee ?' thought Hamilton. 
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HOHENFBLS. 

It was late on the evening of the ensuing day when Hamilton reached 
Hotheofels, a moderate-sized, high-ioofed dwelling-house, having two dark- 
ooloiured massiva square towers as wings. It was beautifully situated .on 
the side of a rocky zaountain, from whic^ circumstance it probably derived 
its name. Avenue there was none; the narrow private road which con- 
ducted to it (though passing through woods with opening gladesi whiQh, 
even without thcar splendid mountain baok-ground» would have suoceis- 
fully rivalled any avenue Hamilton had ever seen in England), was evi- 
dently intended to serve equally as ap. approach to several comfortal^le 
peasants' houses^ which, apparently, more than the genius of an engineer 
had originally directed its course. 

. The buildings,, at a little distance from Hohenfels, Hamilton now in- 
stinctively knew to be a. brewery and its appendages, and he exapiwed 
them with curiosity and interest. Though he <^d ngt quite consider beer 
(as some one has not inaptly pronouncea it) a fifth element in Bavaria^ ^e 
had. at least so frequently heard its merits^ demerits, and price canvassed, 
that he began to attach considerable importance to the subject, and rather 
prided himself ou being able to talk about it. 

On driving into the court, he looked up along the range of windows, and 
discovered with great pleasure A. Z. standing at one of them. He had not 
had time to write, or in any way to announce his visit ; therefore her first 
look of surprise ratiber aimused him when they met, and she regretted that 
her husband was on a hunting expedition, and would not be at home until 
the next day ; he was glad that no letter from him had interfered with the 
arrangement. They fupped together xmder a large chestnut-tree, com- 
manding, «n exten/sive view of woods, mountains, and a large part of the 
Ohiem Lake, now glittering in all the radiance of a magnificent sunset, 

* I had no idea»' said Hamilton, * that you were so near home when I met 
you at Seen last summer. I. understand now why you were always on the 
move, and we saw so Uttle of you. By-tjie-bye, I should like to hear some- 
thing of the.Zedwitzs; they are relations or intimate friends of yours, I 
believe?' * Distant relations, "but very near and dear friends,' answered 
A. Z. * I am sorry I have nothing satisfactory to teU you ; the old Count 
is kiliJ3^ himself: as fast as he can with cold water ; his wife had a fit. of 
apoplexy this summer, from which she is, however, nearly recovered ; and 
Maximilian has, you know, been constantly from home since that un- 
pleasant business with the Bosenberg family. He was with us for a few 
weeks, and I neverinmyUfe ijaw a man in such a state of desperation j bis 
oiily consoiaiion wajs talking to me about this ** cunningest pattern of ax- 
c^Uing nature," this Hildegarde, and as I had a great deal to do in ipy 
house, and x»uld not always find tim^e to listen to him, he used to waud^r 
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about, writing sonnets I should imagine, from the poetical expression of 
his dear ugly face.' 

' So he told you all about it?' said Hamilton. ' Yes i and all about 
you too— that is, all he knew about you. He seemed to have dreaded yon 
excessively as a rival ; indeed, he does so still, for, were his father to die, 1 
have not the smallest doubt he would renew his proposal, and, perhaps, be 
accepted.' 

' I admire his patience and perseverance,* said Hamilton, ironically ; ' one 
downright refusal such as he received would have satisfied me.' 

' Circumstances might materially alter the state of the case,' said A. Z. 
' Suppose this flirtation with you quite over — ^you have left, most probably^ 
without any sort of serious explanation ; now I have no doubt you are very- 
charming, but, you know, people do get over hopeless affairs of this kind 
in the course of time ; and in the course of time, too, Maximilian will be at 
liberty to marry whoever he pleases. I cannot imagine his being refused 
again, he is so exactly th^ sort of man most women Uke.' 

* He does not think so himself,' observed Hamilton. 

^That is his great charm,' said A. Z. 'Diffident, enthusiastic men are 
almost always popular. I have a decided predilection for them.' 
'I think, however, you are singular in your taste,' said Hamilton. 

* Not at all,' rejoined A. Z. ; * the secret may be, that such men think 
less of themselves and more of the person they wish to please, but in nine 
cases out of ten, you will find that it is an ugly man who inspires real af- 
fection. It is very creditable to our sex, you must allow; one so very 
seldom hears of a man who loves a really ugly woman.' 

* Perhaps you are right,' said Hamilton, * my experience has not been 
great. I only know that I am now very seriously, and, I fear, hopelessly 
in love with a very young and very beautiful woman.* * You will get 
over it,' observed A. Z., kughing. * A few months in London, if it were 
not so late in the year * 

* You are mistaken,' said Hamilton, gravely ; * neither a few months 
nor a few years either are likely to change my feelings.' ' I am sony 
to hear it,' said A. Z., thoughtftiUy ; * never will I sign a letter with my 
initials again.' ^ ■•^■^ 

* I had quite forgotten that your note was the cause of all this evil,* 
said Hamilton, smiling, * but there would be no evil at all if Hildegarde 
liked me.' * So it is all on your side,' observed A. Z., with some 
surprise. -. 

* I don't know, but I am afraid so. If it will not bore you I should 

like to explain, and ask your advice ^ * Stay,' cried A. Z., * I don't 

at all know this Hildegarde, and I now do know something of you and 
your family, and shall therefore certainly recommend you to break off the 
affair, if you can do so with honour ; and that you can do so is scarcely to 
be doubted, if you imagine her indifferent to you.* 

* But suppose she had been indifferent only because I said I could not 
marry?' * It would prove that she is as prudent as she is pretty, and 
that is saying a great deal,' answered A. Z., gaily, * and as you can nci 
marry, the least said about the matter the better.' 

* You do not quite understand the state of the case,' began Hamilton, 
' You see I have a grandunde * * Called Jack,' observed A. Z. 

'Exactly,' said Hamilton; 'and this uncle Jack made a fortune in 
India, in those times when fortunes were to be made Uiere, and added to 
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this fortune by Bpecnlations in the funds at the end of the last war ; we 
have consequently a great respect for him.' * Of course,* said A. Z. ; 
' people always have a respect for rich uncles, both in books and real life. 
I never had one, but I can imagine the thing/ 

' As he had no children,' continued Hamilton, 'my father prudently 
chose him as godfather to his eldest son, who was accordingly afiOicted wim 
the name of John ; but even in his earliest youth it was found that the 
name would not cover the multitude of his sins, poor fellow, and while I 
was still a mere child my uncle declared that John would inherit from his 
father more than he would ever deserve, and that I, and I alone, should be 
his heir. He defrayed all the expenses of my education, gave me ponies 
and pocket-money, and would have paid my debts, I do believe, without 
hesitation, if I had had any at Cambridge, Since I have been here, too, 
he has sent me large remittances through my father, and has latterly, I 
suspect, forbidden the words of wisdom which usually accompanied them. 
The first letter I ever received from him was the day before yesterday ; he 
had heaid — more than was necessary, more than was true— of Hildegarde, 
cmd can you imagine his proposing to send me money to buy off — to pay — 
to satisfy — ^pshaw 1 where is the letter ? You must read it or you will 
never imderstand— ~— ' * He does not understand, that is very evident,* 
observed A. Z. ; ' yoa need not show me the letter, but go on.' 

* When I told Hildegarde that I must return home, she recommended 
my leaving directly ; she had, indeed, advised me to do so before the letter 
arrived.' 

* And did she give you this advice without any apparent effort ?' 

* Without apparent effort, yes ; but she is not to be judged from appear- 
ances. She has been educated by a Mademoiselle Hortense, who has given 
her the idea, that besides controlling her temper, which is naturally hasty, 
she should endeavour to conceal all her feelings, and, if possible, stifle them 
altogether. If Hildegarde had not been naturally warm-hearted, hot- 
tempered, and intellectual, such an education would have completely 
spoiled her.' 

' But,' said A. Z., ' after having lived nearly a year in the same house, 

if you can have any doubts about her caring for you ^ * Stay,' cried 

Hamilton, interrupting her, ' you are not, perhaps, aware that I proclaimed 
myself a younger son, and said I could not marry, even before I entered 
the Rosenbergs house : and as, until very lately, I never serwvsly thought 
of sacrificing my really brilliant prospects, Hildegarde is still unconscious 
that even, with the best intentions, I could have acted otherwise than as I 
have done. I have been more calculating and worldly-minded than befits 
such an attachment ; but latterly, as the time drew near when I knew we 
must part, I was ready to brave all my family, and be disinherited by my 
uncle, if she had only siud one word, given me one look, from which I 
could have felt certain that she loved me.' 

' I suppose,' said A. Z., rising, and walking towards the house, ' I 
suppose, from what you have just said, that you have some fortune inde- 
pendent of your family — enough, at least, to buy bread and butter ?' 

' I have five thousand pounds. A legacy left me by a distant relation, 
but it is not at my disposal for two years. This would not be enough for 
England, but I think here, as you say, it would, perhaps, buy bread and 

butter * * Oh, yes !' said A. Z., laughing, * and roast veal and 

pudding into the bai^|;ain, but that is not all that is to be considered. You 
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oasbt not to make so great a Bacrifioe wHhoat ooMideri^ long axud care- 
fully both sides of the question.* 

* Oh, I have considered only too long,' answered Hamilton, ' but^ X see 
you cannot understand me, or know Hildegarde without readizig my 
journal. I had some intenticn of leaving it under your oare, at all &^eiits, 
and I shall only beg ef you never to refer to that part of it which zeiateB to 
Count Oscar Haimund.' 

' I think I already know,' said A. Z. * His father showed me the letter 
he had written the day he shot himself : does Mademoiselle Eosenbex^ 
know that she was the cause ?' * But too well, as you will peroei ve 
from my journal,' answered Hamilton ; * you really seem to know eveiy— 
body and everything, which, however, no longer surprises me, as I son. 
myself willing on so short an acquaintance to confide in you. I suppose 
other people have done the same.' 

* Not exactly,' answered A. Z., * but as I know l^e Zedwitzs, the 
Baimunds, the Bergers, and even Mr. Biedermann ; and as you, from 
the peculiarity of the commencement of our acquaintGmce, ra^er interesteci 
me, I have thought it worth while to listen, and remember all I haxre 
heard about you.* * How very kind,' said Hamilton.. 

* You say that thoughtlessly,' observed A. Z., laughing, * but it really 
was kind of me, for I greatly prefer talking to listenii^ on most oocasicois.'^ 

* Will reading my journal bote you ?* • Not in the least. I shall be 
curious to know the impression msule on you by all you must have seen 
of the domestic manners you were so anxious to become acquainted with 
last year. Have you given up all idea of writing a book on the sul^ect ?' 

* I have been a much too greatly interested actor to have thought of 
anything of the kind, as you will see.' 

• * Before I read your jounml,' ssud A. Z., ' that is, before I feel any 
interest in this Hildegarde, you must allow me to point out to you all the 
disadvantages of the step you propose taking, and remind you that the 
sacrifice of parents, relations, the friends of your you^^ your. country and 
your native language, ought not to be lightly made. I speak from ex- 
perience.' * Bat you told me,' said Hamilton, * that you felt quite 
naturalised — that youhad become a very Bavarian ! I know too you are 
more than contented ; you are happy. The Countess Zedwitz told me so.' 

* Very true,' answered A. Z., * but I am a woman, and that alters the 
case materially : both our nature and education induce us to conform to 
the habits of those about us — we have no profession, no career in life to 
give up, we have only to learn to enlarge or contract our sphere of actnom, 
according to the circumstances in which we may be placed. For instance. 
Mademoiselle Bosenberg would most probably without hesitation go with 
you to England, were your unde to consent to your marriage.' 

* I cannot help thinking that — ^perhaps — she would,' answered Hamilton. 

* And if she did, she would never have any cause to regret having done 
so ; for, besides being united to the person she loved, she would only have 
to learn to live luxuriously, and habits of that kind are easily acquired, 
but after having so lived, frugality is more difficult of acquirement — and 
that would be your task.' •« But I have tried it,' cried Hamilton, 
eagerly ; ' I have made the trial this last year. I see that riches are JMt 
necessary to my happiness— I am convtetced, that with Hildegarde and a 
cottage ■ ' 

* So you would*live in the country ?* * Of course.' 
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* And in the mountains ?' ' Here, in your neighbourhood, if posslMe.' 

* You .are bribing me,' cried A. Z., * more than you know. I am in 
want of such neighbours, and although it is getting cool,' she added, draw* 
ing her shawl round her, ' still, as it is not yet dark, we may as well return 
to the chestnut-tree, and perhaps walk to the beech-wood, which you saw 
from it.' 

On ascending a slight acclivity, a more extensive view of the Chiem 
Lake became visible, and a peasant's house, with its overhanging roof and 
long halcony, Stood before them — ^it was built almost in the mountain, at 
least it appeared so at a little distance ; a noisy stream rushed out of the 
rockfi beside it, and formed a series of cascades, while endeavouring to reacH 
the green fields, and dark wood beneath. Under the numerous fruit-trees 
which surrounded the house, with their overloaded branches bending to the 
grotind, were several wooden benches ; on one of these A. Z. seated herself, 
while Hamilton, attracted by the light from some windows on the ground- 
floor, seemed disposed to inspect the premises more closely. A loud chons 
of voices made him hesitate. 

* They are at their evening prayers,' observed A. Z., * it is better not to 

disturb them. Come here, and listen to me You have not often seen a 

house more beautifully situated than this, most probably I* 

* Never.' 

* The mofunrtain peasants know how to choose a site 1 Ton have no idea 
how highly they value a view of this kind, or how they feel the beauty of 
their scenery ; their eyes and minds are from infancy accustomed to grand 
and striking forms — ^the want of them causes the ennui and listlessness 
called maladie du pcn/e, nostalgie, or Heimtueh, from which all mountaineers 
suffer, more or less, when in a town or distant from their mountains. I 
can understand it, as I have actually felt this maladie, for which, by-the- 
bye, we have no English name, when I was obliged to remain in Munidh 
for some time abaat two years ago. The peasant to whom t^at house 
and .all those fruitful fields below us belong, is about deliberately to die 
of this most lingering and melancholy disease ; he intends to emigrate to 
America 1' 

* Oh what a fool !' cried Hamilton. 

' I have said as much to him, but in rather more civil terms,' answered 
A. Z,y * but all to no purpose ; perhaps, when you know his motives, you 
may think differently, though I cannot. The extreme cheapness of edu- 
cation in Bavaria is a great temptation to the peasants, when their sons 
distii^uish themselves at the German schools, to let them continue their 
education, learn Latin, and afterwards study at the University. It is a 
common thing for them to rise to eminence in the learned professions, dnd 
the eldest son of my friend Felsenbauer here would most probably have 
done so, had it not dianced that when he had nearly completed his studies, 
that revolutionary attempt of Uie Students took place in the year 1830, of 
which you may perhaps have heard. Whether or not he were implicated 
is imknown : but after having concealed himself for some time, and found 
that all his most intimate friends had been imprisoned, he wrote to his 
father for money, and w^at ofif to America. He has married an American, 
and is so advantageously placed at Cincinnati, that he is most desirous- to 
have his family near him, and his letters are from year to year more pess- 
ing. The old man is now only waiting to find a purchaser for his house 
and grounds— 1' 
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* I anderstand,' said HamiltoD, laughing. ' Toa think that hooae, with 
a few alterations, might he made ss comfortahle as it is pretty. What 
price does he demand H* 

* Ahout twelve hundred pounds : bat he will not get more than a thou- 
sand for it ; and is therefore likely to have to wait for a year or two before 
he finds a purchaser ; so you have plenty of time either to buy it or change 
ycjur mind, which I suspect you will do after your return home. At all 
erents I recommend your inspecting it some day with Herrmann, who 
understands such things perfectly — ^it will not be uninteresting to you to 
know the financial position of a peasant of this kind, and if he have the 
imallest hopes of your ever being a purchaser, he will unreservedly show 
you all his accoimts.' 

While they were speaking the peasant and his wife, followed by their 
second son and a daughter, came out of the house, and a long conversation 
ensued. It was so dark when A. Z. proposed leaving, that the old man 
insisted on accompanying her home with a lantern. 



CHAPTER XLI. 

THE 8CHEIBEN-SCHIE88EN (TARGET SHOOTINO-MATCH). 

Baeok Z. returned the next day, was delighted to see Hamilton, and went 
about with him everywhere, showing and explaining whatever he thought 
likely to interest him. One of their excursions was to the marriage of a 
woodranger with the daughter of an innkeeper, who lived deep in the 
mountains. There was to be a dance and target shooting-match as wedding 
festivities ; and it was with no small satisfaction that Hamilton, at an un- 
mentionably early hour in the morning, followed Baron Z. to his room to 
choose one of his rifles for the latter. Hamilton did not» as on a former 
occasion, listen with indifference while he descanted on their merits, but 
examined them carefully, poised them on his hand, and pointed them out 
of one of the windows at the little belfry of the house he had visited with 
A. Z., and which he now chose as a target. 

* You really look as if you understcwd what you were about,' observed 
A. Z., who was pouring out their coffee. ' If you have gained nothing else 
by your residence in Bavaria, you have at least learned to get up in the 
morning, and to use a rifle !' 

' Both decidedly German accomplishments,' replied Hamilton, laughing, 

* and how I have acquired them you will learn when you look over my 
journal.' 

* Which I intend to do to-day, when I am alone and quiet,' said A, Z., 

* and then we can talk about it whenever you are disposed.' 

' Time to be off,' cried Baron Z. ; and Hamilton found himself soon after 
driving through the wildest passes of the mountains at an hour which 
he formerly had considered ought to be devoted to sleep in a darkened 
chamber. 

The road was still in shadow, though the sun shone brightly on the 
rocks above them, and it was only through an occasional cleft in them, or 
a widening of the pass through which the road lay, that the warm lays 
occasionally tempered the bracing morning air. For the first time since 
Hamilton had left the Rosenbergs, he felt exhilarated — disposed to enjoy 
life as he had formerly done. It must not be supposed that he was b^ 
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ginning to forget Hildegarde— ^nite the contrary — ^his mental struggles 
were over — absence, that surest test of affection, had proved to him, that 
without her. the best years of his life would be clouded : so completely had 
the world, and all relating to it, been changed to him during the last year, 
so different were all his ideas from what they had been, that his recol- 
lections of home were becoming ruins, aild it was with difficulty that his 
imagination supplied the broken walls and crumbling window-sills of I^is 
former splendid visions of pomp and riches. His only fears now were of 
Hildegarde herself; he half dreaded a repulse: but he had resolved to 
brave even that ; and since his resolutions had been formed, he had again 
begun to feel pleasure in everything surrounding him. When Baron Z. 
stepped out of the little low carriage, which he called a ' sausage,' to 
gather bunches of the beautiful wild rhododendron, commonly called cUpen 
Hosen^ Hamilton sprang joyously up the side of the mountain with him, 
and experienced a boyii£ satisfaction in scrambling higher and higher still, 
to obtain a branch with deeper coloured flowers, or a few sweetly-scented 
cyclamens. 

Their destination was a village, which as nearly resembled a nest as 
could well be imagined, so completely was it surrounded by mountains, all 
wooded nearly to the summit ; there were about thirty houses and two 
large inns. Baron Z.'s brewery supplied the place with beer, and it was, as 
he informed Hamilton, in the characters of a brewer and his friend that 
they that day appeared. They were however, persons of considerable im- 
portance, as Hamilton soon discovered, for the marriage had been delayed 
until their arrival, and the gay procession was then first formed, with 
which, preceded by loud music, in which a fli^eolet contended in vain 
with a couple of horns for predominance, they marched to the church. 
Hamilton, on perceiving that all the men had large bouquets of flowers, 
and streaming ribbons in their hats, immediately decorated his with alpen 
Boeen. As to Baron Z., neither he nor any of the other numerous gentle- 
men who came in the course of the day to shoot, could be distinguished at 
a little distance from the peasants. The strong shoes, worsted stockings, 
black breeches, leather belts with their curiously-worked initials, loose 
gray shooting jackets, and slouched hats with black cock feathers, were 
common to alk A nice observer might perhaps have discovered a differ- 
ence in the materials, but even that was generally avoided. If ever a 
German nobleman feels that those who are not in his class are equal or 
superior to him, it is at a Scheihen 8chiesaen, There the best shot is the 
best man. The oonscionsuess of strength and power, which the free use of 
arms, and the habit of seeking pleasure and fame in their dexterous use, is 
not without its national importance ; such men can scarcely fail to make 
good soldiers, or defend their mountain homes in time of war. 

J)xcepting while they dined. Baron Z. never ceased shooting. Hamilton, 
contented with having acquitted himself creditably, began at the end of a 
couple of hours to wander about ; he first looked into the room where the 
wedding banquet was being slowly served ; it had already lasted more than 
three hours, which is scarcely to be wondered at, as between the courses, 
the more youthful part of the company made their way up the crowded 
staircase to a large room und» the roof, where they danced ; the measured 
sound of the waltz step forming a sort of metronome to the musicians, who, 
at times, seemed more attentive to the movements of those about them than 
their occupation, thereby occasionally producing such extraordinary and 
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wild sounds that Hamiltcxi allowed hixtisdlf to be pndbed up the stains into 
their immediate vicinity. Finding a quiet corner, he tranquilly smdsBd 
his dgar and lo<^ed on, an amused spectator of a seeae whidi formed for 
him a picture of the most intereftting description, &om its novelty and 
thoroughly national character. 

' The room, spacknis and well floored, was immediately under the roof, 
of which the rafters, and, on close inspection, the tiles, were visible. The 
musicians, placed in a oomer and well supplied witii beer, blew, whistled, 
and scraped with all their might, the violoncello, with its eternal tonic, 
dominant, and subdominont, acting as whipper-in to the other instruments. 
The trumpet, occasionally raised to one of the windows in the roof, 
informed the absent of the opportunity they were losing, or served as an 
invitation to the lazy. Diminutive beer-barrels oonneoted with strong 
planks formed seats along the walls, and on them the half breathless 
dancers, in their picturesque costumes, occasionally sat and resifced ; a few 
elderly peasants were established round a table behind ik» door, aiui near 
them stood a fine specimen of a rustic exclusive, with his arms folded, and 
bright blue eyes audaciously following each dancing jpair as they passed ; 
he lounged against the wall, imtil seeing some kno^m, or loved, &r pretty 
girl, he was moved to touch her partner on the shoulder, and however 
unwilling the latter might be, he was obliged in courtesy to resign her 
until she had taken some turns round the room with the interloper, who, 
on returning her to her partner, thanked him^ and the flushed. and panting 
girl invariably looked delighted at this most approved mode of publidy 
doing her homage. Hamilton observed about half^rdozen beauties whx> 
never were allow^ to rest for oDe moment. 

Light and shade were disposed as the most fastidious painter could 
desire ; the rays of the afternoon sun, as they entered hy the open windows, 
rendered even the tremulous motion of the air and the usually imper- 
ceptible particles of dust apparent, while the. gradually dispersing light 
made ihe silver laced boddices of the women glitter, and the beaming faoes 
of the men to glow more deeply. Here for the first time Hamilton saw 
the real Laendler danced, the waltz in all its Bationality'-*as unlike any- 
thing he had ever heard so denominated as could well foe imagvned. It was 
a German fandango with nailed shoes instead of castasets,- but there was 
lifB, energy, and enjoyment in every movement. The origin of the name 
of waltz for this dance is from wwfocw, * to turn round,' and this the danoers 
did regularly, though not quickly when together, but they often separated, 
and then the movements were as uncertain as various^ accompanied on the 
part of the man by the snapping of fingers, clapping their Imees with both 
hands, and springing in the air, while ever and anon they uttered a 
piercing peculiar cry, something betwe^k shouting and singing. During 
the time the men performed these wild gesticulations, their partners waltzed 
on demurely before them, and when &.ej joined each other again it was 
usually wiiJi a few decided foot stampings that they recommenced their 
rotatory motions. 

It was long before Hamilton felt disposed to leave this scene of rustic 
festivity ; when he did so, it ^was but to witness another of a different 
kind, for as the ev^ening approached, and the noise of the rifles began by 
degrees to cease, all the singers and zither players in the neighbourhood 
assembled in the garden ; it was in the midst of them that Hs^lton was 
found by Baron Z., and though he soon after joined ihe latter and his 
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friends at another table, he still tmned round and en^avoored to hem* the 
words or hum the chorus of their songs. 

' Our national music seems to interest you,' observed an elderly gentle- 
man in a green shooting jacket, drawing his chair close to Hamilton's. ' 

* Very much; but I find it rather difficult to understand the words, 
though I hear them very distinctly.' 

' Of course you do ; a foreigner must always find it difficult to imder- 
stand our different dialects, and we have many.' 

Baron Z. took a little book of songs out of bis pocket, and handed it to 
Hamilton, who, after a few unsuccessful attempts, at length was able to 
read and understand one of them. * Are these songs ancient or modern ?' 
he asked, after a pause. * These,' answered Barcm Z. ' are of an uncertain 
age, and are common in the Bavarian highlands; but we have some 
national songs of the same description which are extremely andent.' 

* We know,' observed the elderly gentleman, * we know from the poems 
of Waiter von der Vogelweide, that even at the end of the twelfth century 
the peasants had their own sougs, which, to the great annoyance of the 
celebrated poet, were gladly heard and highly valued by tiie princes and 
knights of his time. The highest nobles then danced to their own songs, 
as you may sometimes see the Austrian peasant do to this day. The 
rhymes of the Niebelungenlied* and o&er old German epic poems are 
precisely oi the same description as these songs, ^ich is also a proof of 
their antiquity. 

* And is the music as old as the poetry?* asked Haaaihon. • I believo 
so,' replied Baron Z. ; Ht was intended for dancing as wdl as singing, as 
the universal name of Schnader-htte^el denotes; the word edhnader means 
to talk or chat, and hii^en to jump or dance about.' 

' And is all your old national music of this gay schnader-huepfd descrip- 
tion ? asked Hamilton. 

'Oh no ! we have melancholy and s^itimental too, but our mountadneers 
are too gay and happy a people to allow the mournful to predominate', or 
even to have its due share in their music ; the sorrowful thought of one 
verse is sure to find consolation in a jesting oontradiction in the next. The 
Alpine songs are generally of this description, and the giris who have the 
charge of the cows on the Alps sing them together, and continue to d6 so 
after they have left the mountains, which has caused them to beoome 
familiar to the inhabitants of the valleys. Then there is the jodel, the song 
without words, which has so muoh resemblance to the ranz des vackes of 
the Swiss, and which requires both practice and compass of voice.' 

* Oh, I remember,' said Hamilton, * what ydu and some of the others 
sang when we were on the chamois hunt last year ; sometimes it sounded 
like water bubbling, and tben came some queer high notes and a sort of 
shout — ^it was quite adapted to the mountains — quite beaatiful when there 
was an echo. I should like to learn it.' 

* You will find it more difficult than you imagine,' said Baron Z. ; * that 
is, if you have ever learned to ang; my wife has never been able to 
manage it, and she has often tried.' 

* I shall learn to jodel and play the zither, too,' said Hamilton, * that is, 
if I ever come to reside in C^ermany.' 

* The Niebelun^enleid is a very ancient poem, greatly valued, but little 
read — ^like the works of Chaucer and Spenser in England. 
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* If,* sftid Baron Z., and then he joined in the chonu of the song which 

WHS being song at the table nearest them. 

• • • • ♦ 

* How different the same scene looks in the gradually increasing light of 
early morning and the deepening shades of approaching evening 1' observed 
Baron Z., as he leaned back in the carriage on their way home, and looked 
along the valley through which the road lay : it had become so narrow, 
that it seemed abont to close altogether, while a towering mountain, facing 
them as they advanced, appeared to prevent all further progress ; ' and yet 
I scarcely know which is to be preferred in a country of this description.' 

'The evening, certainly, the evening;' said Hamilton, looking round; 
* but a little earlier ; the sun should still be on those rocks above us, and 
make them successively yellow, red, copper-coloured, and violet, as I have 
seen them every evening from the garden at Hohenfels.' 

' I wish,' said Baron Z., ' I wish that we could see them from the top of 
our alp to-night ; we cannot expect this unclouded weather to last much 
longer.' 

* Have you an alp of your own?' asked Hamilton. ' No ; but I have 
rented one for the last two years, and find it answers very well ; the greater 
part of my cattle are there now. It was not, however, of my cows and 
calves that I was thinking, but of the chamois on the mountain near the 
alp, of which the Forster from G. told me this morning. Now, as you ac* 
quitted yourself so well to-day at the Schetben^Schtessen, I do not see why 
you should not beccane a sportsman at once.' 

* Do you think I should have any chance ?' ' Why not ? You must 
make a beginning some time or other.' 

* I suppose game is very plentiful here?' said Hamilton. ' Not what 
you would call plenty; at least we have not grouse or black cocks as my 
wife tells me you have in Scotland.' 

* But I have heard of splendid haitues in the neighbourhood of Munich.' 
' I dare say, in the royal chase where eight or nine hundred hares, and 

other game in proportion, have been shot in one afternoon — ^but that is not 
my idea of sport. I prefer a chamois hunt to all others ; next to that, black 
cock ; and I am quite satisfied if J shoot three or four during the season.' 

' Are the black cock so difficult to be got at ?' ' More troublesome 
than difficult, though I have occasionally found them almost as high on the 
mountains as the (£amois ! It is the waiting and watching — ^the being up 
before sunrise, that gives me an interest, though it generally disgusts others 
whose actual profession it does not happen to be.' 

' I suppose, said Hamilton, ' it is the actual profession of these Forsters ? 
There was one near the Iron Works, and he always supplied Madame Eo- 
senberg with game ; she paid him for it, however.' ' Of course she did,' 
replied Baron Z., laughing ; ' and if you shoot a chamois, you must pay for 
it too, that is, if you wish to keep it. I have myself no game whatever, 
but as the Forster rents the whole chase in my neighbourhood from govern* 
ment, I have as much sport as I please, and, in £EUit, as much game too : I 
pay for whatever I retain, and so do all the others to whom he has given 
the permission to shoot ; but I suspect his profi.ts are not great, for we have 
a number of WUdschutzeny wild hunters — ^poachers you call them, I believe, 
in England.' 

' Yes, one hears of them continually in the coimtry ; I be^n to have a 
faint idea that they may be great nuisances.' 
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* I have no intention of exactly undertaking their defence/ said Baron Z., 
* but here in the mountains, where almost every man is a good shot, and 
the ideas of some are rather confused as to the hetter right which one man 
may have more than another, to shoot an animal roamii^ about among the 
rocks — the crime is, to say the least, venial. I, for my part, could never 
pursue a Wildschiitzen with the wish to catch him ; but between them and 
the Forsters there is the most implacable hatred and deadly war. When 
they meet without witnesses, it not unfrequently happens that they fire at 
each other 1 If the Forster fall, he is immediately missed — ^if the Wild- 
schiitz, it often remains long undiscovered. Last winter the body of a 
young man was found on one of the mountains here, several weeks after 
his friends had, first privately and then publicly, sought him. There is 
little doubt that he was shot by one of our woodrangers, and the man was 
immediately arrested, bat no sort of proof could be obtained ; the day of 
the young man's death was unknown ; the woodranger bad been on that 
mountain, but also on others about the supposed time ; shots had been 
heard by some woodcutters, but not more than could be accounted for by 
the game brought home ; in short, he was set at liberty, but the fate of the 
Wildschiitz, who was a handsome, good-humoured fellow, created much 
interest and pity : so you see there is so much danger, and so little profit, 
so much romance, and so little vulgarity about them altogether, that they 
are not unfrequently the subject of a song, or the hero of a legend. I am 
not even quite sure that the suspicion of a young man being at times a wild 
hunter, would injure him in the opinion of any girl bom and bred among 
the mountains!' 

* I dare say not,' said Hamilton, * women higher bom, and better bred, 
have not unfrequently similar feelings, and the very word is in itself the 
essence of romance I Ton must allow that it sounds a vast deal better than 
Forster, or Forstmeister, or Forstcommissar, orFdrst inspector. Everybody 
seems to be Forst something in this part of the world.' 

* And are we not surrounded by forests ? Are not all our mountains 
covered vTith wood?' asked Baron Z., laughing ; ^can you wonder that in 
a country where wood is used as fuel that the care and culture of it should 
be of the greatest importance ?' 

* Then these Forsters are not a — exactly gamekeepers ?* * No ; the 
preserving of the game is, however, always in connexion with the woods 
and forests. The Forstmeister, Forstactuar, Forsters, and Forstpracticants 
are appointed by government, the under Forster, or wood*ranger, is the 
only thing at all answering to your idea of gamekeeper.' 

' And what have they all to do ?' asked Hamilton. * Can you not 
imagine the care of all these woods giving a number of people employ* 
ment?' asked Baron Z., looking round him. ' The never-ending felling 
and drifting, and selling and planting ; the corrections of the rivers used 
for drifting ; the care of thegame, and a hundred other things, which I do 
not just now remember. Tlie Fdrstuoesen^ as we call it here, requires as 
much, and as peculiar study, at the university, as theology, philosophy, 
law, physic, or any other branch of learning. Had I l^n given my 
choice, I should have preferred it to all others.* 

* And what did you study ? I mean especially.' • Law,' answered 
Baron Z., and while he spoke, the carriage rolled into the paved court 
of Hohenfels. 
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CHAPTER XLII. 

A DISCOtJBSE. 

Thsbb had been a thunder-stgrm during the night, and the rain descended 
the next morning in torrents. ' I fear, Hamilton, our party must be put 
off for a short time/ obaeryod Baron Z., as he walked Xrom one window 
to the other, in a disconsolate manner, after breakfast. ' How I. detest a 
hopc^sa day of this kind !' 

'I remember/ said A. Z., 'that when I was an aocomplished young 
lady, I rather liked a. day of rain when I had a. drawing to finish, or a new 
aoi^ to study — ^I do not dislike it to-day either, but for a very different 
x«Mon. Had it been fine, I mu«t have gone to the alp, to do the honours 
of my dairy to Mr. Hamilton, and.now, without any incivility on my part, 
I can stay at hK»Qe and quietly inspect the making of. a hundred- weight of 
soap, which cannot be any longer delayed; and X expect,' she added, 
turning to Hamilton, ' or rather I hope, on yo»r way from tJae brewery, 
where of course you will go to smoke with Hermann, you will visit, me — 
in the waahhouse I' 

' And can you really make soap T afiked Hamilton, rather surprised. 

^ I really can, and really do as you sliall see — ^buty perhaps, you don't 
care about soap-boiling?' ' I — ^rather hoped-^that, perfiaps, to-day you 
would have had time to talk to me about — -— .' 

* Oh, I always find time to talk,' said A. Z. ; * my soap will be ready 
before dinner, it was begun yesterday evening, and has been boiling all the 
)lioming, 80 you see after our coffee we shall ha\^ the whole auemoon, 
and no chanoe of visitors !' 

Just as all the bells in tJ9ie neighbourhood were chiming noon, Hamilton 
walked into the wash-houqe, and there fovmd A. Zf, standing beside an 
immense boiler filled with a substance very mueh resembling porridge ; 
she was examining some of it as it trickled down a piece of flat wc^, 
which she held in her hand, and having dipped her finger into it, 9s^ 
found that it formed what she oaUed a thimble, she appeared satisfied* 
Some few directions she gave to a little old wc^nan, who seemed very 
learned on the subject of soap-boiling, and thep she* wound her way 
through the surrounding tubs, and buckets and pails to Hamilton, and 
with him went unceremoniously to dinner. 

When Hamilton, a couple of hours afterwards, joined A. Z. in the 
drawing-room, he fbund her turning over the last leaves of his journal, as 
she sat in a large arm*ichair, beside the slightly-heated stove; she turned 
round jmmediately and observed, * Well, Mr. Hamilton, youT—" rather — 
hoped I should find time to talk." I have time now, and only wMt to 
hear wha* is to be the subject of conversation,' 

He drew a chair dose to her, and said, ' First of all^ — ^your opinion of 
Hildegarda. Does she care for me t * I. am afraid she does,' ai^wered 
A.Z. 

' How can you say " afraid," when you know it is what Imost wish — ^my 
only chance of happiness 1 I fear nothing but a refusal now. Have you 
iiot observed that she has never said a word which could make me for 
a moment imagine she cared in the least ior me ?' 

* Judge her actions, and not her words,' answered A. Z. 

* And if her actions should denote more friendship than love ?' 
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* The finendsbip of a girl of eighteen, te s zdkd of one or two and 
tmenty, is very apt to degenerate into love*' 

* And yon call thai degenerating ?' 

A. Z. nedded her hei^, and said, * We hscve no time to disouss tlmt 
matter now, nor is it neoessary ; bnt ibxise is something I should like to 
say to you, if you will allow me,' 

*'I allow youn-wisAi you to say anything-*— evej?ything yon please.' 

* Before I read your journal,' she continued, tunciing quite ronnd to him, 
* I was disposed only to think of you and your interests, and reoconmended 
you to return home, without again seeing Mademoiselle Rosenberg, or 
entering into any engagem^it with her. I give you the same advice now 
— ^but — for her sake— on her account 1' 

* And this you say, supposing her attadied to me, and knowing that I 
am willing to .sacrifice everything I most value for her V said Hamilton. 

' Yes, I consider the whole affair as the purest specimen of first love that 
it is possible to imagine ; so sincere on both sides, that were there no 
impedimenis to your maoniage^ I think you might pass your lives very 
ha^^ily together ; but the sacrifices you are about to make, she will not, I 
fear, be able properiyto estimate,. and you must be very different from 
most young men of your age and position in the world, if you have steadi- 
ness* enou^, after two whole years' absence, to return here, change all your 
habits, and bury yourself in these mountains for the rest of your life 1' 
< I think — 1 am almost sure— that for Hildegarde I can do so.' 
' If you do, I shall have a colossal respect for your character ; but in the 
mean time forgive my doubting it. Your uncle will send you to Paris, 
give you xmlimited ocanmand of money, the temptations are great there, 
and with your brother John^ and your cousin Harry as companions, I fear 
that at the end of tiie first year, you will write Mademoiselle Bosenberg'a 
letter, to say, ''that finding it impossible to obtain the consent of your 
family to your union, you will not drag the woman you love into poverty!'* 
I believe this is the usual phrase used on such occasions ? And you can 
do this, without even incurring the censure of the world, for who knows 
anything of Hildegarde? No one will ever bear that for your sake, she 
Jbas refused Max Zedwitz, and that she will again do so, if engaged to you, 
is a matter of course ; and no one will know that your desertion will con^ 
demn her eitlier to being a governess, or to a nunnery for the rest of her 
lif^ for she w^l never marry a Major Stultz, or a Fbrster Weidmann 1' 
A. Z. paused, but as Hamilton did not speak, she continued, * I see my 
doubts rather ofGond you, but suc^ conduct is, I am sorry to say, common, 
and I know you too little to estimate your, character as it, perhaps, 
deserves. Ami now let us consider the other side of the question— I mean 
Hildegarde's : she has never, you say, betrayed herself to you, still less, I 
am sure, to any one elae. To most women, the feeling of wounded pride, 
the sense of ^ams at being publicly slighted and forsaken, is quite as 
painful to bear as the real loss of the love, on which all their visicms of 
future happiness is built — all this may still be spared Hildegarde. You 
have left her without explanation, she tiiinks highly of you, for she does 
not know that you could have acted otherwise tiian as you have done — 
none of her family have the least idea that she cares for you, she even 
flatters herself that you are not aware of it — she will long remember 
you after you have ceased to think of her, but the remembrance will 
be unmixed with pain. When Maximilian again meets her, she will tell 
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him that she never can letnm his affection, that she never can feel any- 
thing hut friendship for him — ^hut — she will many him, make an exoelleat 
wife too— and may, some fine day in this room, heside this very stove, 
quietly talk of you, and wonder that she could ever have preferred any one 
to her excellent hushand, whom we may suppose sitting just where you 
are now 1' 

' Beally a most agreeahle picture,' cried Hamilton, with ill-oonoealed irri-> 
tation of manner. ' And pray what is to heoome of me ?* 'I have 

already said, you will forget more quickly than she can; and so, after 
enjoying the world and its pomps and vanities for a few years, you will 
marry a Lady Jane or a litdy Mary Somebody, who will be quite as 
amiable — ^if not as beautiful as Hildegarde.' 

* You are considering this affair much too lightly,' cried Hamilton, start- 
ing from his chair almost angrily ; 'you talk as if it were a mere flirtation.' 

' No : I have ceased to consider it such,' rejoined A. Z., gravely. ' ' I 
wish to save you from self-reproach, and Hilde^urde from real unhappiness 
hereafter. The bitterness of parting is now over on both sides. With the 
best intentions in the world, circumstances might induce you to write the 
letter I spoke of — Hildegarde's feelings now are very different from what 
they will be when she has accustomed herself to think of you as her com- 
panion for life. I would willingly save her youth from a blight which, 
however her pride and strength of mind may enable her to conceal it, will 
prevent the development of all her good qualities, and perhaps turn her 
generous confidence into suspicious distrust, her warmth of heart into cal- 
lousness for ever — ^but I have now said enough — too much, perhaps ;' and 
she walked to the window, which she opened, to ask Baron Z., who was in 
the court-yard, what he thought of the weather. 

' No chance of a change,' he answered ; ' the barometer is still falling, 
and it will not clear up until there is snow on the mountain tops, most 
probably.' 

' That is the only disagreeable thing in a mountainous country,' observed 
A. Z., turning to Hamilton. ' When it begins to rain, it never knows how 
or when to stop. I am sorry, on your account, that the fine weather has 
not lasted a little longer ; but to-morrow we shall have a box of new books^ 
and perhaps you may find something to interest you among them.' 

* I am sure,' said Hamilton, * that you will agree with me in thinking 
that I ought not to delay my return to Munich even a day longer, now 
that I have quite decided on my future plans. 1 wish, if possible, to pre- 
vent Hildegarde from going to Frankfort^ where that Mademoiselle Hor- 
tense intended to send her.' 

' I scarcely know what I ought to say,' replied A. Z. ' It is not to be 
expected that you will remain here listening to my long stories and the 
rain pattering against the windows, when you have a good excuse f(Mr 
leaving.' * A •reason — ^not an excuse,' said Hamilton. 

' Well then,' said A. Z., as she closed the window, * though I do not ask 
you to give me a lock of your hair, I feel so much interested in your af- 
fairs, that I hope you will " Trust me, and let me know your love's suc- 
cess," in a few lines which you may find time to write to me after you have 
reached home.' 
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CHAPTEB XLin. 

ANOTHEB KIND OF DI8G0UBSE. 

TwENTT-FOVB hoTiTS afterwards Hamilton was in Munich^ on his way to 
Major Stultz's. He bad not yet taken leave of Crescenz, and hoped, wnen 
ostensibly doing so, to obtain from her some information about her sister's 
plaDs and prospects. His old acquaintance, Walburg, was delighted to see 
nim, informed him that ' her mistress wjas at home, quite alone — the Major 
had gone to sup with some o£Qcer8 who had been in Bussia with him ;' and, 
while speaking, she threw open the drawing-room door. Crescenz turned 
round, and then, with a blush of pleasure, rose quickly and advanced 
towards Hamiltcm, exclaiming, ' I knew you would not leave Bavaria with- 
out coming to see me ! I said so to Blasius, and to Hildegarde too !' 

* 80 you have spisnt another day at the Iron Works, and can tell me how 
they all are.' * No,' replied Crescenz ; and tbe smile faded from her 
tetures as she added, ' Hildegarde was here, on her way to Frankfort.' • 

'So she is gone — actually gone!' cried Hamilton. 'She left us the 
day before yesterday — ^Blasius says he is glad our parting is over, for I 
could do nothing but cry all the time she was here.' 

' And Hilde^urde ?' asked Hamilton. ' She appeared quite contented 
with her future prospects, and tried to make me so too.' 

' Quite contented ?' repeated Hamilton. ' Yes : Blasius says she has 
not much feeling, and that I am a fool to waste so much affection on her ; 
but he does not know how kind she was to me for so many years at school, 
hoping me out of all my difficulties, and taking my part on all occasions — 
he has no idea what Hildegarde can be to those she loves.' 

* Kor I either,' said Hamilton. 

* Of course not,' said Crescenz, smiling, ' as she only latterly be^^ to 
like you ; but for ten years she was everything to me. After we left 
achooi» indeed, or rather from the time we were at Seon, she changed a good 
deal, certainly. You know the time that— ^ — ' * I know,' said Hamilton. 

* But when she was here last week, she was just what she used to be : I 
could have fancied we had gone back two or three years of our lives.' 

* So' she was quite cheerful 1' said Hamilton, with a constrained smile. 
^ It seems she felt no regret at ;cpitting the Iron Works ?' ' Not much, I 
should think, when you were no longer there,' answered Crescenz. 

' What ! What do you mean ?' aisked Hamilton, eagerly. ' Why, as 
yon were the only person who could talk to her — she must have found it 
very dull after you were gone, I suppose.' .... 

*0h)' said Hamilton, 'is that aU? Perhaps she did not even say as 
much--<lid not speak of me at all 1' ' Oh yes, we often spoke of you,' 
said Crescenz, nodding her head. 

' I flattered myself, at one time, that Hildegarde liked me ' began 

Hamilton. ' She does like you^-she sud so repeatedly, and quite agreed 
with me in everything about you ; but she does not like you as Blasius 
thought she would when you first went to the Iron Works— he said then it 
was very inconsiderate of mamma to take you there—that she ought to 
have insisted on your leaving her house when papa died.' 

* She did propose my leaving,' said Hamilton. * Yes, I know — ^that 
was after Blasius had spoken to her — ^and he was so angiy, when he heard 
you wfere going to the country, after all. He said — -he said * 

' What ?' asked Hamilton. ' That, with such opportunities, he i^onld 

T 
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not be at all snrprised if yoQ.atKd Qild^tde went to — ^the — devil! He 
flometimes does use such very improper words.' 

Hamilton oould not help smiling. 

*Tou think I am joking,' she conlSnned, 'hnt I assure yon he sdd tadt 
dreadfal things, that I cannot repeat them-— and I was so glad when I went 
to ihe Iron Works to peroave that Hildegarde did not like you^m tliat 
way ' 

* In what way?' asked fiamHtcxi, irresistibly impelled to ti^k to her as 
. he had done in former times. She bhished so deeply, howe?«r, and became 
80 painfnlly confused, that he added gravely, ' You mean that yon saw ^e 
only liked me aa an acquaintance, or friend, sstA I believe yon are ri^.* 

'Yes, that. 2s exactly what I meant,' said Greseenz, apparetttly greatly 
relieved ; ' for that last day, when you seemed to like Lina Be(^ mom 
tium you had ever done either of us, she did not in ihe least mted xt-^nite 
landed at the idea V" 

'Did she?* said Hamilton, with a look ^f annoyanoe, whoen Qresoeius 
alone could have failed to observe. ' Hildegarde never will tell me any- 
thing,* she eontinnec^ * but I have made a discovery all the same.' 

'Have you?' cried Hamilton, with a look of interest, vriiich her d bu w 'i 
TalaoDs were seldom calculated to produce, ' Wuki is it T * I haveionnd 
out at last who it is that she really loves.* 

' Indeed ! Are you quite'sure f' * Yen thsXi hear hew I'fimnd itont. 
lina Berger came here, not to take leav» ei Hildegarde^ for yon know they 
dislike each other — bnt because she wished to hear sometMng about yon. 
Now Hildegarde, answered a8 her questions with the greatest oam|K)«lKrB, 
and when Lina found that she could nol embenass or annoy heraboatyoOy 
she suddenly turned the conversation and spoke of Orant Sedwita ; the 
moment sheprononneed his name Hildegarde^ whole countenance changed, 
and then Lina w«nt cm, bxhA told her tbyfc tiie old Count was dyin^ tiiat 
Dr. Berger had been several times to seohim, and said he tomd not liw 
more titan a week or ten days ; and that as his son had loem written 'for, 
and was probably on Ms way home, she now serkmsly advked Hildegatde 
not to $eave Munich, or at least Bavaria, until all obAnce was orer at his 
renewing his proposal of marriaie to her — <^t is, if she had stili the 
slightest hope that such unheard-of good £)rtane waa in store fer h«r; 
above all things, she ought to avoid gcttng to Ptenklbrt, «a notwitliBtiaiiJng 
all Gbun£ Zedwit£*s professions of Hberality, ^» idea of her havhig been a 
governess might be revolting to him V 

'Poor dear Hildegarde,' cried Hamifton, ccmpassieBately, 'was she 
yeiy*angry?' * JShe became so pale and agitated, tiiaif expected some 
terrible scene, such as we used ib have at sdiool ; but to my great surpriss, 
she thanked Lii^ for her good advice, though she ^d not mean to iolhM» 
it, said she considered being a governess no sort ef a disgrace ; mther the 
contrary, as it led to the supposition at least, tiiat her acquirements w«ra 
^nore than common; and tnat what Count Zedwite might think mi the 
subject, was at present a matter of indifference to her— and theft she went 
out of the room, and did not return until Lina was gono.*^ 

' But surely, you do not infer from this, that i^e loves Zedwiti,* eried 
Hamilton, cbeenblly. ' It seems to me as if almost the ooitttrary eenclu- 
sion might 'be dn^wn.' ' You have not heard all,' said Craeoenz. * Alter 
Lina .was gone — ^though I knew she had only been laying- to vex Hilde^arda 
^-— I tifctought the advice might be good^ as BlaBi«s> had said several times 
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thai it waoH he each, an excelleat tliixig if that crosrproad old Count would 
die at once, and kave his aoa at liberty to many Hildegarde. It ia very 
wiQog to wiah anybody to die^ but BUsias does not mind saying things of 
that kind — I don't think he means all he says^ though, about the doTil, or 
people being damned — it would be very terrible if he did — and I am sure he 
kanied all those odious expressions in that frightful Bussian campaign — * 

* Well a— and so—/ said Hamilton, * when Hildegarde again came into 
the room^ you probably recommended her remaining here 7* ' Yes — ^but 
you know I never could expect Hildegarde to follow my advice I and when 
die refund, I only just ventured in a iddisper, to ask her if she thought that 
Count Zedwitz still loved her — and she said, " Yea, better than any one 
ever loved, or will love me — ^better Uian I deserve," and then she went to 
the window and pretended to look out, but I saw that she was cryinp— I 
am quite sure she has made up her mind to marry him^'^but I oou't 
understand why she is bo unhappy about it, espeoially as he is a Count, 
and Hildegarde is so fond of rank 1' 

' Is she ?' said Hamilton, absently. ' Oh yes, rank^ riches, station, and 
somebody to love her ezclusively^-^aDd Count Zedwitz can ^ve her all 
these thmgs, you kzkowr 

I Very true — ^your arguments are ccnclusive,' said Hamilton; ' aod now 
it is time for me to go ■ ■ * 

' But you will come again ?' said Crescenz ; * you will come to take leave 
of Blasius ?' Hanulton shook his head. 

' And are you really going away for ever ?' asked Cresoenz, and her eyes 
fiUed with tears as she added, in a slightly tremulous voice, ' Hildegarde 
said we should never hear of, never see you agun I' ' And she said it I 
am sure with leas regret than you do I' exclaimed Hamilton, bitterly. 

* I dare say you think me very foolish,' aaid Crescenz, trying to smile 
while largs tears ooursed eadi oi^er down her cheeks. 

' I think you very kinc^' said Hamilton* 

' If Blasius were at homi^you would b&ve stayed a little longer perhi^^tt — 
I wish lUasius were here.* 

Hamilton thought it was quite as well he was not, but he did not say 
so ; and after taking leave <^ her, mudi more affectionately than he had 
dared to da of her »st«r, he left the house considerably more thougihtfal 
than he had eotenadit. 



CHAPTER XLIV. 

THB JOUBNEY HOME COlOCEirCBS. * 

Hauiucom left Munich the next day in the mail for Frankfort ; he had 
secuBsd the plaoe beside the oanduetor in the front part of the coach, which 
fiormeda kisid of open carriage» and where he intended to smoke^ and think 
and sleep undisturbed. His late conversation with Cresoenz had made a 
deep iiB|ires8ktt on him, it had again filled his mind with doubts and fears, 
which deprived him of his habitual cheerfulness, while his usual source of 
azonsememt whien tmvelllng — studying the characters or foibles of his com- 
panions — ^had lost all interest for bim. He did not ask the name or eon- 
d^ion of any one of the persons with whom he moved under the same roof 
a whole night and two days, and no one contradicted the young studoit, 

t 2 
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who, on leaving at Wtntzbnrgh, observed iKrith a glance towards Hamilton, 
' As nnsociable a felloe as ever I met ! A thorough Englishman !' 

He wandered about the streets until the coach was again ready to start, 
and then, although the weather had completely cleared up, and the country, 
refreshed by the rain, was by no means uninteresting, he sank back into his 
comer, and overpowered by weariness fell fast asleep. When he awoke 
it was quite dark, and as he raised himself slowly from his slumbers the 
conductor called out, ' Halt ! Who is booked for Aschafienburg ? Who gets 
out here f 

Some passenger from the inside of the coach spoke, and Hamilton asked, 
'Is there a good hotel here?' 'Very good.' 

* Then let me out. "Mj legs are cramped, and my head and shoulders 
battered and bruised. I say, Hans, you can go on to Frankfort, and 
bespeak rooms for me at the H6tel d'Angleterre. Give me my carpet-bag 
and dressing-case as fast as you can,' and Hamilton was stamping his feet 
on the ground with a feeling of relief amounting to pleasure, when a man 
with a lantern came up to him, and demanded his passport. 

' My passport ? — directly. I shall be in Frankfort about twelve o'clock 
to-morrow, Hans,' cried Hamiltou, as the coach drove off ; and having de- 
livered up his passport, he watehed the man with the lantern enter an 
adjacent house, saw the light pass firom one window to the other, until it 
finally disappeared, and all was dark. 

* This is pleasant,' he said, looking round him, ' and I don't know the 
way to the hotel, or even the name of it !' 

* Fm here, sir^ with a wheelbarrow for the luggage,* said a voice near 
him, and Hamilton's eyes now becoming aocuston^ to the darkness, he 
perceived a man standing close to him, and a dark figure at a little distance 
sitting among some trunks and boxes. 

' Can you show me* the way to the best hotel ?'. asked Hamilton. 

* To be sure I can; for what else am I here every night wet or dry?* 
answered the man, good4iumouredly, as he placed Hamilton's luggage in 
the wheelbarrow. ' If you have no objection, sir, I'll teke the lady's 
things, too.' 

' By all means,' said Hamilton, looking towards the dark figure, which 
now rose and endeavoured to assist the man to move a rather large trunk. 

' Allow me,' said Hamilton, instently taking her place ; and everything 
was soon arranged. 

^' Thank you a thousand times,' whispered the lady, placing her arm 
within his almost familiarly ; and Hamilton, half surprised, half amused, 
looked somewhat curiously at his companion as she afterwards unreservedly 
drew closer to him, and at last clasped her small well-gloved hands over 
his arm/ They followed for some minutes in silence the man with the 
wheelbarrow, who trudged on before them whistling ; but as they drew 
near one of the miserable street lamps, Hamilton leant forward and endea- 
voured, rather unceremoniously, to peer under his companion's bonnet, a 
thick black veil rendered the effort fruitless. 

' You wish to see my face,' she said, in a voice that made him stop 
suddenly, with an exclamation of astonishment ; and when she pushed 
aside her veil the flickering light played dimly over the well-known features 
of Hildegarde. 

And where were Hamilton's doubts and fears at that moment ? removed ? 
— dispersed ? Ko ; but they were dormant — sleeping as soundly, perhaps 
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88 tineasily as he had been doing about an hour before. He Bcaxcely under- 
stood Hildfegarde, as with repeated assurances that she was vezy, very glad 
to see him again, she incoherentlv related, that she had travelled to Wurtz- 
burg with some friends of Mademoiselle Hortense's, they had been very 
kind, and had insisted on her remaining with them a couple of days, to 
recover from the fatigues of her night journey ; that they had accompanied 
her to the coach, and advised her to sleep at Aschaflfenburg ; that she had 
recognised Hamilton's voice when speaking to Hans, had seen his face when 
the man demanded his passport, ' and &en* she added, 'I knew that all 
my difficulties about travelling were at an end ; so I sat down quietly on 
my trunk, and waited to see men you would recognise me.* 

*' How could I recognise your voice when you whimred, or your face, 
when covered with tmit impervious veil ? Indeed, it is impossible to see 
anything at a few feet distance from these lamps, which seem but intended 
to make the "darkness visible.** The moment you spoke I knew you.' 

* That I expected,' said Hildegarde ; ' otherwise I should have been 
tempted to preserve my incognito a little longer.* 

* I am very glad you did not. But where is the man with our JDags and 
boxes ?* he cried, looking roimd. He was no longer visible, though they 
could still indistinctly hear the sound of the jogging of the wheelbarrow 
over the rough paving stones in the distance. With a merry laugh they 
ran together down the street, and overtook him just as he rolled his clumsy 
little vehicle under /m archway, lighted by two handsome lamps, and where 
their arrival was immediately announced by the ringing of a large bell. 

They reached Frankfort the next day, just in time to dine at the table 
d'hote; but Hildegarde's appearance caused so many inquiries, that 
Hamilton followed her to her room to advise her not dining there in 
future. 

* I shall scarcely be here to-morrow,' she said, pushing back her bonnet, 
while she rummaged a little writing-desk for some paper—' Oh 1 here it is,' 
she added, * Hortense's letter of introduction. I am sure you will be so 
kind as to go with me to find out the house of this lady — Hm Baroness 
Waldorf r 

* Who r cried Hamilton. * Baroness Waldcwf.' 

* Why did you not tell me it was to her you were going?' ' Because 
I did not think it could interest you in any way — I never heard you speak 
of her. Have you seen her? Dd you know anything about her ?' ■■ 

* I met her at Edelhof—Zedwitz is guardian to her daughter, and I 
think she would have no objection to make him stepfather also.' 

* Oh tell me something about her,' cried Hildegarde, eagerly, to Hamil- 
ton's surprise quite indifferent to the latter part of his speech. ^Tell rue 
all you know about her. Is she a person to whom I am likely to becomie 
attached ?' * I don't know — ^I rather think not. Oh Hildegarde, let me 
advise you, as a friend, to give' up this plan altogether, and go back to your 
stepmother. — ^If you would only listen to me patently for ten minutes ' 

* I cannot listen to you,' said Hildegarde, interrupting him, ' for I have 
made an engagement — ^a promise to remain a whole year under all circum- 
stances with die Baroness Waldorf. She would not make any other sort 
of agreement, as she is going to Florence for the winter. She alone can 
release me from this promise-^but I cfttinot say I wish it, as I rather enjoy 
the idea of going to Italy.* ' Under other circumstances I could easily 
imagine it.' 
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* And tmder what otiier circumstances am I likely to see Italy — or» eren 
the Rhine, near as it now is to me ?* 

Hamilton was siloit. 

' Let ns go/ saki Hildegarde, taking up her gloves. * Yon will abt, I am 
sore, try to ^ssuade me any longer, when I tell you that I cannot endure 
the Hfe I should have to lead at we Iron Works ; my habits and education 
hare unfortunately made me totally unfit for it. i have made tiie trial, 
and must now with regret confess, lliat the details of domestio life are not 
only tiresome, but absolutely disgusting to met' 

* So then,' said Hamilton, ' you have discovered fliat riches are neoessary 
to your happiness?' 'Not exactly li^es,' replied Hildegazde, little 
aware of the importance attached to her answer, 'but something beyond 
the actual means of subsistence—enough at least to insure me from the 
vulgar cares of life, and enable me to associate with people whose habits 
and manners are similar to mine.' 

* And howmucii would be necessary for this ? asked Hamilton, gtareiy. 
' Oh, indeed I don't know,' she answered car^essly, laughing, ' nor is it 

neoessary to calculate. That I have it not^ is certain ; and in being a 
governess I see the only means of satisfying my wishes at present, and 
securing a competenoe hereafter. If I rCTiain ten years with the Baroness 
Waldorf, I shall receive a pension for the rest of my life*' 

' And do you think you could not endure these vulgar cares of Ufe, as 
you call tiiem, even with^ a person you loved?' as&ed Hamilton, still more 
earnestly. 'I ahaU never be tried in that way,' answered Hildegarde, 
firmly ; and while she walked on, wholly occupied with her immediate 
ooncems, Btoiilton altogether misunderstanding the meaning of her words, 
oonclud^ she referred to a marriage with Zedwitz at some future period. 
Thus unconsciously tormenting each other, they reached the Basoness 
WaldorflB house, and finding a barly porter lounging outside the door, they 
aaked if she were at home. 

' Ko-Hshe was not — she had gone to Mayenoe.' 

' And when is she expected to return?' asked HUd^arde, anxiously. 

' We do not in the least know, mademoiselle ; she left very suddenly, 
in consequence of a letter whidi she received. . She is somietimes not more 
than a few days absent, and most of the carriages and horses are still here. 
Who shalllsayr— 

' It is of no consequence,' said Hamilton, * we merely wished to know 
if & young kdy from Munich was not expected about this time?' 

The man stud he would inquire, entered the house, but retained almost 
directly, saying, that no one was expected, excepting perhaps Count Zed- 
witz on his way home. 

Hamilton and Hild^arde walked on together for some minutes in 
silence ; at length the latter observed, half inquiringly, ' I suppose I have 
no right to be offended with tbds Baroness Waldorf 1 It must have been 
urgent business which oould make her leave Frankfort, just when she 
appointed me to be here?^ ' I should think so,' said Hamiltcoi, 'but 
she might have made some arrangement for your leoeption during her 
absence. This thoughtlessness about you will scarcely prepossess you in 
her fevour.* 

' Rich people are seldom ocmsidsrate,' began Hildegarde, as if she 
intended to momlise ; but suddenly stopping, she added, ' You are ri^t-~ 
she has placed me in a very unpleasant position — ^if she do not xetnm 
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ia a day or tfio I aball neither hava the iBoaitf of maainiDg heia» -or 
goiDg home 1' ' Our fortuixate meeting at A^chaffenbui^g,' said Hamil* 
toUy ' will save joa from all aanoyances of that description, as you know 
I can arrange e^Brything with your mother. At aU events, 1 shall not 
leave you now until you are either at home again, or residing with thia-^ 
to say the least — very thoughtless person.' 

* But will not delay inconvenience you f asked Hildegarde. 

' Not in the least. As fieur as I am concerned I should be glad that the 
Baroness would not return for six weeks I All places are alike to me whero 
you are ; and muith^as we wei« together at the Iron Works, you have more 
time to bestow on me here, and therefore I am proportionably happier.* 

This kind of i^ech she never answered ; and after a short pause, Hamil- 
ton proposed showing her the gardens which surrounded the town, and in 
their shady walks they wande^ until evening. 



• OHAPTER XLV. 

WHAT OCCUBBED AT THE HOTEL D*AKOLETEBBE, IK FBAKKFOBT. 

The next day after dinner, while Hamilton went to his banker's, Hilde- 
garda looked f^t of her window, and watdied, with a sort of quiet in- 
difference, the arrival of two travelling carriages at the hotel. Out of the 
first sprang a tall large man, who, merely raising two fingers to his travel- 
ling cap by way of salutation, instantly disappeared — and even while the 
Iteated and tir^ horses were still being led up and down the yard, others 
were brought out, and the servant, after great bustling and hurrying, 
followed his master into the hotel. Again the oracking of whips and 
ringing of bells becsone audible, and another and larger carnage arrived — 
decidedly English. The well-built vehicle swung easily with all its weight 
of imperials and^servants' seats behind, and out of it stepped a tall, thin 
gentleman, with a gray hat, a gray coat^ gray trousers, gray gaiters, and 
gray whiskers 1 An elderly lady followed, her f&ce half concealed by her 
pfsndent lace veil^ and two young and pretty girls stopped for a moment to 
infpect the buildhig they were about to enter, Hildegarde looked at her 
watch, it was the hour that Hamilton told her he would return, so she 
looked her door, and bagan dowly to walk along the corridor and descend 
the stairs. The Engli^ £unily were just turning into a large suite of 
rooms on the first floor as she passed — ^the gentleman in gray haid stopped 
at the door, his hat fast on his head ; he turned to his wife, who was 
entering, and observed quite bndly enough for Hildegarde to hear, 'By 
Jove, that's the handsomest girl I have seen for a long time Y The lady 
tamed round and deliberately raised her lorgnetie to her eye ; while their 
two daughters, after a hasty glance, exclaimed, * Oh^ papa, I really do 
think she und«»tood you.' Hildegarde walked quickly on, but met 
so many servants and strangers that she took refuge at last in the large 
dining-room, which at that hour was generally quite unoccupied. 

One solitary individual sat at the enormous table, he seemed to have 
been dining, uad Hildegarde walked to one of the windows without looking 
at him. Soon after, she heard him striding up and down the room, and as 
a waiter entered with some fruit an4 cot^ttres, he asked rather impatiently, 
' Has my servant not yet dined? Tell him to make haste-^ke knows we 
haTe no time to lose i' 
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The Toiee wtm fimnfiir to HiUegude; die imcowiciomly tmned rauid 
to look at fbe speaker^ and wm insUntly leoognieed hy Goont Zedwitx^ wIk^ 
irilfa a look of astopwhiniwt^ honied towiidsl^ 

Bownbefg! what on earth has hroogjit yoa to FnBik&itT ' I came 
hen mtendii^ to go to a BaroneaB Waldorf as goremeaB to her daog^feer — 
ahe haa gone to Kayeooe, I hear, an d * 

'And Yoa are here alone, miprotected, and I cannot oflSer to atay nith 
yoOy — I do not know if joa have heaid that my fiUher ia dying — no hope 
whaterer of hia leooreiy; I only leoeiyed the intelligence yesterday, and 
am now traydling night and day to reach home in time to see him enoe 
moreT 

At this moment the aerrant entered to asy that the caniage was ready. 

'Yery well — ^yoa idbj go— and — dmt the door — Hildegaide^ I mean 
Mademoiselle Boeenherg— £ not remain here. Give np this idea of going 
to Ida Waldorf— 4t will never answer — believe me, yoa will be moat un- 
happy r * It mnst answer,' said Hildegarde, ' and I shall not be 
unhappy, for the idea of bdng a governess is familiar to me from my 
infancy, and has therefore lost aix its terrors.* 

* Excuse my quesdoning yon,' cried Zedwitz, qtiickly , * bat may I ask 
how yoa happened to become acqnainted with the Baroness Waldorf?* 

* I do not know her at all — ^I never saw her — it was aU arranged by 
Mademdselle Hortense, one of the governesses of oor schooL' 

* Did the Baroness Waldorf know yoar name?* asked Zedwita, ei^erly. 

' At firsts perhaps not,' answered Hild^aide, with a look of surprise^ 
* bnt in the letter which told her that I had left Mnnieh, Mademmselle 
Hortense most have mentioned it — ^I should think my name a matter of 
very little importance !' 

* In this instance you are mistaken — I — I fear the Baroness is not likely 
to retnm for some time — I — * 

* Her servant said she woold not be long absent — ^tfaat her leaving was 
quite a sadden thing,* observed Hild^arde. 

' Her leaving when she eaqpected you was anpaidonable, cniel, on* 
generoos,* exclaimed Zedwitz, vehemently. * I was rather shocked at 
first myself, but I afterwards thooght she had not perhaps received the 
letter in ti me - * 

* She did receive it, I am sure she did — ^it was the letter which — Oh, 
Mademoiselle Bbsenberg, do not remain here any longer — retam to yoor 
relations, retam with me now — at once.' 

Hildegarde blushed intensely. 

* I shall send my servant with the carriage^' he added, qoidily, * and we 
can travel in the diligence, or in any way yoa please.' * Yoa are very 
kind,' said Hildegarde, ' bat 1 consider myself engaged to this Baioneas 
Waldorf, and until I hear from her — * 

* Yon will not hear from her, you will never hear from her !* he cried, 
impatiently, ' and I must leave yoa — ^I cannot^ dare not dday my return 
home now 1' 

A^aln Hildegaide blushed, she endeavonred to name Hamilton, but the 
wordis died on her lips^ and her confuGdon increased every moment. Some 
people b^an to stray into the room, and Zedwitz added in an agitated 
whisper, ' God forgive me, for thinking of anything but my father when he 
is lymg on his deatii-bed — ^the peculiarity of oor position mast be my excose 
for telling you at sach a time^ that my feelings towards you are unchanged^ 
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tmcbangeable. Betnm to yoar family and let me hope tiiat time may so 
far overoome your dislike, or indifference, whichever it be—' 
'Oh, Goont Zedwitz, it is neither,' said Hildegaide, with eyident effort 

* I should he unworthy of such r^;ard as you feel for me, were I not now 
to tell you that — I have — ^long — loved — ' 

' Hamilton of course — ^I always feared it.' 

Hildegarde was silent. 

' If you are engaged to him, tell me so — ^it is the only means of effed- 
tually crushing idl my hopes at once V * We have no engagement^ he 
cannot enter into any — he does not even know that I regard Mm otherwise 
than as a friend P 

* Then listen to me, Hildegarde, notwithstanding all the admiration, all 
the love which he imdoubtedly feels for you now — when lie faasheen some 
time at home among the friends and companions of his youth — ^he will — 
forget you !' * I think he will,' said Hildegarde, with a deep sigh. 

' AiMi you too, will forget this youthful fancy,' continued Zedwits. 

* Youthful fancy !' she repeated, slowly, ' I fear, I have neither youthful 
fancies, nor youthful feelings— I have had no youdi !' 

. 'It will come like a late spring, and bestow on you at once those 
blessings 'which others receive so gradually,- that they are insensible to 
them.* 

Hildegarde shook her head, and turned to the window. Zedwitz seemed 
to wish to say something which embarrassed him. ' In case you should 
find this hotel more expensive than you expected,' he began, in a hesitating 
manner. * Oh, not at all expensive,' said Hildegarde. * I had no idea 
one could live so cheaply at such a place 1' 

Zedwitz looked surprised, he would have been more so if he had seen 
the bill which she had paid Hamilton with such childish satisfaction a 
couple of hours before. It is needless to say that it had been written by 
him, as soon as he had discovered that she had not the most remote idea of 
the expenses of travelling, that he had taken advantage of her ignlozanoe 
to prey&at her feeling any annoyance or uneasiness. 

' I cannot tell you how unwilling I am to leave you,' said Zedwitz, after a 
pause : ' but go I must. Until we meet again, let me indulge the lu^pe 
that aTtime may come—' 

Just at that moment the hotel-keeper entered the room, and approached 
the window where they were standing. Zedwitz turned round, and Hilde- 
garde, in her anxiety to undeceive him, and fearing he was Reaving her 
under a false inipres6i<m, stretched out her hand to detain him ; the action 
was misunderstood, [he [caught it between ^bbth his, and while she en<^ 
deavoured in vain to stammer a few words of explanation, he whislpered^ 

* Thank you a thousand times, you do not know how even this faint ray of 
hope will lighten the gloominess of my present joumiey 1' 

He then took the innkeeper aside, and spoke long and earnestly to him 
-about her, said he knew her iamily — requested hun to let her know every 
opportunity that might offer for a return to Munich in respectable society--^ 
gave him his address, the name of his banker, and imlimited credit on her 
account ; and jUst as the innkeejper with an only half-suppressed smile of 
amusement, was about to explam to him that he need not be so uneasy 
about the lady, as she was alr^y under the protection of a young English** 
man, Zedwitz repix)aGhihg himself for tiie delay which had occurred,, sprang 
into the carriage, and a moment after it rolled from under the nsuiWay 
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past the window where Hildegajxto sdii stood, a pKj to the mont dislareBa- 
ing and contendiDg.emotioDS. 

After waiting more than half-an-hour Imager, and Hamiltcm not appear- 
lagy flhe retired to her room, supposing «oi&e UAexpected business had 
detained him ; hut when several hours elapsed, and he was still ajiisent^ 
she became uneasy. A feeling of delicacy prevented her fuom making any 
inquiries, and she sat at her window, long after dusk, trying to discover 
him in every tall, daA figure she saw moving near the entnmce or in the 
oourt below. A sensation of utter loDeliDess came over her, thoughts of 
the most meiandudy description chased each other tlurough her mind ; 
when from a reverie of this kind, she recognised the \veU-known quick 
step, and a low knock at her dooc, made her coiaseious that Hamilton was 
near; all her pednfol reminisoences — uncertainties — ^Zedwitz^-everyihing 
was, in a moment, forgotten ; and she rose quidcly and joyously from her 
chair to meet Mm. It was too dark for Bamilton to see the tears which 
still lingered in her long eyelashes, and too dark for her to observe the 
flushed and irritated expression of his whole oountenanee. 

' Shall I light the candles?' she asked, Qbeer£aUy.K * If you wish it^ 
bat I prefer the room as it is.' 

She sat down near hixn, and after a pause observed, * You were loog 
absent, was there any difficulty ^at the bankei^s ?' * None whatever? 
Another pause, then suddenly turning towards her, he said, quickly, ' I 
have been thinking that as the Baroness Waldorf has ^ house at Mayence^ 
ate may be lon'ger absent tium her servants supposed. A few hours would 
take you to Mayence 1' 

* Do you think it necessary ibr me to follow her there?* ' Not 
eiBotly necessary, but why not? You have often wished to see the 
Bhine.' 

' Oh, it woold be too delightful!' exclaimed Hildegnrde. ' If you 

think so,' said Hamilton, every trace of aniu>yance disappearing from his 
&oe; ' why tiie sooner we go the better.' 

' But the expense,' saidfiildegaxde, hesitatingly. * Will not be greater 
tLian remaining hem : do not let that weigh with you for a moment.' 

* Perhaps I ought to write to my modier, or Hortaise f ' You cannot 
have an answer for several days, and it is better to wait until you have Been 
the Baroness Waldorf; I should think whether you were here or at 
Mayence, must be a matter of indifference to them, and I am sure your 
mother would be quite satisfied if she koew that you were under my care V 
' ^Thai I think too,' said Hildegarde, ' and I should like to put aUv end to 
my present state of uncertainty as soon as possible. I do not,' she ocm- 
tinued, half lau^iing, 'I do not feel any sort of scruples about traveUmg 
with you, I suppose because we have lived so long in &e same houses and I 
know you so well ; but when Count Zedwits to^y proposed my returning 
home with hint— ^' * Zedwits i To^yl' repeated Hamilton, amazed. 

'Yes. In. passing through Prankfort to-day, he dined and changed 
horses here. I sanr him for a few minutes when I was waiting for your 
return ; he strongly advised me not to go to the Baroness Waldorf, and 
seemed oddly encngh to think she. had gone away on purpose.' ' Not 
impossible-Aiot improbable. Did he explain, in any way, %ke cause of his 
suspicions f 

'No,,fae had not time, his fiekther is dying, and he is^ of course, most 
anxioaB to gethome. 1^— >he went away just as I was going to tdl him 
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that you were here ' she stopped, emharrassed. * Hildegarde, let us 

go to Mayence,' cried Hamilton, abruptly. 

'As early as you please to-morrow morning,* she answered, cheerfully, 
' Not to-morrow morning — this evening — ^ia an hour — in faal^aa^ioiir 1* 
' But — ^but it is night— almost dank alroady.' * Well, what dififeieiios 

does that make ?* 

* They told me noTer to Ixavel at night, it wai to avoid doing so, that I 
stopped at Aflchatfenborg.' 'That waa when yoa were alone, and 
travelling in a pubUc carriage/ 

' I do not, however, see any necessity for mieh haste,' she said, quietly, 
' and therefore, if you have no objectaoii, I ahould greatly porafer waiting 
until morning.' ' But I have an objection, and you wiU greatly oblige 
oae by leaving to-night.' 

* I suppose you have some very good reason for what appears to me a 
most unnecessary exercise of the power which chance has given you over me.' 

* I have a leason,' began Hamilton, and these he stopped. How oould he 
ieHl her that he had recognised his own coat of anns on a carriage in the 
yard — ^that he had questioned the courier who was unpacking it^ and 
diaooveied that the same uncle who had been in Salsburg the year befcn^ 
was now on his way to Baden-Baden with his wife and daughtns ; that he 
dreaded their diseovering Hildegarde's being with him, feared the un- 
generous conclusions they might draw from her present position ; and that^ 
to avoid a chance meeting, he had wandered about <he least frequented 
streets until the shades of evening, and the certainty of their being engaged 
at the tea-table, had enabled him to pass their apartments with the hope of 
not being discovered. To attempt an explanation with Hildegarde would 
be sufficient to make her insist on his leaving her instantly ; his only chance 
was to use hie personal influence and try to persuade her to leave Frankfort 

that night, before they had seen before die ' strangers' book ' had given 

rise to any inquiries about them. 

' Weli,' said HikLegaxde, * I have surely a right to hear your reason ?* 
' Bight 1 oh, if we talk of rights, it is you alone who should name the 
day aiad. hour of departure, — ^you alone who have a right to dictate ; but I 
was aaking a favour — ^I wii^ most particularly to be in 3£ayence at a very 
early hour to-morrow.' 

* And if we leave at three or four o'clock in the morning, mil not that be 
early enough ?' 

Hamilton only looked half satisfied. 

* I do not like the appearance of going off at night in so sudden and mys- 
terious a manner — ^not even — ^with you,' said Hildegarde, candidly. 

' Perhaps you. are right — ^but at ^ee o'clock in -^morning, if the exer- 
tion be not too great ' ' Oh,' said Hildegarde, laughing, * you wiU 

find it mote difiScult to be ready ttuui I ahalL' 

* Not to-morrow,' said Hamilton, * I ehall be at your doer wtttang for you, 
even before the clock strikes.' 

And in the mcxning, when she opened her door, there he stood. He 
unocmsdously stepped lif^ter as he passed the rooms containing his 
alee|»ng rela&ms. Hilde^de pointed to them, and said they were occupied 
by English people ; die had seen them arrive the day before, had passed 
them on her way down staiis ; and, while, still talking of- the giajman 
and the veiled lady, Hamilton hurried her mto the carriageand thay drove o£ 
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CHAPTER XLYI. 

HALT I 

It was still early when Hild^arde and Hamilton readied Mayenoe ; so 
early that, after lingering over tiieir breakfast an unusually long time, the 
latter said he would make some inquiries about the Baroness Waldorf, and 
Hildegarde could go to her at a later hour. After a very short absence he 
returned, and, throwing himself into a chair, exclaimed, ' Well, certainly, 
this is the most unaccountable conduct !' 

* What is the matter?' asked Hildegarde, turning very pale, ' has she 
left Mayenoe too?' ^ Yes — gone again; and without leaving any 
message for you 1* 

' There must be some extraordinary mistake or confusion, either on hw 
part or Hortense's! I could almost agree with Count Zedwitz, and think 
she was purposely avoiding me, if I had not read the letters which she 
wrote — her hopes that we should be long together — ^her regrets that I was 
not a few years older — ^her entreaties that Hortense would not let me leave 
Munich until she had found some person to take charge of me ; and now to 
leave me to wander about after her in this way ! So apparently to forget 
my existence ! It is quite incomprehensible !' 

* She has gone to Waldorf,' said Hamilton, * and a — ^Waldorf is not iar 
from Coblentz.' 

* You surely would not advise roe to pursue her further !' cried Hilde- 
garde, indignantly. * Oh, no ; I have advised, and still advise you to 
go home.' 

* And yet I shall make one effort more, though most unwillingly,' said 
Hildegarde. ' I should be ashamed to go home after a wild-goose chase of 
this Mnd ; I must know at least what to say to my relations. Suppose i 
were 10 write to the Baroness, and await h^ answer here ? That will — 
that must explain everything.' 

* Write,' said Hamilton, ' and we can take it to the post ourselves, 
when we go out with a valet dejUace^ who must show us everything worth 
seeing. I dare say we can spend two or three days very pleasantly here,' 

' I shall be dreadfully in your debt 1' observed Hildegarde, blushing. 

* Not at all,' said Hamilton, with the most serious face imaginable, 
* You have more than enough money for all your expenses here, though 
perhaps not quite enough to take you home.' 

The letter was written, and they sallied forth, preceded by a loquacious 
vodet de place^ to whose remarks, after the first five minutes, they did not 
paytiie slightest attention. 

When they were returning to the hotel, by a newly-made walk along 
the banks of the Bhine, Hildegarde stopped to look at a new and beau- 
tifully built steamboat, on which there was a placard hung up to say that 
she would sail the next morning for Cologne. 

* Should you life to see the interior, Hildegarde?' 

* Oh, of {all things !' and the steamboat was examined with a degree of 
curiosity, interest, and admiratisn, of which thdse accustomed to the sight 
from infJEincy, can form no idea. The captain of the ship, who happened 
to be on IxMird, attracted probably by her appearance, had every drawer 
and cupboard opened for her inspection, and Hamilton was banning to 
find his explanations rather long and tiresome, when he suddenly concluded 
them by hoping that she was to be one of his passengers the next day. 
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* We haye not yet quite decided/ said Hamilton, lan^ng at her em- 
barrassment ; ' though I do not,' he added, taming to her, * I do not in' 
fact see what there is to prevent us.' 

* We shall have fine weather,' observed] the captain, ' and shall be in 
ColM^ne in good time in the evening.' 

' 1 don't think we could do better, Hildegaide,' said Hamilton, in a low 
voice in English. 

' I am i^raid it would be improper — ^wrong, without any object but 
amusement 1 Just consider for a moment.' 

' I cannot,' said Hamilton, *• see any greater impropriety in your passing 
a day or two in a crowded steamboat, than at an hotel alone with me— • 
rather less, perhaps, but I deny the impropriety altogether, when I take 
into consideration that I have been one of your family for the last year, and 
that you have learned so completely to consider me a friend — almost a 
relation.' 

* That is true,' said Hildegarde, 'but still—-' 

* Then,' continued Hamilton, ' you cannot have an answer to your letter 
for three days at least; we shall be back just ii^ time to receive it. 
Whether we pass to-morrow night at Cologne or Mayence, is quite imim- 
portant, and I should like to show you the Rhine scenery. Let it be here- 
after associated in your mind with your recollections of me !' 

This last sentence was pronounced half pathetically, half beseechingly, 
and — Hildegarde made no further opposition to a plan which accorded but 
too well with her own inclinations. 

We will spare our reader the description of the impression made on 
her by the Rheingau, Johannisberg, the Lilrld, CoUentz, Bolandseck, the 
Drachenfels, &q, &c. &c. 

' What a pretty room !' said Hildegarde to Hamilton, who had followed 
her up the stairs of the Hdtel Bellevue at Deutz. ' What a pretty room ! 
We bAve a complete view of the Bhine, and quite overlook the garden. I 
really should like to stay here a week — if I dared.' 

' I have no objection,' said Hamilton, laughing, ' though I have just 
heard there are so many princes and serene highnesses in the house, that I 
must sleep on the sofa in this room, if you have no objection ; for only 
this and the bed-room adjoining are to be had.' 

The waiter entered the room just at this moment to inquire if M. and 
Ifadame would sup there^ or at the table d'hdte. 

* Here,' said Hamilton, and he blushed deeply, as he turned to Hilde- 
garde, who was sitting on the window stool, but no longer looking at the 
Bhine, or into the gaiSen, she had fixed her eyes on the door as the waiter 
closed it, and with parted lips, and slightly contracted brow, seemed expect- 
ing to hear more. 

* Ton lo(^ quite shocked at that man's stupid mistake,' said Hamilton, 
with affected carelessness. 

' It was not a stupid mistake, it was a very natural conclusion.' 

* You mean on account of the rooms, perhaps ? Don't let that azmoy 
you, for you shall have undisturbed possession of both — ^I dare say I can 
get a bed at one of the inns at the other side of the river ; indeed, I should 
have proposed it at once, only I did not like to leave you here alone.' 

< I am afraid you will think me very selfish,' said Hildegarde, * Not 

at all.' 

' Unnecessarily prudish then?' * Bather.' 
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' Too are xi|^' Ab add with % agb, * sfter hsTiiig goo* off wiHh joa in 
thia — this verT— *tlioughtie88 manner, any attem|)l at prudery, ia ]«»* 
posteroua — ^ridiculona ! There is, in faci, notiuBg to pi of vo a fe yoar sieapiiig 
in this RX)m, if yoa do not fiaar fibe aofii being too unoomfoctaUo.' 

* There is something to prevent me/, aaid HamiHca, *aiid tW la, yoa do 
not wish it. I will go at oooo acroaa the bridge, and if there be any soom 
to be had, not qnite at the other end of the town, I shall not retain until 
morning.' 

* But had yon not better wait until after svpper?' * It in acanxly 
adriaable, for at Ihia time of the year there aae-ao many traivUera, that 
nothing in the neig^ibourhood may be to be had; and you know we atari 
early.* While he apoke, however, the waiter appealed with the.iiay^ oon^ 
taiiung their anppcr, ^id faalf-bluahing, half4au^ung, they Ait dowA 
together, and between talking and eating in the oouiae of a few minutei^ 
forgot all about the matter. 

It was the waiter, the ' stu|Hd man,*^ who was again to remind them of 
the impropriety of their oondnet Ho had returned to aay that the band of 
one df the regiments at Cologne would play in the garden— *pechi^ 
Madame would like a table and d^ir to be kept for her ? 

Hamilton did not Tentun to look at hia eompanion, a* he lefnaed the 
offered civility, but anatdiing up hia hat, hunied sway aa faat as he coukL 

Bnt he returned, and Tery aoon too, and graai was hoa annoyaaoe to find 
Hildegarde already in her room, and the door cloaad ; he walked baokwarda 
and forwards, not very patiently or quietly,, for about ten minnteay and 
then knocked. 

* Qood night,' said Hildegarde. 

* 1 am sorry to tell you that I have not been able to find aroon, enept^ 
mg in a very out*of-th6-way plaoe ; as the packet leaves ao early, fmd I am 
ao apt to be late, I thought it better to aak you what Idioiild do ?' 

^I am very sony,^ he^ax Hildegarde. * So am I,' said HamiltOQ,'biit 
as it cannot be helped, I think yoa mi^t joal as well eone OKt base for 
an hooz; and talk over our jonruOT bedt' 

* I am going to bed ; I am tirea.' 

'Have yon any objectioQ to my onoking a cigar, if I open the window ? 

' None whatever, you may amc^ a dozen t£ yed. like.' 

He opened the window, and koned out to wotdi the ^ly scene, which 
was passing below him. The fltb?deft waa oreiwded with g)usit% aad well Ut 
with candleay protected fram l&.wind by glaaa gjobea ; the ninrmuring of 
voioea and gay laug^Kter reached him, and had ha not atUl entertained a 
fiwat hope of aeeing Hildegarde again, he wionld have jomed the veveUeca, 
not in the hope of actnal enjoyment, but to baniah thong^ta whiidi weie 
crowding thick upon him, and producing a state of nervous limitation, moat 
mmaual to him. He felt ao provoked at Hildagurde'a tvancpil £ri^dly 
manner ; it contrasted so painfully with his own. atate of forarieh iineer- 
tainty, thai the jealove vision of Zedwits, unKepnlaed, rose anoie and more 
diatinetly befom him. Would not the aituation of govemeaa be intolerable 
to one of her prood nature, and after havixig tried it, would afae not joyfully 
accept the hand of Zedwitz, who she said ' kfved her better than any one 
ever did—better than she deserved!' These thoughts at length became 
intolerable, and wi& one bound he wae again at her doer. 

'Hildegarde, the band is banning to play in the garden, will you not 
come to listen to it ?' * No^ thank you.' 
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*Bat joQ hvn not gone to hed, I hopeT 

There was no answer audible. 

* Yofii have not yet gone to bed? I wsnt to speak to yon — open tiiedoor, 
I beg—rl entrest/ * Whatever yon-bavte to say, caai be said tOHnommr, 
just as well as now.' 

*I should rather say it now.* 'And I should rather hear it to- 

IBOrfOW. 

Hamilton knew her too well to pera9V«re» and returned again to his win* 
dow, where he remained fer more than an hoar, mconscioos of everything 
passing beneath him, and mevely hearii^ a conftised soimd of instiument^ 
wMch had the effect of producing an almost painful feeling of fttigue. 
He closed the window, and looking rather despondiDglT' round the room, 
which as a dormitory, promised but few comforts, he extinguished the 
candles, and then threw himself at full length on the 80& : ht had been 
thinking intensely, and as he lay there in the daikened <diamber ho resolved 
that another nidit idiontd not find him in his present state of uncertainty ; 
and why should he endure it now ? Why not know Ub Me at onoe I He 
would insist on Hildegarde^ listening to Mm tsad answerfng him tool 
Starting up, his eyes were instantly riveted on a Hne of bright light vietible 
uxider her door ; die was still awake ; up perhaps. He kniDeked, and Ob- 
served in a low voice, as he leaned against the door, ' Hildegarde, I cannot 
deep r *I am so scny t* she answerad, * the sofa I suppose^— —* 

' Yes iSbe sofa,' sand Hamilton. 

'I wi£&,' shesaid, coming towards the door, * I wish I coold resign ty^ 

room to you, but ' ' There is no neoesraty ; give me some of the 

pillows, which you do not want, and I shall be quite comfortable/ 

< How stupid of me not to have Ihooght «f that before )' she eimbnmed, 
caning the door. ' When yon were a^nt^ I could have arranged over]^> 
thing, but the fact is, i h«f« been for the kst two honm thinkin g waHgr 
thinkmg, more tlian I have ever done in my life !' 

' So have I,* said Handltoa, quite overlooking the pillowv she was oal- 
leeting for him. 'Suppose we compare thoughts!' 'Not now, to- 
morrow.* 

' Now, now ; this very instant,' he said, ssating himseif en the sefjL 
and motiomng to her to take the piaoe bemie him. BhA shook hor he&d, 
and continued standmg-. * * 

'What on earth do yoo n[iean by thhr ic su i ve — this tmosaal prudnj?^ 
he continued, movmg towards the. side against which she was leaning. 

' Notldng,' she said, drawing back, ' I only thkik it wsnid Wbetter to 
defer anything you wtoh to sped^ about untS to^nonow. It is so Iate--HBei 
verylatc.' 

'This is not the first time w« have been together at midin^t,* ssM 
Hamilton, latsghinc, but as he 0|x>ke she bVndied so deeply, tliat he added, 
seriously, * when tibere was any impropriety in it, I told you ; you may 
believe me now, when I tell jm there is noneP ^Ym. are not quite 
ix^lible, I fear,' fl^ said, sorrow f ully, ' fer you did not see any impto* 
priety in my travelling alone wiHi you here, and I now both see and feel 
it, and Aall regrei it an my Hfe r 

' Grood heavens P exelaimed Bamilton. ^Hftve I ever said or done a^«> 
^^xig 1* ^ 0& no^ never— never V^ wied Hildegarde, interrhpting him. 

'Then w%y withdraw your oonidenee ftom mo, if i have not done 
anything to forimt it ?* '1 have the same eonMenee in you I ever bad,' 
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she answered with a sigh, ' but I - h ave unfortunately lost all oonfidence 
in myself.' 

^How do you mean?' ' I haTe discovered that it was not a wish to 
see the Bhine or to he in a steamboat which made me leave liayence with 
you.' 

* And what was it then ?' cried Hamilton eagerly. ' It was the desire 
to be witb you — to enjoy your society undisturbed for a few days before 
we parted fot ever I' ' Not for ever,' said Hamilton. 

' 1 am ashamed to think how easily I allowed myself to imagine that I 
ought to follow this Baroness Waldorf to Mayence, still more so to think 
how soon I stifled my scruples about coming here— and so effectually, too, 
that the whole obvious impropriety never struck me until this evening, 
when the waiter—*' 

* Was guilty of the horrible supposition that you were my wife 1 Would 
that be so draidful?' asked Hamilton. 

* The waiter showed me by his simple remark,' she continued, without 
noticing his interruption, ' that I ought, never to have been with you as I 
have been, under any other drcumstances, and I felt condemned at once. 
I must return heme to my stepmother.' 

* Perhaps for a couple of years, it would be the best thing you could do,' 
said Hamilton. 

'To my stq>mother or — ^to Mademoiselle Hortense?' she said, musingly, 
as she seated herself on a chair, and unconsciously moved it towards him. 
* Of course I have givcin up all idea of going to the Baroness Waldorf.' 

* I am glad to hear it. I never liked the plan.' 

' And I am so sorry to be obliged to give it up I' 

* Do not regret it — it would not have answered. I never saw any one for 
whcMU the situation of governess was less eligible, notwithstanding your ez* 
oeUent education and extraordinary talent for languages.' 

* Eligible!' repeated Hildegarde. 'Tou are right. I am no longer 
eligible. I am. no longer fit to direct the education of-- of any girl 1' 

'I hope you will never speak to any one else in this manner,' said 
Hamilton, ^vely. ' Tou would make people suppose you had been guilty 
of some senous imsdemeanour.' 

' I have been guilty of a misdemeanour,' said Hildegarde, despondingly ; 
*and one which I should think it necessary to confess to the Baroness 
Waldorf before I entered her house ; having done so, I conclude she would 
refuse to resign her daughter to my care. To avoid the merited moddfio^ 
tion, I shall go home, tell everything to Hortense, and be guided by her 
advice for the next year or two. And now,' she added, * I have only one 
thing more to observe, and that is, that we ought to repair our tboughtless- 
Hess as well as we can, or, rather, avoid a continuation of it by separating 
at once. I shall return to Mayence to-morrow, and you must go on to 
England.' 

'I will go to-— Scotland, if you will go with, me, Hildegarde,' said 
Hamilton. 'Don't be angry, I am not joking. I have listened to the 
subject of your two hours' meditation, and now I expect you to listen to 
mine.' And he entered into a long, and, all things considered, not very 
prejudiced exposition of the state of his affairs ; informed her of the ^re 
thousand poimds which he should inherit in two years, and after hoping 
that they could contrive to buy something and live somewhere with that 
sum, ended, as he had begun, by proposing her going ivith him u> Scot- 
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landy and then returning fo her mother until he could claim her alto- 
gether. 

She listened in silence, the*expression of deep attention changing by de- 
grees into surprise and perplexity. It was the first time that the idea of a 
marriage with him had entered her mind ; she had taught herself to con- 
sider it so completely an impossibility, that his occasional outbursts of 
passion or tenderness had ceased to make any impression on her. Ashamed 
of the confession which she had herself so ingenuously made to him just 
before, and not prepared for the sudden change of feelings which his words 
produced, she turned away, and, when he paused for an answer, did not 
even make an attempt to speak. 

As Hamilton waited in vain for an answer, his former doubts became 
certainties — she liked but did not love him. With a difficulty in utter- 
ance, in strong contrast to his former fluency, he now stammered out his 
hopes that he had not deceived himself as to the nature of her feelings 
towards him. 

* No— oh no,' answered Hildegarde, but without turtiing round. 

* And you do or will try to love me sufficiently to ' 

' Why force me to make mmecessary confessions ?' she said, with a deep 
blush ; ' rather let me ask you when you heard that you would inherit this 
forttme which makes you independent. In Frankfort, perhaps V 

' No,' replied Hamilton, * 1 knew it when I was a child, and considered 
it then, though not quite a fortune, certainly a very large sum of money.' 

' And is it not a very large sum of money ?' * For a boy to buy 
playthings and ponies, yes ; but for a man to live upon ' — he paused ; 
there was too much intelligence in her eager glance. 

* For a man,' she said, ' brought up as you have been, it is probably too 
little — ^nothing ! ' * Not so,' cried Hamilton, quickly. * With my present 
ideas and feelings it is a competence— it is all I require — all I wish.' 

* Ton could, then, have married Crescenz if you had desired it ?' she 
said, slowly. ' I could never have loved her well enough to induce me 
to make the sacrifice ' — 

* The sacrifice I And it is great — very great, perhaps ?' * It ceases 
to be one when made for you.' 

* And you have only lately — only very lately, perhaps, been able to 
resolve on this sacrifice ?' ' Let me use your own words, Hildegarde. 
Do not force me to make unnecessary confessions,' said Hamilton, blushing 
more deeply than she herself had done. 

She leaned on the table, and bent her head over her hands. Hamilton 
felt very uncomfortable. * I expected,' he said at length, with some irrita- 
tion, ' I expected that this explanation would have been differently received.' 

* I wish,' she answered, * it had never been made. I would rather have 
remembered you as I thought you — dependent on your father's will — 
having no option.' 

' This is too much i' cried Hamilton, starting from the sofa and striding 
up and down the room. * I have fallen in your esteem when — ^but you do 
not understand.' ' Probably not quite, but this is evident to me, the 
sacrifice must be something enormous — ^beyond what I can imagine— or 
you would not have hesitated so long, for — I think — ^yes — ^I am sure 
you — ^loveme.' 

Hamilton stopped opposite to her, and exclaimed, * Oh Hildegarde, how 
can you torture me in l^is mann^;}' 

IT 
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' I would rather torture myself,' she said ; ' but,' and she looked at him 
steadily, ' but I must nevertheless tell you that I cannot, will not accept 
your sacrifice.' 

* Then, Hild^rde, you do not love me,' he cried, impetuously. 

*' Do I not ? Can you not see that I am giving the greatest proof of it of 
which I am capable ? Can you not believe that I too can make a sacrifice ?' 

' I understand and appreciate your motives better than you have done 
mine,' he answered. ' Wounded pride is assisting your magnanimity. You 
are mortified at my having hesitated--deliberated ; it was prudent perhaps, 
but I am heartily sorry for it now. I see it has made you so control your 
thoughts and inclinations that friendship and not love is all I have obtconed 

for an affection deserving something more — ^if you knew but all ;' he 

paused, but as Hildegarde made no attempt to speak, he continued, 
' I thought when we met at Aschaffenburg, I hoped, from what you said just 
now — that — ^Hildegarde 1' he cried, vehemently, *you require too mudi 
from me ; spoiled by adulation, you expect me, without a struggle, to change 
my nature, my habife, and my manners 1 I cannot rave like your cousin ' — 

Hildegarde became deadly pale ; she tried to speak, and moved her lips, 
but no sound issued from them. 

' Nor,' he continued still more vehemently, ' nor can I bear repulses 
like Zedwitz V 

Hamilton heard her murmur the words ' ungenerous — unjust.' 

* Forgive me, Hildegarde, I spoke in anger, and am sorry for it — I ought 
not to have named your cousin— can you forgive me ?' She held out her 
hand in silence. 

'Now,' he said, seating himself beside her, ' don't let us ask each other 
any more questions, or talk any more of sacrifices : but, like a dear love, 
you will promise to go to England with me to-morrow I won't you ?' 

She remained silent^ her eyes cast down, while she slowly shook 
her head. 

* You will not ?' * I dare not,' she answered, gently ; but observing 
him again about to start up, she laid her hand on his arm, and continued— 
* Do not ask me to do what may cause us both unhappiness hereafter. I 
will enter into an engagement with you on reasonable terms.' 

' Oh, on leasonable terms !' he repeated, ironically. ' I cannot go on 
— ^you are too unkind,' she said, while the tears started to her eyes. 

A long and painful pause ensued. Hamilton broke it by saying, ' Well, 
what are your terms — anything is better than nothing — name them — 
I agree to eveiyttking, provided I may claim you in two years.' 

* Even if you do not,' said Hildegarde, *I promise to forgive you.' 
*' And forget me too, perhaps,' said Hamilton, with a forced smile. 

' That I — cannot promise : but it is of little consequence what concerns 
me. You must return h(»ne for these two years, weigh well this sacrifice 
which you must make : it will not be altogether a pecuniaiy one, for I 
suppose there is not the slightest chance of obtaining the consent of y6ur 
family to our marriage ; and as you spoke of residing in Germany,.! con- 
clude you must give up all your relations and your country too 1' 'Go 
on,' said Hamilton, without moving, or looking at her. 

' I shall consider myself bound \ff a promise, which I now freely make^ 
to await your decision — ^You are &ee.' ' Qo on,' he again repeated, as he 
had done before. 

'What can you desire more?' ^Why, nothing, though I almost 
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expected you to propose committing to paper in due fonn, this most 
rational ** engagement on reasonable tenns,'*' and he drew some paper 
towards him as he spoke and took up a pen ; directly, however, throwing 
it down, he exclaimed, passionately, ' Oh, Hildegarde, this will never do 1 
Much as I admire your decision of character, and freedom from the usual 
weaknesses of your sex, I — ^I did hope — ^I do wish that for once you would 
be like a girl of your age. I am ready, without regret, to leave all my 
relations and fiiends, give up aU my hopes of fame or success in life«- 
expatriate myself for ever ' 

' I see, I understand now,' cried Hild^arde, interrupting him. * A man 
has hopes of fame, expectations of success in life. We have nothing of that 
kind, and, therefore, our love is perfectly exclusive, all-absorbing.' 

' Not yours,' said Hamilton, * though I confess I expected something of 
the kind from you, some little enthusiasm at least ; however, our contract 
is made, irrevocably— even though I see and feel that your love is of the 
very coldest description, in fact scarcely deserving the name.' ' Oh, 
why,' cried Hildegarde, with ail her natural vehemence of manner, ' why 
is tliere no sacrifice that I can make to convince you that you are mistaken I 
There is none I would not make, provided it were not injurious to you i' 

Hamilton shook his head and turned away. 

* You do not believe me ? Try me — ask any proof — anything I' 

He started from his seat, walked to the window, threw it wide open, and 
leaned as far out as he could in the night air. 

All this was too much for Hildegarde, her efforts had been great to con- 
ceal her feelings, and she perceived she had been misimderstood ; her 
sincere desire to act magnanimously had been treated with contempt; 
Hamilton, whom she had learned to trust without reserve or examination, 
was displeased, angry with her, perhaps I Perplexed, worried, and wearied, 
she did, at length, what it would have been better had she done half-an- 
hour before ; she covered her fJGU^e with her handkerchief and burst into tears. 

The moment Hamilton turned round and perceived that she was crying 
as heartily as could be desired of any girl of her age, he forgot his anger 
at her unexpected opposition to his wishes, and rushing towards her, com- 
menced an incoherent succession of excuses, entreaties, and explanations. 
It would have been difficult for a third person to have known what he 
meant ; Hildegarde, however, seemed to understand him perfectly. In a 
short time she began to look up and smile again, and in about a quarter of 
an hour they were discussing their future plans in the most amicable 
manner imaginable. Once more Hamilton had recourse to the pen and 
paper, but this time it was to make a sketch of the peasant's house near 
Hohenfels, which was to be their home two years hence. He would write 
to the Z.'s about it directly, or go to them, that would be better still I 

No; Hildegarde thought it would be wiser to wait until he could 
purchase. 

* We shall have cows, and calves, and all those sort of things, I suppose ?' 
said ELamilton. * I should think so,' replied Hildegarde, very gravely. 

' I wonder shall we be able to keep a pair of horses?' said Hamilton. 
' Cart horses ? Perhaps we may,' answered Hildegarde, merrily, 

* No ; but seriously, Hildegarde, I should like to know how many servants 
we shall have ?' • Very few, I suspect,' said Hildegarde, * and therefore, 
directly I return to my mother, I shall endeavour to learn to be really 
useful.' 
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'But^' said Hamilton, *but these domestic, details, which were so dis- 

gosting to you — these vulgar cares * * All, all wiU now be full of 

interest,' said Hildegarde, kughing, ' I really feel as if I could even learn 
to cook!' 

' No, no ; I do not wish that, we shall certainly have a cook ! A. Z. 
seemed to think we could get on quite comfortably if we lived in the 
country. I shall not at all mind going out with the plough if it be 
necessary, and you — ^you can spin, you know; nothing I admire so much, 
as a graceful figure at a spinning-wheel ; you shall have one made of 
ebony, and — ^but can you spin ?' ' Not yet, but I can easily learn, and 
in time, I dare say, we shall have a whole press foil of linen.' 

' Oh, I am sure we shall get on famously ; the Z^'s are not at all rich — 
rather poor, I believe, and they are so happy and really live so respectably 
— ^they will be our ndghbours, and I am sure you woidd like them.' 

' I remember, I rather liked her at Seon, because she lent me books,' 
observed Hildegarde. 

* They will be society for us — ^that is, if we ever want any. Baron Z. is 
very cheerfol, and his wife is really a very sensible woman. She under- 
stands housekeeping and soapmaking, and all fhat sort of things and will 
be of great use to you I am sure. Then I shall rent half their alp, and 
send up our cows there in summer, and then we shall go to look after them, 
and make little parties with the Z.'s. I must tell you all about that.' 

And he did tell her all about that, and so many other thing? too — ^that 
the night wore away — ^the candles burnt down, and as at length the flame 
eztinguished itself in the melted wax, they looked at each other in the 
gray, cold light of breaking day I 

The two days which Hamilton and Hild^arde passed in the Bhine steam- 
boat, on their return to Mayence, were perhaps the happiest of their still 
so youthful lives. As they sat together, watching the beautiful windings 
of the river, or glancing up the sides of the wooded mountains, the most 
perfect confidence was established between them. The events of the last 
year were discussed with a minuteness which proved either that their 
memories were exceedingly retentive, or that the most trifling circumstances 
of that period had been full of unusual interest to both. Their confessions 
and explanations were not ended even when they reached Mayence, where 
Hildegarde found a letter from the Baroness Waldorf; as she gave it to 
Hamilton, she observed, ' After what you told me this morning, I can 
pardon, though I cannot approve of her conduct — she says, however, that 
she wrote to Hortense to prevent my leaving Munich, and I am glad of it, 
as it will save me from all explanations, and I can show both my mother 
and Hortense this letter too — so everything has ended just as we could 
have wished.' 

* Tes,' said Hamilton, * and we will endeavour to believe all the Baroness's 
excuses — ^I dare say she has changed all her plans — and perhaps she may 
not engage a governess for her daughter, for a year or two— we will also 
consent to her marriage with Zedwitz, to whom she is as attached as such 
a person can be — ^though she is not likely to rise in his estimation by l^e 
proof which she has given of her jealousy ; but what do you mean to do 
with this order on her banker at Frankfort--this peace<K>ffering which she 
80 diffidently calls her debt ?* 

'|I should like very much to return it,' said Hildegarde, hesitatingly. 

* I thought so,' said Hamilton, * and in the meanwhile I can write to 
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A. Z., to let her know that if we are all alive in two years, we shall be 
together, and to request Baron Z. to enter into negotiations with that 
Felsenbauer — ^the peasant on the rocks as he is called. I shall tell A. Z. 
to send you my journal ; it may amuse you to read it, and in the margin 
you must write whatever is necessary in explanation, or in short whatever 
you think likely to interest us when we look it over at the end of ten or 
twelve years. A journal you know, like wine, is marvellously improved 
by age !' 

• 41 * * 

Hamilton accompanied Hildegarde on her way home as far as she would 
allow him — the last day's journey she chose to be alone, and at Ingolstadt 
they parted. For two years ? Or for ever ? 



CHAPTER XLYIL 

C0N0LU8I0N. 

Thbbe may be some, there may be many of my readers, who would think 
that Hamilton had been ' a confounded fool,' were they to hear that at the 
appointed time he braved the threats, resisted all the bribes of his uncle, 
remitted his five thousand pounds to Munich, and returned to Bavaria, 
with the intention there to live and die, ' the world (viz. London) forget- 
ting, by the world forgot.' We do not wish him to fall in the opinion of 
any one, and therefore request all persons disposed to entertain such an 
opinion of him, under such circumstances to close this book, and imagine 
he acted as they would have done in his place. Often have vows as solemn 
as his been broken, and for the same mercenary motives which might have 
tempted him ; and if the world have not applauded, it has at least not 
censured such derelictions in a manner to deter others from practising them. 
Suppose him, then, reader, (not gentle reader, for such would never 
consent to the supposition,) suppose Mm at the end of two years a man of 
the world, or a worldly man, whichever you please, Hildegarde not exactly 
forgotten, but remembered only as a * beautiful girl with whom he had 
been at one time so much in love as to have entertained the absurd idea of 
rusticating with her on a couple of hundred pounds per annum in the 
Bavarian Highlands I' Suppose him attached to some embassy, young, 
handsome, and rich, the chosen partner of all still dancing princesses ! Or 
suppose we put an end to Uncle Jack at once, and allow Hamilton, without 
further delay, to inherit a fortune which would give him a position in the 
London and Yorkshire world ; if you wish it, we can double his income 
too ; in books, fifty or sixty thousand a-year is quite a common thing, and 
as to old uncles, they are only mentioned in order that they may die, just 
when their fortune is necessary to the happiness or comfort of younger and 

more interesting persons. Suppose— Suppose Suppose you close the 

book, as before recommended ; for nothing of this kind occurred. Uncle 
Jack (who in his youth had taken a trip to Gretna Green) might have par- 
doned his nephew's * loving not wisely but too well,' but he neither would 
do so, nor would he die, and so Hamilton, after having listened to his 
father's reproaches and expostulations, endured his brol£er's sneers, and 
steadily set at defiance his uncle's anger, returned to Munich and claimed 
his bride, of whose coldness or want of enthusiasm, he was never after 
heard to complain. 
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Felflenbaaer'8 little property was parohased, and Hans, after having 
officiated as Hamilton's ' gentleman ' for two years in England, retomed to 
his primitive oocnpation of directing the plough*— not quite, indeed, with 
the satisfaction of a Gincinnatns, for years elapsed hefore he ceased to regret 
his fallen greatness or to expatiate to his few ignorant fellow-servants on 
the splendours of his master's home. 

Hamilton resigned himself more cheerfully than his servant to his 
change of fortune ; he never spoke of home, with which his communication 
hecame very indirect and uncertain from the time his sister had married 
and gone to reside in the north of Scotland. His brother John seldom 
wrote, his father and uncle never ; he made no effort to conciliate the latter, 
not even taking advantage of the occasions which presented themselves at a 
later period of requesting him to become a godfather to a little Jack or a 
little Joan. He became a good farmer, a keen sportsman, and so celebrated 
a rifle shot, that he was feared as competitor at all the 8che%ben'8chie8sen 
in the neighbourhood. He generally wore a mountaineer's dress — ^perhaps 
because it was comfortable, perhaps, also, because it was becoming ; and in 
the course of a few years, his family would scarcely have reoogniised him 
in the vigoroos .Jbanlt man, whose yery feataies weie changed in 
expression by his altered mode of life— energy and strength had taken the 
place of ease and gracefulness. A. Z. pronounced the change advantageous, 
and often said it would have been difficult to have found a more pic- 
turesquely bandit-looking • figure than his, when, on a return from a himt, 
he sprang along the rocl^ path leading to his mountain home, his slouched 
hat shading the upper, as much as his long moustache the lower part of his 
face. 

As to Hildegarde, the calm, contented tenor of her life preserved her 
beauty in so remarkable a manner, that Hamilton seriously believed she 
grew handsomer every year; they and the Z.'s almost lived together, no 
summer heat, or winter storm kept them asunder : their Alpine parties, 
and sled^ng expeditions to the neighbouring balls were made together, and 
many a little adventure is still remembered by both families, with a mix- 
ture of amusement and regret— regret that those times are past—gone — 
never to return again. 

At the end of eight years Uncle Jack, unsolicited, relented, and Hamilton 
was recalled. Can it be believed that for some days he hesitated to obey 
the mandate ? that Hildegarde wept bitterly for the first time since her 
marriage ? But so it was. The offers which ten years before would have 
filled their hearts with gratitude and joy, were now accepted as a aacrifioe 
made to the future prospects of their children. A. Z. to the last insisted 
that she would be the greatest sufferer of all; ' in you,' she said, turning 
to Hildegarde, ' I lose the most patient and intelligent of listeners; in your 
husband, the most attentive of friends ; eight years' intimate intercourse, 
such as ours has been, has made you bof£ so completely a part of our 
family, that knowing how much we shall miss you, Hermann and I have 
at length come to the lor^-protracted desperate resolution of leaving Ho- 
henfels ; we ought to have done so long ago, on account of the education of 
our children.' 

' Oh no, don't leave Hohenfels, we shall be sure to return here next 
year — every summer I' cried Hamilton and Hildegarde, almost together. 

But they have not returned, nor are they likely to do so. Gbimges of a 
political and social nature have taken place in C^ermany, the end of which 
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it is impossible to foresee. This much is, however, certain, that Bavaria 
is not likely to be soon again, if ever, as tranquil and happy as when these 
pages were first written ; then the most intelligent peasant would have 
refused to leave his waltz, his pot of beer, or his joyous jodely for the sake 
of any newspaper that ever was printed, or even to hear a political dis- 
cussion between the schoolmaster and the parish priest I Newspapers now 
circulate in all directions, and the peasant reads, thinks, and talks more of 
politics than of his crops, and naturally feels inclined to adopt opinions 
calculated to elevate him in his own estimation, and draw those down to 
his level whom he had formerly considered far above him. 

Hohenfels is sold. Baron Z. found the brewery more expensive than 
profitable, when his visits of inspection were limited to an occasional week 
or ten days. He is half inclined to purchase Hamilton's house, which still 
remains, shut up and uninhabited : presenting, as A. Z. observed in her 
last letter, the perfect picture of a de^rted house, with all its ' garden 

flowers growing wild.' 

41 • • » * 

' After all, Hildegarde,' said Hamilton, one morning, as they looked out 
of the breakfast-room window into his uncle's handsome domain, ' after all, 
if we could conjure a few of your mountains, with some chamois upon them 
here, I believe I could again prefer England to Germany — that is, in my 

present position a poor man really may enjoy life in Germany it is 

only a rich one who can do so in England !' 



THE END. 
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